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TN the poitions of the Indian Antiquities 
already published, the ichgioiis riUs an- 
ciently celcbiatcd in conseciakd gro\ts and 
^ca\ ein«, and in temples ioiincd alur the mo- 
del of those groves and caviins, ha\( Icon 
'Successfully investigated. The physical tluo- 
logy of India, and not of India only, but of 
*Egypt, Persia, and Gieece, has been also in a 
great measuic developed. To unlold the purer 
and more arcane principles of devotion pre- 
vailing in those respective nations, principles^ 
for;^ie most part, locke4 up in the bosom of 
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the priest and the philosopher, is the object of 
this particular volume, in which the Orientai. 
Triads of Deity are extensively discussed, 
and icfcrrcd to what I cannot but conceive to 
have been the true source of them all, to cer- 
tain mutilated traditions of a nobler doctrine, 
revealed to man in a stale of innocence. As 
we advance still larthcr in these Indian Re- 
searches, we shrill find many other important 
points of religious belief surprisingly elucida- 
ted ; and thus the Mosaic records and Chris- 
tianity, so far from being subverted by the 
p}'i tended antiquity of tlu' Brahmins, will de- 
rive a proud trophy from the corroborative 
testimony of their ganunc annals and the eon- 
‘ genial <-<.11111110111" of their /» //urn// creed. 

On the vaunting claims to unfathomable 
antiquity of that race, whose astronomical 
calculations, and the mythology interwoven 
with it, have been mistaken for true histories, 

■ .Voltaire first, and afterwards Bailly and Vol- 
* ncy, have principally founded those false and 
impious systems which have plunged a _<great 

nation 



nation into the abyss of atheism* and all its 
consequent excesses and miseries. 

j The subject coming immediately before me 
at tlie very commencement of this under* 
taking, and the circumstances of the times 
demanding it, I have entered more extensively 
into the vast field of Eastern theology tlian I 
originally intended, pcrha|js to the total ruin 
of those just hopes of profit whicli I was 
taught to expect from so laborious un- 
dertaking. ^Vhen, however, the reader is in- 
formed, that the creation of tljc world, ac- 
cording to the Hindoo cosmogony, was effect- 
ed by an incumbent spirit, the emanation of 
iJeih/, vnprcg7ialing with life the primordial 
ivaters of chaos’, that the Jail of' man from a 
state of primeval purity and innocence in t/u Sa- 
tya Yug, or perfect age, forms the ha‘>is of the 
Indian Metempsychosis ; that the Indians Lc- 
licvc in a future state of rewards and punuh- 

ments ; that tiie first history of which they can 

• 

boast has, for its subject, the destruction of the 
humaqj; race, for their multiplied enormities^ 
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in a-ccrlnin great deluge, fiom which only eight 
pc/ sons wc/'c saved i/i an nrk fabricated by the 
i/nmediate co/nmnnd of Vecshuu ; that, in their 
principal Deity, a plain Trinity of divine persons 
is discovered, since that Deity is symbolically 
dcsignaU'd by an image with three heads affix- 
ed to one body, and that the second person in 
that Trinity is, in their mythology, invested 
wit!) tlie office of a preserve/ and mediator, and 
in both fho'C character^ Incarnate ; finally, to 
omit other interesting particulars, that the 
duration of the Cali Yug, or age immediately 
succc'eding the great deluge, according to their 
own calculation, docs not, but by a few cen- 
tuties, exceed the peiiod a'serted by Christian 
chronologers to have elapsed since the deluge 
of Noah ; and t!iat the existing world is to be 
consumed bv a ginaal conjlagration : when 
all these circumstances, to be accounted for 
by no immediate connection or mtcrcoursc 
w hatever vvii.c tlic Hebrew nation, in any pe- 
riod of tlteir empire, are calmly considered by 
an impartial asnd unprejudiced mind, the re- 
sult, I am pyersuaded, miM be an increased 

confidence 
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confidence in the great truths of revelation ; 
and thus the Indian Antiquities cannot fail 
of being considered of national benefit, at an 
lira when it is more than ever apparent, that a 
liberal system of government and a sound code 
of theology naturally and mutually support 
each other. 

AVith lespcct to the paititul.ir subjec t which 
engrosses so ample a poition oi this volume, 
in vindicatioij, of myself, foi having cnu*rcd 
into it at such length, 1 have this substantial, 
and I hope .satisfactory, argument to urge. 
It w'as in vain to insist that this docliine of a 
Trinity was not brought horn the -chool of 
Plato by Justin Maityi, m the coiul cenluiy, 
into the Cliristian chureh, if room weie left to 
conjecture that it might possibly have dc.ived 
it* first origin from the school of the Brah- 
mins; for, this and many other positions, ni- 
jurious to Chii-tlanity, have been urgtd by 
those vvlio^e creed leads them to lepir-cjU 
India, and not Ciraldaea, as the cradle of the 
hum;ii\ race, and its vcnciablc as the 


1 



parents of all religion, in tliiect opposition to 
that authentic book, which fixes the first resi- 
dence of the patriarchs in Chaldasa, and traces 
religion itself to a higher and noWer source 
It became absolutely necessary to examine tlie 
Hebrew Scriptures as well as the Jewish ca- 
bala ; and to prove, not only that this distinc- 
tion in the divine natuic loimed a part of the 
Rabbinical creed, but was promulgated to the 
Jewish nation at large, as far as a people, 
FOR EVER relapsing 1 nto olytheism, 
COULD BEAR THE REVELATION OF SO IM- 
PORTANT AND MYSIERIOUS A TRUTH. That 
is the particular point for which I would be 
understood pilncipally to contend ; and 1 trust 
that, to unbiassed minds, that point is proved. 

In discoursing upon the Pagan Triads of 
Deify, It was scarcely po'-sible to avoid aga,hi 
treading over much of tlie ground of their 
phyMcal theology, in pait discussed before; so 
much did physics infect ev''iy portion of the 
religion of the ancient world ! Some points of 
dfll|fliinc in that -eui ions devotion, liowevyhr, are 

here 
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here placed in a new light, and none, I hope, 
are recapitulated to disgust. 

It may, perhaps, startle the timid Christian 
t) find a few of the symbols of his own reli- 
gion immemofiably used amidst the idolatries 
of Asia ; and M. ^'oln^'y, tlierefon', has not 
failed, in his “ Ruin<-,” to take advantage of 
this circumstance, todcri^eulI the symbols of 
both Pagan and Christian devotion from one 
common origin, the Mithriac mystkeies. 
Previously to the appearance of his volume, I 
had myself asserted that a spt'cios of bap- 
tism was performed in those mysteries, and 
had quoted even lertullian in proof that, 
per lavacrum Miihra sign at in Jrontibus 
milites tuos.* He is right, indeed, in saying 
that the Mithriac baptism had entirely an 
astronomical allusion, and respects the passage 
of #the soul, in the sidereal Metempsychosis, 
through the gate of Capricorn, or celestial 
flood-gate, that is, the winter-solstice ; the 
meaning of which has been partly unfolrh'd 

in 

• vL TertuIIian de Baptismo, hb. i. cap. 5, opera. 
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in an extract from Porphyry, dc Antro Nynu 
pharum, who expressly says, “ that the soul 
in its peregrination through the purifying 
spheres, reviving in that sign, which is the 
gate of immortals, according to the words cite . I 
from Homer, is there divested of its material 
garment, and returns through it to the foun- 
tain of life, from \\hltli it emaned.”* But 
what religion has not used xvaier as a symbol 
of purify? and wl)at sojjd argument can be 
brought against the adoption of water as a 
symbol, or indeed of ftre t d^icr, when not 
honoured with the suj-'otstitious veneration 
winch the ancients juid to it, ulio erred only 
in exalting a secondari/ lo the dignity of a Jiist 
ctu’ctivc cause? The Jews we know, by; the 
divine permi'-sion, UH'd both in their sacred 
ceremonial lites. By this circumstance, there- 
fore ; by that of a demiurgic spirit, hovering 
over primordial wateis; of a sacred triad ; of a 
iriodiatoi ; of a clixine incarnation; and many 
similar doctiines and rites, existing in both 

systems 

* Vulc pu*tc'liii;> tiuiiar TIioo!<).;\, i. p. 3^1, and For- 

^ 4f * 

pli>rv (le A lit. Xvmpli. p. Jo 



systems of devotion ; though the timid Chris- 
tian may at first be somewhat surprised, yet a 
little reflection will soon convince .him of the 
truth of what I have all along asserted to be 
the genuine fact, and \that properly forms the 
basis of the present Dissertation, that, in the 
pure and primitive theology, derived from the 
venerable patriaichs there were certain grand 
and mysterious tiuths, tlic object of their 
fixed belief, whir h ail the dcpra\ations, brought 
into it by succeeding superstition, were never 
able entirely t* etfacc from the humaji mind. 
These truths, toge ther with many ot the 
symbols of lliat pure theology, were propaga- 
ted and diffused by tln ni in their ■various pcrc- 
g^nations through the Higher Asia, where 
they have immemorially flourished ; affording 
a most sublime and honourable testimony of 
such a refined and patriarchal religion having 
atlually existed in the earliest ages of llic 
world. 
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DISSERTATION, &<■ 


CHAPTER I, 

The Trinitt;^ a Doctrive reoealed tn Man m 
Innocence. -f -On his Fall, Pohjthe'ism erected 
itself on the'Misapprehenmn of that Doctrine. 
— The Indians divided into Four great Tribes, 
and various inferior Casts, hut all unite in the 
Adoration of One grand Triad, Brahma, 
Veeshnu, and Seeva. — Hence the Necessity of 
fhorovghly investigating the Subject, and iii- 
quiring whence they derived a Tenet so con- 
genial with a fundamental Doctrine of Chris- 
tianUy . — Thp Difficulty stated of penetrating 
into the more hidden Mysteries of their Theology. 
— The successful Attempt of Akher, and the 
affecting Story <f Feizi and Ms Bralmin-Pre- 
VoL. IV. 15 ceptor. 
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ceptor. — Feiziy the first Foreigner eoen^ admit- 
ted to an intimate Acquaintance with the Ar- 
cana of their Iteligion and the sacred Sanscreet 
Language, — Some cursory Remarks on that 
Language, — The Three mythologic Personages 
of the TiaNJXY are Copies of the true; 

the Office of Brahma being to create, of 
Veeshnu to preserve and mediate, and of Seeva 
to quicken and regenerate . — It consequently 
descended to them from their Ancestors^ the Pa- 
triarchs, who settled in that Region of Asia — 
But, Doubts having been entertained whether 
the Patriarchs themselves believed it, and, in 
short, whether such a Doctrine existed in the 
Jlehreio Scriptures, the AuthY commences 
an extended Discussion of tlmt interesting 
Question, — A general View is how taken of 
what is meant by the scriptural Doctrine of 
the Trinity. — Not likely to have originated in 
human invention or in the School of Plato . — 
Christianity only the Completion of the Jewish 
Theobogical Code ; therefore, this Doctrine to he 
looked for with Confidence in the Old Testament, 
and there it is indisputably, though obscurely, 
revealed, — The true Origin of that Contempt 
and Rancour, with which the ^ Jews are en- 
fiavted against the Mes^h, unfolded, — Hence 
the Rejection of the Doctrine of the Trinity by 

the 
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, the modern Hebrews, though believed by their 
Ancestors. — Some physical Objections, urged 
against that Doctrine by Unbelievers, an- 
swered. 

A MONG the philosophers of the Pagmi 
world, not infected with atheistical 
principles, there were some who entertained 
such degrading conceptions concerning the 
Deity, as to imagine him to be a severe, un- 
social, inaccessible being, existing, through 
eternal ages, in the centre of barren and 
boundless solitude. This unworthy concep- 
tion of the divine nature in a more particular 
manner influenced, as we shall hereafter have 
repeated opf^jjrtunities of demonstrating, the 
theology of the ancient Egyptians, who re- 
presented the throne of God as seated in an 
abyss of darkness, and himself as ixj>avtit cat 
invisible and occult.* The more 
enlightened, however, of the Gentile philoso- 
phers considered the Deity as a prolific and 
inexhaustible fountain, whence the brightest 
and purest emanations have successively flow- 
ed ; and this juster notion of his nature 
doubtless originated from traditions delivered 
down, during a long revolution of ages, from 

B2 the 

• Phitauli (If IsuU ft Oxirulf, p 
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the ancient patriarchs, dispersed in the earliest 
periods through the various empires of Asia. 
That those venerable patriarchs were admitted, 
by the divine favour, to a nearer contemplation 
of the mysterious arcana of the celestial world 
than their fellow-mortals, we have the evidence 
of Scripture to support our asserting ; and that 
the great progenitor of mankind himself might, 
in bis state of innocence, be indulged in still 
higher privileges, even so far as to have been 
allowed an intimate knowledge of the nature 
of that awful Being, in whose august image 
he is said to have been formed, is a suppo- 
sition at which neither piety nor reason will 
revolt. The supposition will possibly be still 
more readily acquiesced in whei> what 1 have 
elsewhere remarked shall have Keen fully con- 
sidered, that, in that pure primeval condition 
of man, his faculties were better calculated 
than those of his fallen posterity to bear the 
influx of great celestial truths, and that pro- 
found meditation on the divine perfections at 
once formed his constant employment and con- 
stituted his sublimest delight. 

It is an hypothesis in the highest degree 
probable, an hypothesis which has ever stag- 
gered the sceptic, that, from certain traditional 
precepts, descending down, however in their 

descent 
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descent corrupted And mutilated, from that 
prime progenitor, relative to a certain plu- 
rality subsisting after a method incompre- 
hensible to human beings, in the unity of 
the divine essence, the greatest part of the 
multifarious polytheism of the Pagan world 
originated. Hence we may not unreasonably 
suppose the Sabian superstition, or worship of 
the stars and planets, concerning which so 
much has been said in the early part of the 
Indian theology, took its rise ; hence angels 
and other setherial beings first began to receive 
adoration ; hence the attributes of God, and 
even the virtues of men, personified, came 
to be exalted into divinities ; and heaven and 
earth became gradually filled with deities 
of various supposed rank, functions, and 
authority. 

The preceding reflections must serve as a 
basis for the ample disquisition which is to 
follow, in this volume, upon the Hebrew 
Trinity and the Pagan Triads of Deity. 
It is through the ima^ned Antiquity of 
India, and its sciences, that the Mosme and 
Christian systems of theology have been 
principally attacked ; and, therefore, it shall 
be one main object of our Indian An- 
tiquities 
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TKiuiTiES to defend anii illustrate those 
systems. 

After having, with daring, but no sacri- 
legious step, penetrated into the inmost 
recesses of the caverns and groves of India, 
and taken a glance at some of the most 
ancient religious rites practised in them by the 
Brahmins; in particular, the Sabian super- 
stition, the worship of fire, and initiation into 
certain deep theological mysteries, nearly 
resembling those celebrated in Egypt and 
Greece ; after having, likewise, so extensively 
surveyed those grand external fabrics of 
national devotion, erected when cavern- 
worship began to be neglected, the pagodas, 
abounding in every quarter of Jhis extensive 
region of the greater Asia; let us, through 
yonder solitary door, enter the illumined 
shrine, and, with that profound reverence 
which is due to all systems of religion, that 
profess, by whatever mode and under what- 
ever name, to worship one grand presiding 
Deity, let us approach the awful high-raised 
sanctuary itself, glittering with jewels and 
loaded with oblations. Though, in these 
numerous surrounding symbols, degraded by 
human, and even by bestial, representation, 
still the acknowledged object of their worship 
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is ,the GREAT Father of all, adored with 
an endless variety of rites, in every age and 
region of the world, by “ the saint, the 
savage, and the sage.” Let us, from that 
sanctuary, survey the various tribes of Hin- 
doos perform their respective devotions, and, 
while the fervent flame of piet}' kindles and 
spreads around us, in this ^d the following 
chafrter let’ us examine in order those other 
grand points of the comprehensive system of 
the Brahmin religion, which still remain to be 
investigated. 

Having used the word tribes, it becomes 
necessary for me, in this place, to state, in 
a cursory manner, what will be more particu- 
larly unfolded in the ensuing history, that 
the Hindoos ftave, from the remotest periods 
of antiquity, been divided into four great 
TRIBES, each of which comprehends a variety 
of inferior classes or casts. By the inviolable 
laws of Brahma, these tribes never inter- 
mingle in marriage, at entertainments, or, 
in any intimate manner, associate one with 
another, except, say more modern accounts, 
when they worship at the great temple of 
JAGGER^AUT, in Orissa, where it is esteemed 
a crime to make any distinction. Jacger- 
NAUT signifies Lord of the Cfcotion ; <and 

this 
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this injonction seems to imply, that, however 
the policy of their great lawgiver might think 
it necessary to keep them at other times sepa- 
rated, all ideas of superiority should be 
annihilated in the presence of that Being who 
is the common parent of all ranks and classes 
of mankind. The Brahaiiks, noble by their 
descent, and venerable by their sacerdotal 
office, form the hrst tribe. The second trilte is 
that of the Kethri, or rajas ; celebrated for 
their valour as the former for their sanctity. The 
Banians, or Merchants, compose the tribe of 
Bice. The fourth and most numerous tribe 
is that of SooDEii. To these four respective 
tribes are appointed different degrees of spiri- 
tual labour, difterent modes of performing the 
poojAH, or worship, and different elevations of 
attainable excellence and holiness. The tribe 
of Brahmins, however, is alone allowed to read 
the Veoas; and they explain them as they 
please to the other three tribes, who receive 
implicitly the interpretation of their priests. 
Wliat an unbounded latitude this must 
open to imposition, in religious concerns, 
must be evident to every reader of reflection. 
It has arisen from this circumstance chiefly, 
that the pure and sublime theology of 
Brahma, has been so debased and mu- 
tilated. 
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til&ted especially on' the coast of the jienmsula, 
by the policy of a venal priesthood, that few 
of its original features are to be traced in 
the devotion of tlie common people, who arc 
strangers to its genuine doctrines, and are 
enslaved by an everlasting round of cere- 
monies, not less painful than perplexing. The 
indefatigable exertions, indeed, of our own 
countrymen, have, of late years, burst asunder 
the veil that formerly obscured their religion, 
and the sacred language in the inscrutable 
recesses of which it w^as so long buried. 
ITow dilEeult it was, even in the time of the 
Emperor Akblu, to penetrate behind that 
veil, will be evinced by the follow mg interest- 
ing narrative. 

That prince, though bred in all the strict- 
ness of the Mohammedan faith, possessed a 
mind too liberal and enlarged to be holden m 
chains by any superstition whatsoevei. With 
a design to choose his own religion, or per- 
haps from mere curiosity, he made minute 
inquiries concerning the several systems of 
divinity that prevailed among mankind. The 
letter, of which Mr. Fraser has given to the 
world a translated copy,* in which he solicits 

Von. IV. B* the 

•Sot Tristib Nadir Shah, p 12, th tf Ultcr in\eu aI 
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the king of Portugal that missionaries might 
be sent to instruct him and his people in the 
doctrines of Christianity', is a singular instance 
of deviation, from the strong original bias to 
his own religion, in the mind of a Mohamme- 
dan. Akber was suceessful in his researches 
among all classes of religious votaries, except 
the Hindoos : from a knowledge of their sacred 
mysteries he found himself excluded by a 
line which it was impossible to pass. Diame- 
trically opposite to the Mohammedan and 
other systems of faith, which eagerly embrace 
proselytes of every description. The Brah- 
min superstition rejected all converts, and 
consequently defied all investigation. Not all 
his authority nor promises could induce the 
priests of that order to reveal the principles of 
their faith : at length, artifice succeeded where 
power failed, and in Feizi, the brother of his 
minister and confidant, Abul Fazil, a proper 
instrument seemed to be found, to accomplish 
the desired object. 

Feizi was, at that time, but of tender 
years, but sufficiently advanced to receive 
instruction for the part he was to act. Under 
the character of a poor orphan of the sacer- 
dotal tribe he was received into the house, and 
under the protection, ot a learned Brahmin at 

Benares ; 
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Benares; and, in the course of ten years, not 
only became master of the Sanscreet language, 
but of all the various branches of science 
taught at that celebrated university. The 
time approached for his return to the court of 
A^ber, and measures for his safe and unsus- 
pected departure from his patron and the city 
where he had so long resided were accordingly 
taken by the anxious monarch. An ardent 
passion conceived by the youth for the beau- 
tiful daughter of the Brahmin, and the 
impulse of gratitude strongly acting upon a 
generous mind, induced him, in a moment 
when virtuous principles predominated over 
the suggestions of vanity and ambition, to 
prostrate himself at the i\ et of his injured 
preceptor, to confess the intended fraud, and, 
amidst a flood of tears, to solicit his forgive- 
ness. 

The venerable priest, petrified with horror 
at the tidings, remained for some minutes in 
agonizing suspense and profound silence. At 
length, starting from his reverie, without 
descending to the bitterness of invective, he 
seize'd a poniard which hung at his girdle, and 
was just going to bury its point in his own 
bosom. The unhappy youth, arresting his 
uplifted arm, conjured him to attempt nothing 

against 
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against so sacred a life, and promised cheer- 
fully to submit to any severities that might 
expiate his offence. The Brahmin, who 
revered the uncommon genius and erudition 
of his pupil, now burst into tears, and 
declared his readiness to forgive him, as well 
as to continue in life, if ho would grant him 
two requests. Feizi with transport consented 
and solemnly swore to hold his injunctions 
inviolably sacred. Those injunctions were, 
that he should never trcnslate the VtUAs, 
nor reveal, to any person whatever, the niys- 
terious symbol of the Brahmin creed. Feizi 
kept the solemn promise he had made, as 
long as the Brahmin lived, but considered 
himself released from the obligation at the 
moment of his death. He then imparted to 
the secretary of Akber the leading principles 
of the Brahmin faith; which that writer 
detailed in the Ayeen Akbery ; the first, 
though not the most ample, source of all the 
real knowledge we have obtained concerning 
the theology and literature of Hindostan. 

This, therefore, may seem to be no improper 
place for introducing an account of " the 
Sanscreet language, and entering into a 
more particular examination of the doctrines 
contained in th^ four Veuas, Materials, 

however. 
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however, for a full investigation of that ab- 
struse subject, have not yet come to my 
hands ; although I am not without expecta- 
tion of possessing those materials in a very 
anijile degree before ray dissertation on the 
Hindoo literature, and comparison of the 
principles of the Brahmin and Grecian schooLs, 
sliall make their appearance. The reader will 
be pleased, for the present, to rest content 
with the following concise and cursory re- 
marks upon that sacred and ancient language, 
which are collected from the Samscreet 
Grammar of Mr. Halhed and the Disser- 
tations of Sir William Jones. By the for-, 
mer of these gentlemen we are acquainted 
that the Sanscreet alphabet consists of fifty 
letters, thirty-four of which are consonants ; 
and that nearly half of them carry combined 
sounds ; that the mode of writing Sanscreet 
is not as the Hebrew, the Persian, and the 
Arabic, are written, from the right hand to 
the left, but, in the European manner, from 
left to right ; and that it has this remarkable 
singularity, that the consonants in its alpha- 
bet are composed with a kind of regularity 
approaching to metrical exactness, which ren- 

Hi 

ders them peculiarly easy to be retained in 

the 
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the memory.* He asserts it to be a language 
of the most valuable and unfathomable an- 
tiquity ; the grand source as well as sacred 
repository of Indian literature, and the pa- 
rent of almost every dialect, from the Per- 
sian Gulph to the China Sea. He is even of 
opinion, that the Sanscreet was, in ancient 
periods, current not only over all India, 
considered in its largest extent, but over all 
THE Oriental world, and that traces of 
its original and general diffusion may still 
be discovered in almost every region of Asia. 
In ^ the course of Mr. Halhed’s various read- 
ing, he was astonished to find the similitude 
which it in many instances bore to the PeKsian 
and Arabic. He discovered the visible traces 
of its character, that character which he de- 
scribes to be so curious in its structure and so 
wonderful in its combination, on the most 
ancient medals and imperial signets of Eastern 
kingdoms and he seems to hint that it was 
the original language of the earth. Here, then, 
a stupendous subject unfolds itself for future 
and profound investigation, involving points 

of 


• See Mr. Hallxed’s Grammar of the Bengal Language, p. 8, 

I See the very elephant and learned preface to that Grammar, p. 5. 
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uf tife utmost importance both to religion and 
literature. 

To Mr. Halhed’s observations on the Sans- 
creet language might here be added many judi- 
cious reflections made by Sir William Jones on 
Sahscrcet compositions ; but, as those reflections 
will be my most certain guide hereafter, it is 
not my intention to anticipate, in this place, 
remarks which will more forcibly arrest atten- 
tion in the Dissertation on the Literature of 
India. It will be sufficient for the reader to 
be informed, in general, that Sir William 
strenuously asserts the remote, but not un- 
fathomable, anliriuity of the Sanscreet language. 
The Sanscreet prose he describes as easy and 
beautiful, and its poetry as «ublime and ener- 
getic. He observes, that tlic learned will find 
in it almost all the measures of the Greeks ; 
and that the particular language of the Brah- 
mins, or the Devaiiagaii, a word explained 
before, runs very naturally into Sapphics, Al- 
caics, and Iambics. Sir William represents 
It as even more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely 
refined than either, yet bearing to both so 
strung an aflSnity as to induce a conviction, in 
the mind of a philologer, that they all must 
have sprung from some common source ; a 


source 
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source which, perhaps, no longer exists. It 
is in the Devanagari language (a language 
believed to have been taught by the Divinity, 
who prescribed the artificial order of the cha- 
racters that constitute it in a voice from hea- 
ven) that the sacred Vedas are written, in a 
kind of measured prose. Let me not muti- 
late, by abridging the passage, the following 
most important information given us by this 
indefatigable Oriental scholar, with which, for 
the present, I shall conclude the subject. 
“ These letters, with no greater variation in 
their form, by the change of .straight lines to 
curves, or conversely, than the Cusic alpha- 
bet has received in its way to India, are still 
adopted in more than twenty kingdoms and 
states, from the borders of Cashgur and 
Kiioten to Rasia’s Bridge, and from the 
StENimu to the river of Siam. Nor can 1 
help believing, although the polislied and ele- 
gant Devanagari may not be so ancient as the 
monumental characters in the caverns of Ja- 
UASANDUA, that the square Ciialdaic letters, 
in which most Hebrew books are copied, were 
originally the same, or derived from the same 
prototype, both with the Indian and Arabian 
characters: that the Phcenician, from which 
the Greek and Roman alphabets were formed, 

by 
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by various changes and in versions, had a 
similar origin, there can be little doubt, 
while the inscriptions of Canarah seem to 
be compounded of Nagari and ^thio- 
pic letters, which bear a close relation to 
each other, both in the mode of writing 
from the left hand, and in the singular 
manner of connecting the vowels with the 
consonants. These remarks may favour an 
opinion, entertained by many, that all the 
sj/mhls of smnd, which, at first, probably, 
were only rude outlines of the different or- 
gans of speech, had a common origin : the 
sj/mliols of ideas, now used in China and Ja- 
pan, and formerly, perhaps, in Egypt and 
Mexico, are quite of a distinct nature ; but 
it is very remarkable, that the order of 
sounds in the Chinese Grammar corresponds 
nearly with that observed in Tibet, and 
hardly differs from that which the Hin- 
doos consider as thf invention of their 

(.ODS.”'* 

It has been remarked, that, wheresoever 
we direct our attention to Hindoo litera- 
ture, the notion of infmty presents itself. 
I am of opinion, that the same remark may, 

VoL. IV. C with 

• Asiatic Researches, vol i p, ^24, iihi supra 
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with still greater propriety, be applied to 
a more important subject, their thi:ology. 
That theology comprehends so many mo- 
mentous and interesting points, and, in the 
examination of it, such an extensive field is 
opened for speculation, that no author, de- 
termined fully to investigate it, can observe 
order entirely un violated. I shall proceed 
in that investigation with as much regula- 
rity of arrangement as the subject will al- 
low, and leave the rest to the candour of my 
readers. 

One of the most prominent features in 
the Indian theology is the doctrine of a 
Divine Triad governing all things ; a sub- 
ject by no means to be passed over in si- 
lence, but at the same time connected with 
the abstrusest speculations of ancient phi- 
losophy. It has been repeatedly observed, 
that the mythologic personages, Brahma, 
Veeshnu, and Seeva, constitute this grand 
Hindoo triad. By Brahma, it is univer- 
sally acknowledged, the Indians mean God 
the Creator : and possibly the Sanscreet root 
may have some afl[inity to the Hebrew 
bra or BARA, created. Veeshnu, in Sans- 
creet, literally signifies a cherisher, a preserver^ 
^comforter; and Seeva, a destroyer, and o'uew- 

ger. 
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ger. To these three personages, different 
functions are assigned, in the Hindoo sys- 
tem of mythologic superstition, correspon- 
dent to the different signification of their 
nameso They are distinguished, likewise, 
besides these general titles, in the various 
sastras and puranas, by an infinite vari- 
ety of appellations descriptive of their of- 
fice, which has been the occasion of as in- 
finite errors in the works of European tra- 
vellers. 

That nearly all the pagan nations of an- 
tiquity, in their various theological systenrs, 
acknowledged a kind of Tiinity in the di- 
vine nature, has been the occasion of much 
needless alarm and unfounded apprehension, 
especially to those professors of Christianity, 
whose religious jiriiiciples rest upon so slen- 
der a basis that they ti'aver mUh every wind 
of doctrine. The very circumstance which 
has given rise to these apprehensions, the 
universal prevalence of this doctrine in the 
Gentile kingdoms, is, in my opinion, so 
far from invalidating the divine authenti- 
city of it, that it appears to be an irre- 
fragable argument in its favour. It ought 
to confirm the piety of the wavering Chris- 
tian, and build up the tottering fabric of 

C 2 his 
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his faith. The doctrine itself bears such 
striking internal marks of a divine origi- 
nal, and is so very unlikely to have been 
the invention of mere human rea.son, that 
there is no way of accounting for the ge- 
neral adoption of so singular a belief by 
most ancient nations, than by supposing 
what I have, in pretty strong terms, inti- 
mated at the commencement of this chap- 
ter, and what I hope most of those, who 
honour these pages with a perusal, will 
finally unite with me in concluding to be 
the genuine fact, that this doctrine was nei- 
ther the invention of Pythagoras, nor Pla- 
to, nor any other philosopher in the ancient 
world, but a sublimk mvsteuious truth, 
one of those stupendous arcana of the in- 
visible world, which, through the conde- 
scending goodness of divine Providence, was 
revealed to the ancient patriarchs of the faith- 
ful line of Shem ; by them propagated to 
their Hebrew posterity ; and, through that 
posterity, during their various migrations and 
dispersion over the East, diffused through 
the Gentile nations among which they so- 
journed. 

I must again take permission to assert it as 
my solemn belief, a belief founded upon long 

and 
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and elaborate investigation of this important 
subject, that the Indian as wlII as all other 
triads of Deity, so universally adored through- 
out the whole Asiatic world, and under every 
denomination, whether they consist of pi;,r- 

SONS, Pill VCIPICS, or AT IHlllD'irS, DtlFIED, 

are only corruptions of the Christian doctrine 
of the TKiNirY. Physios mid false philoso 
phy have, in exery age, combined to darken 
this great truth ; but they nave not availed 
w holly to extirjiate it from ihe mind of man. 
With resjiect, however, to di awing any im- 
mediate jiarallel between the Chiistiau an 1 
Hiiuloo Trinity, as the Ilindr'o Trinity is 
now conceived of by the Bralinims, it might 
border on absolute blasphemy, principall)’^ on 
account of the licentious rites and gross phy- 
sical character of Seeva ; a character which 1 
cannot but consider as greatly misrepresented 
by them. In the Creator and Preserver of 
India, however, this sublime truth beams 
forth with a lustre which no physics have 
been able to obscure. Possibly, hereafter, too, 
it may appear, that, as their system of phi- 
losophy allows not of the absolute destruction 
of any object in nature, but asserts, that only 
a change of being takes place, the character of 
Seeva, as a destroyer, may be found inconsis- 
tent 
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lent with their principles ; and that, however 
misconceived in their present corrupted system 
of devotion, and however degraded by sym- 
bols equally hostile to all religion and all mo- 
rality, their third hypostasis was originally 
intended only to symbolize the (juickening attd 
regenerat'we power of God. This hypothesis 
is rendered exceedingly probable by the cir- 
cumstance of FIRE, the emblem of life, be- 
ing the true and ancient symbol of Seeva, 
whence the oldest pagodas, erected in honour 
of him, are invariably pyramidal. It is not, 
however, alone the expressive emblem of fire 
which marks the character of Seeva to have 
originally shadowed out the quickening, rather 
than the destroying, power of God, or rather 
the God himself of life and death; for, in 
the Hindoo cosmogony, all the three persons 
in this Indian triad are represented as being 
present during that solemn act ; and thus ire 
they depicted on Mr. Holwell’s first plate 
illustrative of that event. Now, as a destroyer, 
what employment could there be for Seeva 
during the creation of the world ? although, 
in the exertion of the vivific energy, there is 
obvious occasion for the presence of a being 
.whose peculiar function is to sow the seeds 
of embryo life, and give form and motion to 

inert 
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inert and shapeless matter. In this investiga- 
tion 1 am deeply sensible of the dangerous 
ground upon which I have to tread ; and, 
though it may not be in my power, nor do 
I pretend to obviate every difficulty, yet, in 
the course of it, I am confident that 1 shall 
be able firmly to establish the general posi- 
tion, that the Indian, not less than the other, 
triads of Asia, are but perversions of one 
grand primaeval doctrine. My humble but 
cat nest eff orts shall be exerted to explore, and 
trace back to its remotest source, this myste- 
rious doctrine, which is to be sought for 
in a very different country from Greece. 
In fact, that source must be explored, and 
can alone be found, in the first-known re- 
velations of the Deity to the human race, 
and in the most ancient traditions and hie- 
roglyphics of his highly- favoured people, the 
Jews. 

The understanding of man can never be 
more grossly insulted than when infidelity 
labours to persuade us, that a truth, so awfully 
sublime as that at present under consideration, 
could ever be the offspring of human inven- 
tion ; nor can history be more violated than 
when it fixes the origin of this doctrine to 
the schools of Greece. Equally above the 

boldest 
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boldest flight of human genius to invent, as 
beyond the most extended limit of human 
intellect fully to comprehend, is the profound 
mystery of the ever-blessed Trinity. Through 
successive ages it has remained impregna- 
ble to all the shafts of impious ridicule, 
and unshaken by the bolder artillery of blas- 
phemous invective. It is ever in vain that 
man essays to pierce the unfathogaable arcana 
of the skies. By his limited faculties and su- 
perficial ken, the deep things of eternity are 
not to be scanned. Even among Christians 
the sacred Trinity is more properly a subject 
of belief than of investigation, and every at- 
tempt to penetrate into it, farther than God 
in his holy word has expressly revealed, is at 
best an injudicious, and often a dangerous, 
effort of mistaken piety. If we extend our 
eye through the remote region of antiquity, 
we shall find this very doctrine, which the 
primitive Christians are said to have borrowed 
from the Platonic school, universally and im- 
memorially flourishing in all those eastern 
countries where history and tradition have 
united to fix those virtuous ancestors of the 
human race, who, for their distinguished at- 
tainments in piety, were admitted to a fami- 
liar intercourse with Jehovah, and the angels 

the 
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the divine heralds 'of his commands : some 
conversing with the Deity, face to face, upon 
earth ; and others, after beholding the divine 
aspect in the veil of mortality, caught up 
into heaven, without tasting of death, its 
appointed doom, to contemplate, with nearer 
view, and with more intense fervour, the be- 
atific glory. To Adam, in the state of inno- 
cence, many parts of the mysterious economy 
of the eternal regions were, by the divine 
permission, unfolded ; nor did his mind, at 
the fall, loose all impression of those wonder- 
ful revelations which had been gradually im- 
jiarted to him ; for the remembrance of his 
past enjoyment and forfeited privileges, doubt- 
less, formed one afflicting part of his punish- 
ment. It was in that happy state, when 
man s more refined and perfect nature could 
better bear the influx of great celestial truths, 
that the awful mystery was revealed to him, 
and it came immediately from the lips of that 
DIVINE Being, the mighty AvroOtm, or Self- 
existent, who, by his holv Word, cre- 
ated all things, and animated all things which 
he had created by that energetic and pervading 
SPIRIT which emanated from himself. It was 
at that remote period that this holy doctrine 
was first propagated and most vigorously 
VoL. IV. nourished ; 
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flourished; not in the school of Plato, not 
in the academic groves of Greece, but in the 
sacred bowers of Eden, and in the awful 
school of universal nature, where Jehovah 
himself was the instructor, and Adam the 
heaven-taught pupil. With the holy persona- 
ges that compose the Trinity he is represented 
as freely conversing, during all the period that 
he remained in a state of innocence, while the 
refulgent glory of the divine Shechinah, 
darting upon him its direct, but tempered, 
rays, encircled, with a flood of light, the en- 
raptured protoplast, formed in the image and 
similitude of his Maker. But, as he saw 
the radiance of the divine Triad in innocence 
with inexpressible joy, so, when fallen from 
that state of primaeval rectitude, he beheld 
it with unutterable terror; especially at that 
awful moment when the same luminous ap- 
pearance of Deity, but arrayed in terrible 
majesty, and darting forth severer beams, 
sought the flying apostate, who heard, with 
new and agonizing sensations, the majestic 
voice of Jehovah Elohim, literally the Lord 
Gods, walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day. 

For the history of the Christian Trinity 
itself, the various doctrines propagated re- 
lative 
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lative to it in the early ages after Christ, 
and the contests which ever since have not 
ceased to agitate the church from the third 
century to the present day, the reader will 
consult Bishop Bull, Mosheim, and its most 
successful modern defender. Bishop Hors- 
ley. My observations will be confined as 
much as possible to the most early Jew- 
ish notions of this holy mystery, and the 
degradation and prostitution of it, either in 
doctrine or by symbols, among the Gen- 
tiles. 

It has been observed by Grotius, that 
Christianity is only the completion of Hm ilea}- 
ish law;* we may therefore, with the great- 
est reason, expect to find so predominant 
a feature in the Christian, decisively marked 
in the Hebrew, system of theology. In re- 
ality, the diligent investigator of the Old 
Testament will find it to be sutficiently 
marked for the exercise and edification of 
his faith. It would probably have been, 
in more decisive language, insisted on in the 
writings of Moses, and in the venerable pro- 
phets who succeeded him, bit for a rea- 
son very forcible, although not generally at 

tended 


• Vide Grotius de Veritate, lib. i. sect. 14. 
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tended to. So unhappily prone were the 
great' body of the Hebrew nation to run 
into the gross and ‘boundless polytheism in 
•which their pagan neighbours were immersed, 
that the greatest caution and delicacy were 
necessary to be observed in inculcating a 
doctrine "which might possibly be perverted 
to perpetuate and to sanction those errors. 
Continually violating the two grand injunc- 
tions which stand foremost in the Deca- 
logue, the vulgar Jews were incapable of 
comprehending so exalted and mysterious a 
truth. Even amidst the awful and terrify- 
ing scenes that were transacting on the illu- 
mined summit of Sinai, though they saw the 
glory and heard the coke, yet could not all 
this stupendous display of Almighty power 
restrain the madness of their idolatry. From 
age to age, however, through all the periods 
of their empire, dispersed as they were through 
every clime, and languishing under every vi- 
cissitude of fortune, this threefold distinction 
in the Deity was confessed by the rabbies in a 
variety of writings and by a multitude of em- 
blems. '* 

In fact, this sublime doctrine is far from 
being only obscurely glanced at in the Old 
Testament. The intelligent and learned Jew 

well 
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well knows this, and would acknowledge 
it, were he not bound down in the fetters 
of national bigotry, and were he not inspired 
from his very infancy with sentiments of the 
bitterest rancour against the despised Messiah 
of the Christians. But whence originated 
this rooted contempt and aversion to the 
meek, the amiable, the beneficent, Messiah ? 
The perverted imaginations of their ambi- 
tious forefathers had invested the Messiah whom 
^hey expected with all the gorgeous trappings 
of temporal grandeur. Instead of the bene- 
volent Jesus, the Prince of peace, they ex- 
pected a daring and irresistible conqueror, 
who, armed with greater power than Csesar, 
was to come upon earth to rend the fetters in 
which their hapless nation had so long groan- 
ed, to avenge them upon their haughty op- 
pressors, and to re-establish the kingdom of 
Judah upon the ruin of all other kingdoms. 
The Shiloh, for whose coming the breast of 
the impatient Israelite of old panted, would 
not, they conceived, appear in less regal 
splendour than the magnificent Solomon, nor 
with less military array than the triumphant‘s 
Joshua. They believed, ' that, immediately 
on his advent, he was to elevate his im- 
mortal standard upon the sacred hill, and 

that 
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that his victorious legions were to march 
against and exterminate all opposers of his 
claim to universal sovereignty. Thus an em- 
pire, which Jehovah had declared should be 
founded in benevolence and equity, was, by 
the infatuated Jews, considered as about to 
be established by a wanton profusion of hu- 
man blood, and supported by the most fla- 
grant despotism. Happily for mankind, the 
Almighty Mind was inflamed with no such 
sanguinary and vindictive sentiments against 
his rebel subjects. Instead of the crimson 
banner of deserved wrath, the white flag of 
conciliation and pardon was displayed on 
the sacred heights of Salem. The Gentiles, 
obeying the summons, joyfully enlisted be- 
neath that banner, and are gathered into the 
garner of their heavenly Father ; while the 
obstinate Jews, still s]>urning the divine prof- 
fer, are scattered over the earth, and vIoa^, 
with mingled rage and indignation, the eleva- 
tion and prosperity of the despised sect of 
the Nazarene. Animated by this spirit of 
rancour against Christianity, they have, with 
Unparalleled audacity, proceeded to mutilate 
their most venerated records, and involve 
whatever evidence could be brought, in fa- 
vour and support of its leading doctrines 

from 
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from their early opinions, traditions, and 
writings, in a labyrinth of inextricable con* 
fusion, or entirely to bury that evidence in 
an abyss of impenetrable darkness. They 
have even dared to pronounce that the true 
sense of the sacred volumes themselves can 
only be found in the degrading comments 
and base forgeries of their intcri)reting 
rabbles, who lived in the early ages after 
( '/irisl. 

With the elaliorate productions of my 
learned predecessors on this disputed ground 
I have not the presumption to attempt an 
idle competition : but, as this book will 
probably go to a region of the earth where 
those excellent authors cannot be obtained, I 
shall endeavour to state, in the clearest and 
most concise manner possible, AV’hat are the 
genuine and avowed sentiments of the Chris- 
tian church, and of all its sincere adhe- 
rents, relative to this doctrine, which, as 
I observed before, is a mystery to be be- 
lieved, rather than a speculative doctrine to 
be agitated in warm and embittered contro- 
versy. 

Tlie Christian religion inculcates the be- 
lief of ONE God, eternal, infinite, Om- 
ni potent, without the least shadow of im- 
perfection 
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perfection in his nature, and without the 
remotest possibility of vicissitude. The sa- 
cred Scriptures, however express upon the 
subject of the Unity of the Godhead, as 
decidedly assert that there are, in the di- 
vine nature, three distinct hypostases, or per- 
sons, whom they denominate the Father, 
the Son, or Word of God, and the Holy 
Spirit. To each of these sacred persons, 
individually, all the essential attributes and 
all the peculiar operations of Deity are 
asserted to belong. The Father is the great 
FOUNTAIN of the Divinity. The Son and 
the Holy Spirit are emanations from that 
fountain : not divisible from their source, but 
eternally existing in it, and inseparably united 
to it. To maintain that the three persons 
in the sacred Trinity are of a different na- 
ture, that they can by any possible means be 
separated, or that there exists more than '^ue 
Fountain or Principle in the Divinity, is, as 
Bishop Bull has observed on this profound 
subject, gross Tritheism;* a doctrine ut- 
terly repugnant to that system of religion, of 
which the Unity of the Godhead forms the 

predominant 

* See BiRhop Bull’s Defens. Nic. Fid. passim, but particular’y 
his Discourse on the Trinity, in his Sermons, vol, iii. p. 829, edit, 
oct. 1713. 
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predominant feature. The Christian Trinity, 
therefore, is not a Trinity of principles, like 
that of the Persian philosophers ; it does not 
consist of mere locical notions and inadequate 
conceptions of Deity, like that of Plato; but it 
IS a Trinity of subsistences, or persons, joined 
by an indissoluble union As it is against the 
divinity of the second and third persons in this 
holy Triad that inveterate scepticism princi- 
pally points its rash invective, let us take a 
cursory review of the qualities and offices 
ascribed to them in the sacred writings. 

It IS necessary ever to be remembered, that, 
when those writings denoniinatc one person, in 
the Trinity, the fnst, another the second, and 
another the third, they must not be understood 
as if speaking of a priority of time or of nature, 
which would imply some sort of dependence, 
but only of ?i. priority of emanation The second 
person, indeed, is said to have proceeded from 
the lir.st, and the third from the first and se- 
cond : yet from this expression it by no means 
follows that they were created beings, for, in 
that case, to pay them any adoration would 
doubtless be to substantiate the charge which 
our opp ments bring against those who worship 
the Trinity, and involve us in all the guilt of 
complicated idolatry. It cannot be said of 
VoL. IV. D them 
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them, as of created ageiits. erat quando non 
crant ; or that they once were not ; since their 
going forth is said to have been from all eter- 
nity. They were, consequently, eternal and 
necessary emanations, co-eval and co-essential 
with the sublime Being from whom they 
emanated ; not circumscribed in their powers, 
not limited in their duration, which is the 
proper description and characteristic of created 
intelligences; but unlimited as the boundless 
universe which they animate and direct, inde- 
finable in the extent of their operations ; and, 
since they never were created, so it is impossi- 
ble that they should ever be annihilated. 

To prove what is thus asserted, texts need 
not be multiplied, St. John, who seems to have 
composed the particular Gospel which bears 
his name, on purpose to obviate some rising 
heresies in the church relative to our Saviour’s 
incarnation, expressly says. In the beginning was 
the WORD, (or Logos,) and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. And, since it 
is in the power of no created being to create 
other beings ; as the strongest proof of his 
divinity that could be given, he immediately 
adds. All things were made by him, and without 
him was not any thing made that was made.* 

He 


* John i, 1, 2, 3. 
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He sums up the whole of this decisive evidence, 
in proof of the declared divinity of the 
Logos, by this solemn declaration : the Woun 
was MADE FLESH, and dwelt among us, and we 
BEHELD HIS GLORv.* This is the attestation 
of one of that highly-favoured number of holy 
persons who, having been on earth the con- 
stant companions of Him, in whom dwelt all 

the FULNESS OF THE GODHEAD bo(Uly,-\ 1)6- 

held that glory break forth in unspeakable 
splendor, when, after his resurrection, he 
ascended into the skies whence he came, and re- 
sumed his seat upon the eternal throne. Of his 
unity with the Fathei, what terms can possi- 
bly be more pointed and express on the subject 
than those made use of by the incarnate Logos 
himself,, by him who came to be a pattern of 
humility to men, and with whose assumed eha- 
racter every species of improper boasting was 
totally incompatible? Yet, upon an occasion 
that seemed to demand the unqualified avowal 
of his immortal rights and dignity did the meek 
Messiah, in this emphatic and unequivocal lan- 
guage, assert his high rank in that universe 
which he had made : I and my Father are 
ONE.J The Holy Spirit is called the spirit of 

truth, 


* John i. 14. 


t Coloss. ii. 9. 


X John X. 30. 
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truth, WHO PROCEEDETH FROM THE FaTUEH.’^ 
The divinity and rank of this important per- 
sonage of the Trinity are repeatedly declared 
in holy writ ; and his character and attributes 
are sanctioned in the most awful manner. To 
lie to the Holy Ghost is expressly said to Ik 
unto God,^ and all manner of blasphemy but 
that against the Holy Ghost shall be forgiven. 
He was likewise present and actively assisting 
in the great and godlike work of creation ; for, 
the SPIRIT OF God moved upon the face of the 
•waters, f As by the word of the Lord the hea- 
vens were made, so were all the host of than by 
the miEA'iTi (in Hebrew the spirit) of his 
mouth. \ 

Equally rapid and energetic in his opera- 
tions, the Holy Spirit is the more imme- 
diate agent between the divine mind and that 
portion of it which animates the human form. 
He is the munificent dispenser to morta’.s of 
all the more splendid excellences and amiable 
endowments that adorn and illustrate our na- 
ture. He is represented as an evcellent Spirit, 
the Spirit of grace, the Spirit of wisdom, 
the Spirit of burning. It was this blessed 
Spirit that issued from the opening heavens 

in 
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ill the form of the spotless dove, and, alighting- 
in beams of glory upon the head of our Sa- 
viour, corroborated the solemn and public at- 
testation of Jehovah, that He was his beloved 
Son. It was this Spirit that diffused the radi- 
ance of the SiirciiiNAH round the same dig- 
nified Messiah when he was transfigured in the 
high and remote mountain, and when the asto- 
nished disciples, who accompanied him, beheld 
his altered visage siting like the sun, and his 
rciwiuit white as light, lie was the rushing 
miohty wind, that descended from heaven, and 
filled all the house in which the apostles weie 
assembled. He was the luminous splendor that 
sat upon each of them, and, while it imparted 
a ray of lethcrial fire to their bosoms, caused 
their loosened tongues to pour forth a sponta- 
neous flood of heaven- t-aught eloquence. 

The sceptic affirms, that this doctrine of a 
Trinity in Unity is contrary to reason, and he 
cannot give his assent to a manifest contradic- 
tion. But, in answer to this, it has been re- 
peatedly and forcibly urged, that a doctrine, 
which, as 1 have just remarked, soais far above 
the limited powers of our weak reason to 
comprehend, may yet by no means be contra- 
ditlorjj to that reason of which we so arrogantly 
boast Mankind, in this point, demand inore 

rigid 
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rigid proofs than on any speculative points 
whatever, concerning which the ingenuity of 
the human mind may choose to debate, can 
possibly be obtained. The question is, whether 
the subject ought to be brought to this stan- 
dard, and whether it is possible to be fathomed 
by that reason. If divines asserted that there 
are three Gods, that would indeed be a direct 
and palpable contradiction ; but we may surely, 
without violating reaso% maintain that there 
are, in the divine essence, three distinct hy- 
postases. The doctrine of the Antipodes was 
denied, till a better acquaintance with the true 
form of the earth and the principles of gravi- 
tation and attraction evinced the certainty of 
it. To a man, ignorant of the principles and 
rules of geometry, it must appear impossible to 
measure the diameter of the earth ; for, he 
would naturally inquire where was the vast 
line that should be drawn over the surface of 
bulky a sphere. It must appear still less prac- 
ticable to extend through the regions of space 
the line of mensuration, accurately to compute 
the distances, and correctly to describe the 
magnitudes, of the shining orbs that revolve 
through them ; yet, has the former been done 
without the immediate aid of the line and the 
rule, and the Jailer by means of the same 


science 
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science applied to astronomy. The Laplander 
cannot conceive that life can possibly be sus- 
tained under the direct fervours of an equinoc- 
tial sun ; nor can the scorched inhabitant of 
the Tropic at all com]>rchend how water should 
be bound in icy fetters. The latter would pro- 
bably deem it the height <tf madness to assert, 
that, clothed in fur, 'the hardy progeny of 
Russia and Lapland drive the rapid sledge, 
d^wn by rein-deer, over mountains of stagnant 
^^atel•; or that so opposite an element as fire, 
for whole nights, should glow with unabated 
\igour upon the surface of those icy fields, the 
surest defence of the traveller against the fierce 
and predatory beasts of the desert. The cir- 
cumstances thus enumerated may exhibit to 
superficial inquiry an apparent contradiction ; 
but, thence, the absolute impossibility of some, 
and the utter impracticability of others, are 
by no means to be inferred.* 

In the vast field of nature, and in the wide 
circle of science, a thousand perplexing phe- 
nomena daily occur ; of which, though our 
reason cannot resolve the mystery, we do not 
deny the existence. Both nature and science, 

however, 

* Seo this matter set in a clear point of view in Dr. Bedford’s* 
Sermons in the Defence ot the Tiinity, preached at Lady Moyer’s 
LectureSj p. 27, et seq. 
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however, exhibit objects which ittay assist weak 
human intellect in its endeavour to form some 
faint conception of this important truth. 
From the latter, a striking instance has been 
repeatedly adduced in the geometrical figure, 
the equilateral triangle, of which the three 
sides are equal in quantity, and, when united, 
exhibit one of the most perfect figures in the 
power of art to form. Upon this very ac- 
count, wo are informed by Kircher, the Egyp- 
tians actually made use of the triangle as a 
symbol to describe the “ numen 72 { ltio2 T 1 1 E 
DeITV in Ills THREE-KOLD CAPACITV.* The 
former holds out to us the solar orb, in which, 
the three qualities of kjame, i.ioht, and 
HEAT, inseparably blended, afibrd a noble 
symbol of a higher union. Of created objects, 
since there is none more noble in the uni- 
verse than the sun, I shall possibly be excused 
for referring also to that object for an eluci- 
dation of another magnified difficulty, started 
by Arianism against this mystery : that God the 
Son cannot be co-eval with God the Father, 
because the existence of any being, who pro- 
ceeds from another, must necessarily com- 
mence later than that of the source whence he 
proceeds, and that such very procession evi- 
dently 

* See Kirclier, in CEdip. -®gypt. vol. ii. p, 24. 
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dently implies inferiority. Let the sceptic then 
erect his eye towards that heaven, against 

which he aims the artillery of his weak wit 

•/ 

or his futile logic, and survey the sun diffusing 
through our system his genial beam. Let 
his imagination, warmed by the survey, travel 
back to that remote period, probably long 
antecedent to the formation of this globe, in 
which that orb, launched from the arm of the 
Creator, began to fill his lofty station in the 
skies. Whensoever that period commeneed, 
co-eval with its existence, at the very instant 
of its formation, emanated the vivifvino 
RAY that pervades and invigeates our whole 
system. Indeed, were it possible for us to 
forget our own noble code of religion, so far 
as to join with the enthusiastic adorers of that 
orb in ancient times, and believe it to be 
ETERNAL, we must own its RAY to have been 
ETERNAL also. 


VoL. IV. 
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CHAPTER II. 

In this Chapter is unfolded the Origin of that 
rooted Mancour and Contempt with which the 
Jews are inflamed against the Messiah. — 
That infatuated Peoph pay less Deference to 
the WRITTEN than to the oral Law, which 
they assert to have been delivered to Moses on 
Sinai. — An historical Acccniut of the cele- 
brated Code of Jewish Traditions collected by 
Rabbi Judah the Holy, and called the 
Misna. — Of the two Talmuds of Jerusa- 
lem and Babylon, and of the two Taruums 
of Onkelos and Jonathan. — The former 
Targum the most concise and pure Paraphrase, 
the latter more difftise, and supposed to have 
been interpolated. — A progressive View taken of 
the Passages in the Old Testament, establishing 
some Plurality, and others so express upon 
the Agency and Divine Attributes, of 
the Mimba, or Logos, and the Ruah Hak- 
kodesh, or Holy Spirit, as plainly to evince 
that a Trinity of Divine Hypostases 

subsisting 
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subsisting in the Godhead, must have been the 
Belief of the undent Jews. 

TN the preceding chapter I have asserted 
that the learned of the Jewish nation, in 
every period of their empire, knew and ac- 
knowledged the great truth which we are 
considering; that they applied, to the Messiah 
whom they expected, most of the texts and 
prophecies in the Old Testament, which we 
consider as pointedly allusive to Jesns Christ ; 
but that, to elude the force of the application 
of those texts to Him and their completion of 
those prophecies in his Person, they have mu- 
tilated their most venerated records ; that they 
have even declared that the true sense of their 
Scriptures is only to be found in the com- 
mentaries of their celebrated doctors, and that, 
in fact, they hold the Talmuds composed by 
them in higher, veneration than the original. 
1 have also hinted, that, if a doctrine so im- 
portant as this in the Christian system, a system 
which in a great measure is founded upon 
that of the Hebrews, cannot be discovered in 
those Scriptures in as great a degree as a tuUkm, 
for ever relapsing into pofytheism, would bear the 
ret'ehtion of it; that its being a genuine doc- 
trine of Christianity will be liable to be sus- 
pected 
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pected by those who' consider the one as in* 
separably connoted with the other. A patirat 
and candid examination of the whole question 
will enable us to solve every difficiUty and an* 
nihilate every doubt. 

It is necessary to acquaint the reader, that 
from that remote and memorable period in 
which the divine Legislator appeared to Moses 
on Sinai, the Jews have regarded, in the most 
sacred light, a code of traditional laws, which 
they denominate oral, in order to distinguish 
them from those which are called written, laws. 
They believe, that, when Moses received the 
law from the Almighty, he al.so received cer- 
tain CATiALA, or mysterious explanations of 
that law, which he did not think proper to 
commit to writing, but delivered orally to 
Aaron, to the priests the sons of Aaron, and 
the assembled Sanhedrim. While the former 
was faithfully delivered to posterity in the 
books of Exodus, Leviticus, and IN umbers, 
the latter, imprinted by frequent repetition 
on the memory of those to whom they were 
thus orally intrusted, were as faithfully de- 
livered down by tradition, from father to. son, 
and from age to age, till about the year after 
Christ 180 , when a celebrated rabbi, named 
Judah the Holy, collected together these vari- 


ous 
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ous traditions, and, committing them to 
writing, formed out of them the voluminous 
compilation, holden in such profound venera- 
tion among the Jews, called the Misxa, a 
Hebrew word signifying repetition. This holy 
doctor was the chief of the miserable remnant 
of that nation, who remained after their final 
dispersion, and after the total destruction of 
Jerusalem and the temple. Judah was in- 
duced to this act by the just apprehension, 
that, in their various dispersion and migra- 
tions through so many provinces, and during 
the interruption of the public schools, the 
traditions of their fathers and the rites of 
their religion should be obliterated from their 
memory. It was against the rigid adherence 
of the Jews- to the institutions prescribed by 
these traditions, preserved with such- anxious 
care and honoured with such profound vene- 
ration, to the great neglect of the precepts of 
the written law, that our Saviour repeatedly 
directed his animated censures : Fkll vxll ye 
ryect the commandment of God, that ye may keep 
your cum traditions. He ridicules their blind 
superstition in that respect ; and, while he 
does not discourage a decent attention to the 
wise maxims of their forefathers, he, in very 
decisive language, stigmates the infatuated 

zeal 
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zeal that wearied itself in a round of ceremo- 
nious observations of human institution, yet 
neglected the weightier matters of the law of 
God. From this cause principally arose the 
implacable malice with which the scribes and 
pharisees pursued even to the cross the daunt- 
less upbraider of their hypocrisy, who, to the 
crime of being humbly bom, added the aggra- 
vating offence of manly truth and inflexible 
integrity. 

About a hundred years after Rabbi Judah 
had thus consolidated into one body all the 
traditions in his power to collect, under the 
title of Misna, which the Jews to this day 
honour with the appellation of the Second 
Law, and which in fact they hold in higher 
veneration than the First, another celebrated 
rabbi, of the name of Johanan, compiled a 
treatise called the Gemara. Gemara is a 
Hebrew term signifying pcTjicere conmmmare; 
that is to say, this learned doctor, by collecting 
all the remaining traditions of the Jews, as 
well as all the legal decisions of the Jewish 
doctors on certain great points of controversy 
relative either to their ecclesiastical or civil po- 
licy, and by adding an ample comment of his 
own upon the Misna, completed the grand 
undertaking which Judah had begun '' They 

therefore 
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therefore (says Calmet) call this work Com- 
pkUon, Perfection, because they consider it as 
an explanation of the whole law, to which 
there can be no farther additions made, and 
after which nothing more can be desired.”* 
The Misna and the Gemara, joined together, 
compose the Talmud, (that is, doctrinal,') 
the grand code of Jewish traditional divinity. 
Of these Talmuds there are two; that of Je- 
rusalem, so called from being compiled in that 
city, and the other, that of Babylon, because 
the production of the Babylonian school. The 
former consists of the Misna of the Rabbi 
Judah and the Gemara of Johanan ; the latter 
of the same Misna, but united with the Ge- 
mara, or completion of Rabbi Asa, who flou- 
rished at Babylon about a century after Rabbi 
Johanan. The former Talmud is more con- 
cise and obscure in its style than the latter, 
which is, therefore, more in request among 
the Jews, whose partiality to it may possibly 
be increased by the numerous legends and ro- 
mantic tales with which it abounds. Now, 
in what superior esteem, even to the sacred 
volumes themselves, these Talmuds are holden 
by the Jews is evident from the following 

adage 

* See Calmet*b great Historical, Critical, and Etymological, 
Dictionary, under the article Gemara, vol. i. p. 598. 
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adage, recorded by Calmet, who says, they 
compare “the Bible to water, the Misna to 
wine, and the Gemara to hypocras," Hypo- 
eras (or Hippocras, as it should rather be 
written, since the word is derived from its 
supposed inventor Hippocrates) is a kind of 
medicated wine, used in foreign countries, 
and enriched with the most fragrant aromatics 
and the strongest spices. This proverbial say- 
ing is amply illustrative of their real opinions 
on the score of these traditions, and decisively 
corroborative of the propriety of my former 
remarks. However high in the opinion of the 
Jews the two Talmuds of Jerusalem and Ba- 
bylon may rank ; and however strong may be 
the proof, thus exhibited, that they have trans- 
ferred to the oral law a great part of that ve- 
neration which their ancestors entertained for 
the loritten laic; yet there are other produc- 
tions of Hebrew piety and erudition deserving 
still more distingui.shed notice, and far more 
venerable in point of anticjuity than these. 
From the Talmuds, involved as they are in a 
veil of fable and superstition, though, doubt- 
less with some sublime theological and moral 
truths intermixed, no substantial evidence can 
possibly be adduced of their early opinions on 
the grand point of theology under discussion ; 

VoL. IV. E or. 
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or if any should appear, it must be principally 
in the Misna of Judah. The real sentiments 
of the more ancient Jews are only to be found 
in those two celebrated paraphrases on the 
Hebrew text, called the Targums, the more 
ancient one bearing the name of Jonathan, 
and that less ancient, but not materially so, 
the name of Onkelos. The Targuni com- 
posed by Jonathan is a dilFuse commentary on 
the greater and less prophets ; and was written 
according to Calmet, about thirty years before 
the time of our Saviour. The Targum of 
Onkelos is entirely upon the Pentateuch, or 
five books of Moses, and, both in its style and 
mode of application, is more concise than the 
former. They are both written in tolerably 
pure Chaldee, although that of Onkelos is 
reckoned more pure and is in most esteem 
among the learned. That of Jonathan, how- 
ever, is most in requi^st among the Jews in 
general ; and is strongly suspected to have had 
additions made to it by the Jewish doctors, 
who lived many centuries after Christ. These 
Targumim, therefore, but more particularly 
the former, must be our only sure guide m 
investigating the unadulterated sense of tiie 
Old Testament, and in exploring the genuine 
sentiments of the Jews. 


The 
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The learaed critic and Hebraist, Dr. Wot- 
ton, has remarked that it is bdt fair to let the 
Jewish doctors explain their own Scriptures, 
and to receive their comments as the truest 
expositions of them, when there is no reason 
to suspect any latent ill intention or improper 
bias swaying the judgment of the commen- 
tator.* Undoubtedly a diligent attention to 
the vast treasure of Hebrew traditional know- 
ledge, which the Misna of Judah contains, 
has been of infinite service to Christian di- 
vines in explaining many difficult passages of 
the New Testament, and, in particular, those 
parts of our Lord’s dis''ourses aud St. Paul’s 
Epistles which are so di.'cctly allusive to their 
ancient customs and traditions. Whatever 
objections, therefore, may be brought against 
more recent expositors, nothing of this kind 
can be urged against the paraphrases either of 
Jonathan or Onkelos; and if, as was before 
hinted, the text of Jonathan has been cor- 
rupted, we may depend upon it that nothing 
favourable to the doctrine of the Trinity has 
been added to it ; and, if any arguments can be 
found there to support that doctrine, they 

ought 

* See the preface to Dr. Wotton’s Discourses on the Tradition 
of the Jews, \ol. i. p 8, edit. oct. Lond. 1728 
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ought, on that very account, to carry with 
them a double ^veight of evidence. 

For my own part, 1 own that I have ever 
considered the two first verses of the Old Testa- 
ment as containing very strong, if not decisive, 
evidence in support of the truth of this doc- 
trine. Elohim, a noun substantive of i \\ e . plural 
number, by which the Creator is expressed, 
appears as evidently to point towards a plu- 
rality of persons in the divine nature as the 
verb in the singular, with which it is joined, 
does to the unity of that nature. In prindpio 
creamt Deus. With strict attention to gram- 
matical propriety, the passage should be ren- 
dered, In prindpio creadt Dii ; but our belief 
in the unity of God forbids us thus to translate 
the word Elohim. Since, therefore, Elohim 
is plural, and no plural can consist of less than 
two in number, and since Creation can alone 
be the work of Deitv, we are to understand 
by this term, so particularly used in this place, 
God the Father, and the eternal Logos, or 
Word of God, that Logos, whom St. John, 
supplying us with an excellent comment upon 
this passage, says, was in the beginning with 
God, and who also was God. 

As the Father and the Son are so expressly 
pointed out m the first verse of this chapter ; 


so 
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so is the third person in the blessed Trinity 
not less decisively revealed to us in the second. 
And the Spirit of God moved upon thefcxe of 
the waters. Calasio renders this passage, Spi- 
ritus Dei motabat, &c. ; but, as Dr. Patrick 
has rightly observed, this is not the exact 
meaning of the text ; for the original verb, 
translated moved, should be rendered brooded, 
upon the water : incubaoit, as a hen broods 
over her eggs.* Thus, we see the Sprit ex- 
erted 


• It is translated by to veiy word in the Syriac version^ of the 
Hebrew text, as 1 find it in Waitou’s Polyglot. In the inter- 
lincary vcvbiou of Pagninus, however, ti\e verb motabat” is 
used. It ib remarkable how variouBly both the verb itself and the 
preceding noun are rendered in the several Eastern translations 
inserted in that elaborate work; and this variety has probably given 
rise to all the mistaken ideas of the Gentiles on the tiubject. 
Thus, in the Samaritan version, it is rendered, “Spiritus Dei se- 
rebatur super aquas;” in which it agrees with the Septuagint and 
|.he vulgato Latin. From some perverted notion of this kind, 
delivered traditionally down to the Indians, it has most likely 
arisen, that, in all the engravings descriptive of the Indian 
cosmogony, Brahma is represented lloating on the abyss upon 
the leaf of the sacred lotos. Thus, in that spirited and beau- 
tiful ode of Sir William Jones to Naraiiena, which, literally 
translated, he observes, means the Spirit moving on the water, we 
find the following remarkable stanza, in which is combined the 
idea both of the mvndane egg and the Spiritua incuham^ It will be 
remembered that Sir William, in this passage, professes to give the 
principals of the Indian cosmogony, as he found them |displayed in 
the two most venerable Sanscrect productions of India, so often 

mentioned 
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efted upon this occasion an active effectual 
energy ; by that eneigy, agitating the vast abyss, 

and 

mentioned hereafter, the Memumsriti, or Institutes of Menu, and 
the Sree Bhagavat. 

First, an all-potent all-pervading sound 

Bade flow the waters, and the waters flow’d, 

Exulting ill their measureless abode, 

Diffusive, multitudinous, profound. 

Then, o’er the vast expanse, primordial wind 
Breath’d gently till a lucid bubble rose, 

Which grew in perfect shape an ego relin’d. 

Created substance no such beauty shews. 

Above the warring waves it daiic’d elate, 

Till from its bursting shell, with lovely state, 

A form ciBruhan fluttered o’er the deep, 

Brightest of beings, greatest of the great ; 

Who, not as mortal htei p, 

Their eyes in dewy slei‘p, 

But, heav’nly pensive, on the lotos lay, 

That blossom’d at his touch and shed a golden ray. 

See the whole of this Hymn in the Asiatic 
Miscellany, p. 24. Calcutta printed. 

Menu, I have frequently observed, is the Indian Noau, 
and therefore the- Institutes, remembered from Menu, may be of 
an antiquity little inferior to the great patriarch himself. I have 
gone deeply, at the commencement of my history, into aU the 
Oriental cosmogonies, but particularly into that of India. The 
result, I trust, will be a proud addition of strength and glory to 
the Mosaic system. Whether I shall obtain readers for that por- 
tion^ of my work, or indeed any part of it, is yet doubtful with 
me ; but, to prevent its being dull or tedious, I have endeavoured 
to inspirit lhat particulor part with all the energy and animation 
that language can afibisd to dignify the lofliest subject possible to 
" be 
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and infusing into it a powerful principle. 

1 shall, hereafter, .show at lai^e how generally 
throughout all the Oriental nations, but espe- 
cially in Hindostan, this notion of the Spiritus 
incuham was adopted; and whence, except 
from this primitive source, can we deduce the 
doctrine of the wov vgiuroyovov, or the primogenial 
egg, so particiilarly noticed in the hymns at- 
tributed to the Grecian Orpheus ? 

I have asserted, that, to each of the sacred 
persons in the Trinity, such names are ap- 
plied, and such offences allotted, as are alone 
applicable to Deity Of divine inherent power, 
creation itself is certainly one grand proof, 

and 

be discussed, the birth or natupwE and or man. I have 
tiared the Orphean egg to its genuine source, and 1 have shewn 
that the primitive ca^rulean form of India (for so Narayan is 
painted) is no other than the great Egyptian Deity, Cnepu, 
wlio was represented, in their fiyinbuls, as a being of a dark blue 
complexion, and thrusting from its mouth the primoival egg, whence 
the world was generated. But, to proceed in reviewing the re- 
maining variations in the Oriental versions Of the second verse of 
the first chapter of Genesis. The Targum of Onkelos renders the 
words “ Spiritus insufflabat,” and the Arabic has “ Venti Dei 
Habant, ’ all which very much resembles what we read in San- 
choniatho’s Phoenician Cosmogony, of the dark and turbid air 
agityting the gloomy chaos and the impregnating wind Colpia, a 
word which Bochart very justly supposes to be only a corruption of 
the Hebrew word Col-pi-jah, or the voice of Go4. Compare 
Walton’s Polyglotta, tom. i. p. 2, edit JLond. 1060, Cumber- 
land’s Sonchoniatho, p. 14, and Bochart’s Sacra Geog. lib. ii. 
c. 2, quarto edit 1681. 
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and the cbm^inBadmg of kmgmges,, which as 
catiainly can only he the work of a Deity, is 
another. To these proofs it may be added, 
that praper. is expressly commanded in various 
parts *of Scripture to be offered to eacA, and 
to eacA is separately assigned the stupendous 
attribute of forgiveness of sins. Elohim, it has 
been remarked, seems to be th# general appel- 
lation by which the triune Godhead is collec- 
tively distinguished in Scripture ; and, though 
the august name of Jehovah in a more pe- 
culiar manner belongs to God the Father, yet 
is that name, in various parts of Scripture, 
applied to each person in the holy Trinity. 
The Hebrews considered this name in such 
a sacred light that they never pronounced it, 
and used the v'ord Adonai instead of it.* It 
was, indeed, a name that ranked first among 
their profoundest cabala; a mystery sublime, 
ineffable, incommunicable ! — It was called 
Tetragrammaton, or the name of four 
letters, and those letters are Jod, He, Vau, 
He, the proper pronunciation of which, from 
long disuse, is said to be no longer known to 

the 

* Their making use of this particular word Aoon^i, which is 
the. phiral ot Adoni, and signifies sir Lords, is a circumstance 
not to be passed over unnoticed, as it seems manifestly allusive to a 
plurality in Deity. 
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the Jews themselves. This aiwiai name was 
first revealed by God to Moses fitMH the centre 
of the burning bush; and Josephus, who, as 
well as Scripture, relates this circumstance, 
evinces his veneration for it, by calling it the 
name which his religion did not permit 
him to mention.”* From this word, the 
pagan title of Jao and Jove is, with the 
greatest probability, supposed to have been 
originally formed; and in the golden verses 
of Pythagoras, there is an oath still extant to 
this purpose, “ By him who has the four 
LETTERS.”! The Jews, unable to overthrow 
the evidence of our Saviour’s miracles, with 
unparalleled audacity assert, that. When he 
was in the temple, he found out and stole 
this ineffable Tetragrammaton, deposited in 
its sacred recesses, which he inserted into his 
thigh, between the skin and the fiesh, and, 
by virtue of this talisman, performed all the 
miracles which he wrought. As the name 
Jehovah, however in some instances applied 
to the Son and Holy Spirit, was the proper 
name of God the Father; so is Logos, in as 
peculiar a manner, the appropriated name of 
God the Son. The Chaldee paraphrasts trans- 
VoL. IV. E late 

* Antiq. Judaic, lib. ii. cap. 5 , p. 61. 
t TcT^aicTvs, Vide Se)den de Diis Syrita, Syntag. ii. c. 1, 
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late the original Hebrew text by mimra da 
Jehovah, literally the word of Jehovah ; a 
term totally different, as Bishop Kidder has 
incontestably proved, in its signification and 
in its general application among the Jews, 
from the Hebrew dabar, which simply means 
a discourse or decree, and is properly rendered 
by pithgam*. In the septuagint translation 
of the Bible, a work supposed by the Jews 
to be undertaken by men immediately inspired 
from above, the former term is universally 
rendered Ao^os, and it will presently be 
evinced, that it is so rendered and so under- 
stood by Philo and all the more ancient Rab- 
bins. The name of the Third Person in the 
ever-blessed Trinity has descended unaltered 
from the days of Moses to our own time; 
for as well in the sacred writings as by the 
Targumists, and by the modern doctors of 
the Jewish church, he is styled Ruach Hak- 
KODESH, the Holy Spirit. He is sometimes, 
however, in the rabbinical books, denomina- 
ted the Shechinah, or Glory of Jehovah. 
In some places he is called Sephira, or Wis- 
dom; and, in others, the Binah, or Under- 
standing.-f' 

From 


* Demonstratioti of the Messiah, part iii. pages 108, 109. 
t Dr. Allix’s Jufigement, p. 168, ubi supra. 
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From the enumeration of these circum- 
stances, it must be sufficiently mident to the 
mind which unites piety and reflection, that, 
so far from being silent upon the subject* 
the ancient Scriptures commence with an 
avowal of this doctrine, and that in fact the 
Creation was the result of the joint opera- 
tions of the Trinity. I must again remark, 
that any direct parallel between the Hindoo 
and Hebraic triad of Deity cannot be made 
without profaneness ; yet it is worthy of no- 
tice, that Brahma, Veeshnu, and Seeva, in 
Mr. Holwell’s plate illustrative of the cre- 
ation, are all three represented, if not as co- 
adjutors, at least as present, in that stupen- 
dous work ; and the reader will possibly agree 
with me in opinion, that the whole relation, 
which, it will be my province to give at large 
hereafter, is, I do not say a mutilation of the 
Scripture of Moses, which possiblif^th.^ Brah- 
mins never have seen, but, certainly, a cor- 
ruption of some primseval tradition of the cre- 
ation of man, propagated by that descendant 
of Seth, who first settled in a country em- 
phatically called by Persian writers “ the pa- 
radisaical regions of Ilindostan.” But of this 
as well as many other striking circumstances 
of similitude between the Hebrew, the Hin- 

4 . doo, 
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doo, and other Oriental systems of the cosmo- 
gony, I shall have occasion to treat amply in 
the first volume my history. 

If the argument above offered should still 
appear to be inconclusive, the twenty-sixth 
verse of this chapter contains so pointed an 
attestation to the truth of it, that, in my 
opinion, when duly considered, it must stagger 
the most hardened sceptic : for, in that text, 
not only the plurality is unequivocally ex- 
pressed, but the act, which, 1 have before 
observed, is the peculiar prerogative of Deity, 
is mentioned together with that plurality, 
the one circumstance illustrating the other, 
and both being highly elucidatory of this 
doctrine. And Gov (Elohim) said, let vs 
MAKE fjtan in ovh image, after our likeness. 
Why the Deity should speak of himself ,in the 
plural number, unless that Deity consisted of 
more than' one person, it is difficult to con- 
ceive; for, the answer given by the Jews, 
that this is only a figuarative mode of expres- 
sion implying the high dignity of the speaker, 
and that it is usual for earthly sovereigns to 
use this language by way of distinction, is 
futile, for two- reasons. In the first place, 
it is* highly, degrading to the Supreme Ma- 
jesty to suppose HE would take his model of 
* speaking 
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speaking and thinking from man, though it is 
highly consistent with the vanity of man to 
arrogate to himself (as doubtless was the case 
in the licentiousness of succeeding ages) the 
style and imagined conceptions of Deity; 
and it will be remembered, that these solemn 
words were spoken befi}re the creation of that 
being, whose false notions of greatneiA and 
sublimity the Almighty is thus, impiously, sup* 
posed to adopt. In truth, there does not seem 
to be any real dignity in an expression, which, 
when used by a human sovereign in relation 
to himself, approaches very near to ahsur<» 
dity. The genuine fact, however, appears 
to be this. When the tyrants of the East 
first began to assume divine honours, they 
likewise assumed the majestic language ap- 
propriated to and highly becoming the Deity, 
but totally inapplicable to man. The error 
was propagated, from age to age, through a 
long succession of despots ; and, &t length, 
Judaic apostacy arrived to such a pitch of 
prophane absurdity as to affirm that very 
phraseology to be borrowed from mhn which 
was the original and peculiar language of the 
Divinity, It was, indeed, remarkably perf* 
tinent when applied to Dmty; for, in a suc- 
ceeding chapter, we have still more, express 

authority 
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authority for lilfhat is thui^ asserted, where 
the' Lord God himself says. Behold! the man 
is Become as oath' of us - a very singular ex- 
pression, which some Jewish commentators, 
with equal effilbntery, contend was spoken by 
the Deity to the council of angels that, ac- 
cording to their assertions, attended him at 
the Creation. From the name of the Lord 
God being used in so emphatical a manner, 
it evidently appears to be addressed to those 
sacred persons to whom it was before said, 
Zet vs make man; for, would indeed the om- 
nipotent Jehovah, presiding in a less dignified 
council, use words that have such an evident 
tendency to place the Deity on a level with 
created beings ’—Besides, if the authorities 
adduced by Allix, in support of the assertion 
which he makes in page 78 of his Judgement, 
and those brought by Calmet under the article 
Angels, be at all valid, angels, in the opinion 
of the Taftnudical Jews, were not created till 
the fifth day, immediately preceding the for- 
mation of man; and thus a non-entity will 
be found to have been consulted. A still 
more complete answer, however, to this ob- 
jection, may, in my opinion, be found in the 
words of the great apostle t6 the Hebrews, 
quoting the inspired Psalmist : To which of the 

angels 
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ea^eb said he at tw^, sp* «on mt 

RIGHT RAND? And tbec^ 13 , if the same 
chapter, a wonderful attestation of the divi- 
nity of the Logos, which> in this place, 
ought by no means to .be,omittJ|. Though 
Jehovah conferred not, that honour on angels, 
yet to the Son he said, TfY xheone, O God, 
IS FOR EVER and everJ* 

It is now necessary to descend to some par- 
ticulars, for pointing out which I am prin- 
cipally obliged to the indefatigable exertion and 
laboured scrutiny of the author cited above. 
These will incontrovertibly prove, that the 
word Elohim was exactly thus understood by 
Moses himself and the ancient Hebrews, 
however their modern descendants may deny 
the allusion ; that their own paraphrasts ap- 
ply the term Logos, in the very same manner 
as we do, to the second, as well as that of 
Holy Spirit to the third, person in the bles- 
sed Trinity; and that, in fact, they had the 
fullest belief in that Trinity, expressed in the 
most emphatical language, and explained by 
the most significant symbols. 

Dr. Allix has, with great energy both of 
language and sentiment, remarked, that, al- 
though the principal aim of Moses, in his 

writings. 


Hebrews xii. 7. 
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vmtiDgs, was evidently to root out of the 
minds of men- the prevailing notion of poly- 
tfaeism> yet timt he constantly describes the 
creation (^the world in words that directly 
intimate a ^vrality in the Godhead. Instead 
of distii^ishing the Creator by the appella- 
tive Jehovah^ that awful appellative by which 
the Deity first made himself known to Moses 
in the burning bush, and by him to his peo- 
ple, and writing Jebovah Bara, Jehovah 
created, he uses these remarkable expressicms 
Bara Elohim, the Gons created; and, in 
the concise history of the creation only, uses 
H above thirty times. The combining this 
plural noun with a verb in the singular, as 
has been before-noticed he had done, would 
not appear so remarkable if he had uniformly 
adhered to that mode of expression ; for, then 
it would be evident be adopted the mode used 
by the Gentiles in speaking of their false gods 
in the plural number; but, by jcnning with 
it a singular verb or adjective, rectified a 
phrase that might appear to give a direct 
sanction to the error of polytheism. But, in 
reality, the reverse is the fact ; for, in Deu- 
teronomy xxxii. 15, 17, and other places, he 
uses the singular number of this very noun to 
express the Deity, though not employed in 

the 
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me ftugfttst ifTork Smk : 

iaetijivmtum He^ lilce- 

^e aisURgqkhes 
pa8sa|:es by other 

ber and, conBa<{t|iijn%/^d!^ I <$0 
** any of these na#^ 

more propriety and '•rodt^dat 

polytheistn. ” Bat, Afbses hilnself 

IISes ' this rery word BUoli^ni wltl' veibd knd 
adjectives -in 'the plaral. Of this a^ge, Dr. 
jliltx ethimerateii tWo,‘ among tmany ' other 
glaring instsmOes, that mi^t be bin^ght^fidm 
the Pentateuch ; the forther in Genesis 16, 
Quandoerrare fecerunt m Deus; thelatljer in 
Genesis xxxv. 7, Qjuia ibi revelati Stmt hd eum 
Deus I and by other ins'pifed writers in va- 
rious parts of the Old Testament. Bat par- 
ticularly he brings in evidence t|ie iblbwing 
texts, which the reader ^11 excuse 'my biting 
at length, viz. Job. xxxv. 10 ; Jos. xxiv. 19 ; 
Psalm cxix. 1 ; Eccles. xxii. 3 ; 1 Sam. vii. 23; 
ail which, he observes, ** she^ the iff^dence of 
Abarbanel on the Pentateuch, (fol.'G, col. 3), 
who, to ebidd the ibtce of this'^ argument, 
maintains, that the word Elohim is singalar.” 
In tbis .audacious assertion, however,‘''impo- 
VoL, IV. F dent 


** The reader wii! pleaee to htho notice^ that I eoiitiauo to cite, 
throughout, the Latin tiansiation of Mario del Calaaio. 
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as it is, AbarlJahei has bfecn smf'c 
fMirtcd by the Synagbgue and most of the m6- 
dlcrn Hebi^iv ebmtiiHntators upon the subject*; 
Bbt h6i;<^ a'bsirfdly, add with What bamfeded 
cdfit¥4dictibn the direfct aud avoWed Opi- 
nions of thdir iStneestors, will, as wc advance 
farther* in the suT>ject', be nlade decisively evi- 
dent. Por the present, it may be sufficient tb 
observe, that the repeated address of the di- 
vine Being to certain persons, his co-adju- 
tors in the work of creation, before men, 
or even abgels, acdorditig* to' the Jewish Be- 
lief, began to exist, as wdllr a^ fhe express 
words noticed in a preceding page, Lrv us 
make man, and in our iimge ; and aftei*- 
wards, Let vs go down, and let us there 
cdhffMnd their tanguc^e ; are pointedly allu- 
sive to a plurality, and, ah' Our authOjjr ob- 
serves, “ very lively characteiW of this dbfc- 
trine.” 

If it should be denied that Moses Oompos^ 
Kis histoiy uii^er fhe iitarnedlafe infliroBbe Of 
divine ins^iraltion, it suVely will be allbw^, 
^at Bo' undbretood tbe labgdage in Which he 
Wrote, and* that he could nol’ possibly be igvro- 
ranl of the purport' of those laws whit^ Ife 
promulgated. It must, therefore,* to eVery 
reader of reflection, appear exceedingly singu- 
lar, 
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lar, that, when he was .ctiuieavouriiig to oata- 
blisli a theological systaio.ittf which the Unity 
of .the Godhead was the leading priociid^, and 
in jM^hich itdiffered from all otlier , systems, he 
should wake use of tenns, .^i^tly Amplica- 
live of a plurality, in it. Yet so deeply was 
the awful truth undeir ^iCopsaderfttian -impressed 
upon the mind of the Hebrew legislator that 
this is constantly done by him ; and, indeed, 
as Allix has observed, there is scarcely any 
method of speaking, from which a plurality 
iu,. Deity may be inferred, that is .not used ci- 
tbar, by himself in tho Pen^teuch, or. by the 
other inspired writers in various parts of the 
Old Testament. A plural is joined .witli a 
verb singular, as in that passage cited before 
Irqm Gen. i. 1 ; a plural is joined with a verb 
plural, as in Gen. xxxv. 7; And Jacob, called 
Ike name of the place Bethd ; because^ rZ/e-Gops 
there appeared to him. A plural is joined 
with an adjective plural ; Josh. xxxv. 19 ; You 
qamot serve the Lard ; far, he is the body 
pODS. To these passages if we add that re- 
markable one adduced before from Ecclesias- 
tes, Itqmembcr th^ Quhahors in the days of thy 
youth ; and the predominant use of the words 
Jehovah Eeoiiiai, or t^e JLord thy God.s, 

which 
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which occttr a buodised times in tiie law (the 
word Jehovah implying the unity of the es- 
sence, and a plurality in that unity) ; 

we mast, allow that nothing can be more 
plainly doctrine in the ancient 

Scriptwfei^i ‘ * 

If. Philo JopytH fWnaiM to explain the 
national seripture$« ^e shall find him ex- 
pressly saying what is here affirmed, ** that 
the chief purpose of Moses was to over- 
throw the reigning polytheism ; however, 
that, although God is one, this must be un- 
derstood with respect to nature rather than 
number ; that his nature is incomprehensible 
to man, because, be has nothing in common 
with mortals, nor is there any thing in the 
circle of existence to which we may possibly 
liken, or by which we can properly compare 
or judge of, that nature.”* Indeed, Philo’s 
mind was so engrossed with this idea of a 
plurality, and throughout his work he is so 
express upon the subject of the Locos, not 
considered as an attribute in the Platonic, 
but as a person, in the Jewish, sense of 
the word, that to cite all the passages re- 
lative 

• ^iloiiis Judiei d« l^aci» Legis Aftegoria, Ub. iii. J>. 811 , ct 
>oq. edit; Itilil. 
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lative to it would be to tfanscfibe the whole 
work.* 

1 shall now proceed to eoltslidt^^ cettain ob- 
jections which have been urged against the 
word Elphim being oamideted'^aa allui^e tb 
the doctrine of a III CMiieiu}. 

To the argument, 

in Scripture applied to-libgiillii, prince, jud- 
ges, and even to false gods, it may be re- 
plied, that Elohim, being the word more 
particularly appropriated to denote supreme 
majesty and eminent dignity, and likewise the 
strongest word in the Hebrew language that 
could be found to express them, was one 
reason which induced Moses 'to make use of 
it ; the other was, its having a plural sense : 
and his using this word, in preference to 
Eloah or Jehovah, near thirty times in the 
short account of the creation, seems to de- 
monstrate, that he meant it should impress 
the mind of the reader with the persuasion 
that the creation was the work of more than 
one. But it may be urged, there is reason to 
think, that the Hebrew and Canaanitish lan- 
guages 

* 'fherc is scarcely a page in the book of Plnb^ de Mundi O- 
pificio, which does not cxp^ssly mention the Loooa as a pet son : 
but consult, irt particular, p^cs 0, 0 and 4, C, D, of that book, 
and oi the above-cited edition. 
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\t«re,ntQBigiii:aUy. *thc >same . it is, 
therefore, the language of polytheists ; and a 
plural 4 iUe fifbStejtyf'^as , naturally to bb ex- 
peeted ^^lytbukts. /That the Canaan* 
Uea jwerd pnl^thaisth «tber^ iis no .doubt ; jbut 
it is.oeitain^' that the .patrisurchs, their ances* 
t0j(8 and the ojiginal possessors of ,tbe country, 
vrere not dnfeqted with pblytheism, aqd it is, 
therefore, .more .than probable that Elohim, 
however afterwards degraded, by being ap- 
plied to false deities, was, in the first ages, 
the subliaie, appropriate, exclusive, appelia 
tive of the triune iGod. Dr. Allix iulbrms 
us, that the Jewish cabali<its constantly add- 
ed to the word* Elohim the loiter Jod, being 
the first letter of the name o( Jehovah, for the 
sake of , a tn^?tery, as well as, according to 
one of their mdst respectable commentators 
on the Pentateuch, the Blnbbi Bechai,* to 

shew that there is a dwinity iH each perwa in- 
* 

the’ Wordti* 

The author .lOf the book of Zahar, as quo- 
ted hy AUix ithis subject, .thus exclaims : 
*fiCoihe, and 'see the mystery dn the word 
B^ouim ! There arc three i)eo.rees, and 
every degree IS distinct by jiiMsnri ; yet, not- 
withstanding, they ait idl oNe, and bound 

together 

^ J( l?t(hu, 10 (lUdby \Ui\ 
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together in oxe, nor be‘ separatM 

cabh from the other!*'* Tfies^ ‘Madirtagoth, 
or DEO REES, aitJ the sSinid in the 

Sephir Jetzirah, there ci^, ‘'M called by the 
cabalistic doctors the dr PiidE^, thfe 

Havioth, br sDBSiSTEiTbt8,‘*a^ thi I*fosopiii, 
or PERSONS, in the di#tt«’ es^^edee.— s-Bot, hot 
to wander from the subject tfioffe immediately 
under discussion, it is evident that the term 
Eeohtm, with the Jod, for Jehovah, added 
to’ it, contains some latent mystery, which, 
since the appearance of Christ, the HebreW 
doctors seem by no means willing to divulge. 
Indeed, the Rabbi Ibba expressly says that it 
does ; and adds, “ This mystery is not to be 
revealed till the coming of the Messiah.” A 
remarkable attestation of this is given ' in a 
note to th^ UnivOrsaf Histbryjf fi'oiri Which I 
have extracted Ibda’s strong testithony, and 
in which the learned* e'dthoVs ihfoddi ha, that 
a certain rabbi, who, frolh ' the Contracted 
sthte of his circum^nceh,*Vas oblighiSf tb 
get his livelihood by teaching Hebifew at 
Rome, when severely charged’ w4ih having 
betrayed the mysteries of his religion, in vin- 
dicating himself, amohg other thtn'gsi ' pt'btest- 

ed. 


* Alhx b Judgement, p 170, ct Synopsis Puli, p 2. 
j Set Uiiivoisal Hibtor\, \ol iii. p 12, first otl edit 17(50 
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edy, ijbtat he aeirer so much as explaiucd 

Thpse gentlemen 
Aafc givepKlheli authority at the bottom of 
the page for this piece of Intelligence, which 
the reader may, if he pleases, eonsuU. „ In 
the same page, there is a very clear and con- 
vincing evidence^ addtjc^d in proof both of 
a plurality and of Trinity having been 
doctrines, though not openly taught, yet 
acknowledged in the ancient synagogue. It 
is taken from the celebrated book of Zo- 
har above-mentioned ; and it is of such 
importance that I shall presently cite it at 
length. 

A formidable objection may be thought to 
arise £:om the Seventy (who ought to have 
known the true meaning of their own scrip- 
tures) .having translated Elohim by the word 
Go>s in the singular. Fprmidable, however, 
as it may appear, it fias been answered by their 
own Talmudists in the Rabbptb^ M'ho report 
that tbi^ tbits , translated jt> ,lest Ptolemy Phi- 
ladeipbuS ' (at whose oomiuand* the version 
was pa4e) shpuld t imagine ,.tlie Jews to be 
polytheists, like the idolatrous nation over 
which he ruled. St. Jerome^ likewise, doubt- 
less from .good authority, in the most early 
periods of the Christian church, averred, that 

the 
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the Seventy conceded 'the 

ii}ty> for fear of 

a Worshipper of owe litifl 

an additional incentive gene- 

ral prevalence, in Siai‘<‘i^, *df l^hciples 
of the Platonic phnosop^y. Illfe l!#e sfeen that 
Abarbanel, to get alto- 

gether, denies EnOfiiW* tdT^e j^trai ) but the 
instance we have given, of its being united 
with verbs in the plural, affords a most ample 
refutation of so unfounded an assertion. If 
this were in reality the case, why should th^ 
vulgar Jews be forbidden, ah Maimonides says 
they are,* to read the history of the creation, 
lest, understuiding it^literadly, it should lead 
them into heresy? I most, in this .place, en- 
treat permission to remind the reader of the 
remarkable circumstance of the Hebrew na- 
tion’s oonatantiy using the ^ pluial noun 
AnowAi, signifying mt Lords, instead of the 
ineffable name of Jehovah ; and, to Conclude 
this account of tin» wcwd Elohim, 1 shall sub- 
join, that nothing can afford stronger evi- 
dence of the generd<diiaetiine h^ Udjcl down, 
than a remark whieh our author .says is com- 
mon among the Jews, viz. that Elohim is ns 
VoL. IV. F • if 


* Maimonides, cited hy AUiXi p. 132 
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titirt! ia» thb# AtM 

<<3fei>'F 

' ‘ Ind^p^tS^^t of' the woft! Elo* 

Mn,' niOst ^poeitive evi^ 

fM dT Ser}pttm»i to piove 
tti4t #liicii we contend. Of 

th^gb, tdreiady givdn; and t 

t&w,‘ atiil dtotb etrikidg,'^ shaE be now enu- 
merated. It is sorely impossible to read the 
tolldwlng passage, in the apodryphal book of 
Wisdom, without acknowledging the persona- 
lity Of the Logos. Thine AiMiomr Wonn 
kapt daum from heaven, out of the royal throne, 
at a ferce man of war into the midst of a land 
ef dedructim.* An ilio^trious comment upon 
the last-cited passage may be found in another 
part of 'sacred writ, ediere k i» said, ike Lord 
ut *a MAft Of War, the ‘Lord of Hode is his 
amns. 'It 'is foieibly observed by Allik, <on 
thel foregoing passage, how evident it is, 
‘hence, ** that the LoooS must be a person, 

' and a person equal to the Father, since he is 
said to sit upon the same royal throne.”t Je- 
hovah, we have seen, is the peculiar name 
of God, incommunicable to any other; yet, 
upon the devoted cities contaminated by the 

horrible 


IVisdom xvfii. 15 , 16» 17. 


t AHix’s Judgement^ p. 107. 
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horrible enormitpes , of it m 

Mtid that Jehovah HAitrsn VRd^ * J^uotAB 
htirnmm end^firtouti^ in- 

terpret the former 

but the applying Ipi '*• ^ 

ammumabk nam ctoljh tf jbterprete- 

tfon : and Dr, Bed|i»j»dl^ fktt^ly{ltelaAHte Hpon 
the passage, that, if h^fdoraHty were not in* 
tended, these wmds, /rouf the Hard, would 
have been omitted, or it Blight have been said, 
/hm himtlf.\ To the remarkable* expression 
mted above. Remember thy Creators, may bfe 
added that in Isaiah, That sedth the Lord tht 
REDEEME as,:|; and, in the same book, tar 
Makehs are thy hu^nds, the Lord Moete is 
hkitame^ A similar instance occurs in Psalm 
«xfix, % where the words, tnmslatedii ^ ia- 
rael rgoidin hhft that muk him, stand, in the 
Hebrew text, Jb^me fo his Makeks. And 
these collective ia^ances give a noble and de^ 
cided support to the preceding asseri^oas rela* 
tire to the great creative Triad ht^the first 
chapter ef iQenesis. In Psalm cx. 1,. we read. 
The Lord scad unto uv Lord, Sit thm m my 

t%ht 


* Genesis xix. 24. 

t Dr. Bedford’s Sermons at Lady Moyer’s lectures, p. 45 
X Isaiah xliv, 2i, (i Ibid. liv. 5. 
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rigbt 

irMaf)«m’bidi|lpM^ Mefti 
pointing ttk«the aJid in4icative pf the 

plurality iconteiided ifor. 4$ if the great 
apostle V of thi»/>0«hliles fofresaw, that the de-» 
generate prpgeny of the Hebrews, to \rboBi, 
he wrote, jwould, in eucoeeding ages, endea- 
vour to degrade , our Saviour to a created an- 
gel, and wished to annihilate at once the base 
hypothesis; he exelaims, 7b which of the an<- 
osxs <said .he f fit any time, thou art my Son, 
this day have I iegotten thhe? Dr. Wallis, 
one of • the most able defenders of the Tri- 
nity in the last century, well observes, on this 
passage, that there is wide difference between 
a created, and an only^begotten, being; since 
the begotten must be of the same nature with 
l^e jMrent^ and, consequently, Gbo.* It 
was therefore no blasphemy, whatever the 
Jews .might think, when Jesus, apprised of 
his high dignity, made hmself eoual wxth 
Oon. 0 . ln>the note alluded to above, the au- 
thors of the' Dniversal History contend, that 
the writers of the Talmud believed in a plu- 
rality, on ' aocount of* the following answer 

given. 

• pb Uup of Proftaor 

pteacbea Defme ihe ttnirenity of Oxford, and LMerted fat fail Tlieo*’ 
Id^liial Tracto, qnartpt 1690. 
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giften^Jo‘*hat?ibeak>to 
tkmi'iop^lGhi^, iii 

plural number. ' I a twtorf 

on which the Ancient of Dc^SA Ati whaengoi!' 
fnent was white as MnNc^-^^j^N^'sefilral trifling 
answers, which are riiere grirett.'«s the soiutimi 
of various learned ral}biee, 'Oiie olwhom con- 
tends, that the plural implies < the throne of 
God and David* the la^ and concluding an- 
swer is to the ioHowing purpose : “ That it is 
blasphemy to set the creature on the throne 
of the Creator, blessed for ever!’’ ^nd the 
extract concludes with riiese notable -words : 

^ any one can solve this difficuUy, let Imn do 
it\ if not, let him go his way, and not attmpt 
it.” The meaning, say these authors, is too 
obvious to need explaining. 1 shall conclude 
these more general observations, on the plu- 
rality asserted, in the, solemn, the dignified, 
and decided, language of the Logos in Isaiah, 
xliv. 6. Thus saith Jehovah, the Redeemer, 
THE Lord of Hosts, 1 am the first, ahd I 
AK THR last; AMD, ME, fftEBE IS 

HO Gob! 

The numerofis instances cited above are suf- 
ficient to demonstrate, to the mind not blinded 
by vanity nor darkened by prejudice, that 
a plurality In the Beity^i;! ejqxrassly asserted in 

the 
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t» be prareiiiHlbil €be attbOTs of 4be TaTg»> 
miin, ,fnm aibMsb*'<book»'i alone > Ibe aen«e of 
tiw a^ewnt'tfsfnag^egue ean ^be eoUected, va- 
dfotutoed the H>«iji^e^t‘-6eriptaie8 in 'the seme 
light' 

<'ihi the lint phuse* *i|; ia^eeiiitrhthie that i;lie 
Hebrew text ie tfie l^umit^^God created, is 
rendered^ 'ta &e^Jenieiilem Targum, by these 
wotds, his Wisdom God created ; an early 
evkhtfioe of the atrthor’s il'eal’ o|»inioo, and a 
decieitd' attestation' in fevouD of this doctrine. 
Oekek>s w <AM')ess dbcisi're upon 'the persona- 
lity of the Loooa.^ He does not, indeed, in 
^e faegiunhig of his paraphrase,' which I' ob- 
served is nnore' close and itteital lhan the ethers, 
MSS tiian teRB- Mmisay trhiofaj in Hhaldee, an- 
swers 

. * 1 )WMM dicINt^gniW of ObkidM ibd ronaSkair, ant aU 

fwaieia of 4he >0)U«, waartaA 4s Po]jrgka, 

which I purchaised at its usual hi^h price, (nine guineaSi) for the 
j^rpoBd of accumte comparison 'atid t^ferences* The reader, how- 
eifer,4irailS^olltnlhd indll^'tft.ntfliN^iaidt tUa ■tHfraApHa^niliMt 
of the Trinity comea l^re ipe cgUaterMlys among maii]fy04h^i^^ 
tricate subjects, and that 1 have not entered^ upon it by choice so 
ittttch as from necessity. 1 therefore occasionally cite Ur, Allix* 
whoae depth of a^gmneat anl extensive H<eiwHW learning are indin- 
pHtfl^le. 0n4his^nt^ ^ th^ translated tht 

Sm, (combining eWdence at once so woQ^^rful^and forcible,) 1 
beg Icm^ to iwfer fsrlMtarMbf^Km^ book^v p^ea t6l, }70. 
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tbe lt& 

teralij trait^fttiss text amatp 

whence comes the. noun mkiam, aad ifce xdil* 
ference, eabsisttog ^ betxireett '• that . weed end 
deAar, has been befere laM^ioedr “(the 
met (to use the lai^fuage td.' AlUx) havingfe^iift 
natural aftd necessary ielathiMivtQk>^ ^whn* 
fied Logos; the- latter signifyiag ''xo .*’« 80 te 
than the .speech aS Gbd. or of .imyi heiaMii 
being.” 

Ifahe reader >ehoiil(lcbe.<curione to hA»w 
why Onkelos has* not ; translated .the •word 
heresehit by hadmUa^ which 'Signifies bev 
ginning of tine, but i^.behdmmt which sigi- 
nihes the AMcgtEN^. or nasT,* Dr. Al* 
lix'will inform. him, imm.the booh Zohar, 
the Rabboth, tmd .other eemmentaitors, • that, 
by tMs term, the. Jewish doctors understand 
the Wisdom, whom they called cocmua, or 
the SECOND NOMEEB,! Ml tht^ diviRe essence, 
which emanated froiqi the..,.hrst as from its 
spring, and by whose jmpi^e i|nmediate. agency 
all thiit has .being ^ jk>rmed.:f- Tq.j|he third 
number, , that is, the Holy Spirit, thCy give 

the 

• To this may be added the coviroborative evidence of FhilOi 
who, in one place, dhtingtiiBhes the Legns by the iq^peSitive of 
Consult Philo, de Conftts. Ling. p. 807. B. 

t Allix'i Jdidgemea^ p* lOlf ubi supra. 
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> of or iniiiMn* 

^AtloiN«t this tmmtNjhiCdl;^ accords 

smith > thoiBK lemarlcablo wordt< of Solomon, 
Mmo pfbtah il is impossible tM- any thing to 
htailiaie'cletd!><rnsofe>piertin^ Jehovah^ h/ 
wmmtt* (that Is the cochma,) hath founds 
iha aafih; by UNOansTAMDiNa' (that is, the 
uvas) hath ha ^established the heavens. There 
are tiro other passages, in the book of Wis- 
dom, equally remarkable and equally consonant 
with this idea of the Jewish paraphrast, where 
the inspired writer exclaims. Give me Wisdom 
that dtteth throne il; and again, in the 

17th verse of the same chapter. Thy councU 
who hath Jomm^ except thou give wisdom, and 
send thy Hotr- Swaix from s&wc?‘^Their 
rabbins explain the sense they entertained both 
of the Union and opemtions of Deity, by al^ 
firming, that Ood acts by these holy personages 
as ‘the soul act^ by Imr body, and they 
emphatically denominate them the two 
auiiiDi* OF doD.^i qpo oae at other of these 
holy’ personages, under the name of Mimra 
Or Sbechinah, the word or the glory, but 
more particularly to the former, they ascribe 

all 

* PtomtoiS. 1& fWMdoraix.4k 

t RiW Becliai, on the Pentateuch, apud Allix» f- 162 . 
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'»ll'<the mighty wonilers 
'{i«<!lttlice 4>f their ' natioti, hnd all the'''t9pk>QdUl 
celestial appearances which were alternately to 
them the objects of exulting transphrt or of 
agonizing terrer, aa they obeyed or violated 
the precepts of Jehovah. Wheresoever, ^ays 
AHix, Jehovah and Elohim are read in the 
Hebrew, there Onkehw commonly renders ft, 
in his Chaldee paraphrase, the Wori> of -raE 
Loan: the other Taigums more commonly 
describe the same person under the title of 
Shechinah, which signifies the divine hab!> 
tation. The H<dy Spirit, he . adds, if -a few 
places be excepted, is generally distinguished 
by his proper Hebrew appellative, Ruah 
Hakkodesh. a few of the nuwt illustrious 
of those divine appearances mentioned above, 
demand attentive consideration, since an op- 
portunity will, by that means, be afforded of 
not only displaying more complete evidence of 
this doctrine absolutely existing in the' ancient 
Scripture, but additional testimony of the en- 
tire bhlief in it of the ancient Helaew com- 
mentators. 

The distinction between the words rmmra 
and dahar has been already noticed ; to which 
it may be added, that there are so many ac- 
tive personaj properties, such as those of 

VoL. IV. G commanding, 
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commanding, answering, giving laws, issuing 
forth of decrees, receiving of prayers, &c. as- 
signing to the Mimra, that to conceive of the 
Word alluded to in any other light than as a 
person would be the height of absurdity. The 
quasUpn is, whether the Word, that thus ap- 
pears, is the divine Being whom we assert him 
to be. One of the most early and remarkable 
of these divine appearances is that of the an- 
gel OF THE Lord, as it is there called, in a 
flame of fire, out of the midst of a bush, to 
Moses, as he was tending the flocks of Jeth- 
ro, his father-in-law. An unknown voice 
thus addressed the astonished shepherd : I am 
the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ; and 
Moses, we are told, hid his face; for he was 
AFRAID TO LOOK tiFON GoD.* This passage, 
thus far cited, is surely as decisive on the sub- 
ject as language can make it; but what fol- 
lows seems to be unanswerable. In conse- 
quence of the ground being made holy by the 
awful presence of Jehovah, Moses is desired 
to put ofT his shoes from his feet, and not 
to approach too near the consuming Shechi- 
HAH of flame in which sat enthroned the 
Majesty of God. Through all the East this 

custom 


* E\od. iii. 6, et seq 
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custom has immemorially prevailed, of enter- 
ing the teinple of God, divested of their san- 
dals, lest any pollution adhering should defile 
the pure abode of Deity ; and it is practised 
by the Mohammedans at this very day. The 
spot, therefipre, was t(^ Moses as the temple of 
God, and thence derii^ed a peebliar san<iftity, 
which it could not have in consequence of the 
presence of any created being whomsoever. 
The Deity now proceeds to reveal himself by 
the august appellative of Eh Jeh, or 1 
which is of the same import with the incom- 
municable name of Jehovah. As we. have be- 
fore noticed the derivation of Jove from Jeho- 
vah, so we may heie remark, that the word 
£ 1 , inscribed, according ' to Plutarch, on the 
front of the Delphic temple, and signifying 
thou art, or possibly only the contraction of 
El MI, I AM, was most probably derived from 
this IJebrew title of God. By this appella- 
tive, Moses was commanded to announce, to 
the desponding Hebrew race, their eternal De- 
liverer from the bondage of Egypt ; and, when 
he himself seemed doubtful as to the rea*l dig- 
nity of the person with whom he conversed, 
the supreme Being manifested his power by 
two awful miracles, the turning of his pasto- 
ral staff into a serpent, and the smiting of his 

withered 
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withered hand leprosy. That the df> 

Vine appearance in this place is called the An* 
ghl of the 'Lord, is an obfectiod of no vali- 
dity, since the Logos 'was frequently thus de- 
nominated by tha Jews,* especially upon the 
solemn -Occasion of thejr exodus from Egypt, 
when the Angel of the Lord went before their 
camp, attended during the day by a column 
of obscuring clouds, and during the night by 
a pillar of illuminating fire. The ancient 
Jews applied that term not to the person, but 
to the office which, according to the economy 
of the three persons of the blessed Trinity, 
he condescended to assume; and that they 
thought he did condescend, occasionally, to 
assume the form of an angel, is evident from 
a passage in Philo de Somniis, where he e.'s- 
pressly asserts, that the supreme Ens, 6 &v, 
whom he had just before termed Ao 7 o«, some- 
times put on the appearance of an angel to 
mankind, but that his divine nature remained 
ever unchangeable."^ Philo, in various other 
places, expressly calls the God, Oeo«; 

and, it may be observed, in One instance 
uses that remarkable expression, which be 
could never have written under other impres- 
sions than those ot the plurality contended 

for. 


*■ lU wii 8, 
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tor, Oco*. the ‘SHCOwd Qoi,* -The Tac- 

gulB of Jouathaa is express, in affinmn^ that 
it was the Logos who spake to. Mosee ; and he 
adds, the very same Looos whoisfake, A|rn 
THE WORLD WAS MtADl»t' thev® js losS 

occasion, on this subyi^ct^ to go for evidence to 
Hebrewjtheologist»>a}Ul paraphrasis, since it 
is notorious tliat the whole ^Jewish nation 
uQaniinousjiy affirm that, Qod revealed himself 

to 

• Pliilouifi Judaei, apud Euseb. p. 190. I forbear to crowd 
tbcBo passages by oitftig tlie original text at Tengthi dl ^ am ^ready, 
I ter, transgreuii^ all betitidtf on tbis sii^ect^ atid 'Ol^act is 
not to display erudition, but to enforce trptb, ^ 

t It ia evident, from tbia passage in ionathan, that the Taiigur- 
mists considered the A0709 and tlie Wisdom as the same sacred 
personage. The Jerusalem Targum bad said, ^*In S^aviektia 
creavit Deus ; ” or, God by hIs Wisdom created all things. 
Jonathan refers this act to the Meme^ da Jai^ovAu : but both 
mean the Messiah. There is in the passage cited in the text, 
between the Targums of Jerusalem and Jonathan, so great 
comcidence of sentiment andl expression m must excite strong sus^ 
picions in the mind of the reader, that either the one has copied 
from the other, or, what is more probable, that both ai*e, in a 
great measure, copies from some still more ancient paraphrase. 
Jonathan says, ** Et*dixit Dominus Mosi; Is qui dixit, et fuit 
MUND us ; DIXIT, ET extiteudnt OMNIA ; Sic dices filiis 
Israel/' *In the Jerusalem Targum we And, ** £t dixit Seemo 
j>cniim iStosi; Is qui dixit mundo, esto, et fuit; et 

QUI DICTURUS EST TLLT, ESTO, ET ERIT ; SiC dicCS flHis 

Israel." Here we sec plainly that the Mimra, or Scrmo, speaks , 
and therefore the Word mutt mean a person, even ** Is aui 
mxii, El luir’ Vide Targ. Jonathan il llicrosol. ajmd Wal- 
tuni Polj^lotta. tom, iv p 197, 
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to Moses fac& to face, which could not be true 
of' a mere angel; and since the Deity» when 
he promulgated the decalogue, with his own 
v<rice declared. I am the Lord tht God, 
taho brought thee out of the land of JSgypt, and 
out of the house of bondage. 

The next divine appearance ui^versally 
ascribed to the Logos, or, as he is sometimes 
called, the Shechinah, both by the paraphrasts 
and by Philo, is that most awful one when the 
law was delivered to Moses on Mount Sinai, 
that is to say, on the same consecrated moun- 
tain first called Horeb, from its dryness and 
barrenness, and afterwards Sinai, from the 
miracle of the burning bush.* Stupendous as 
was the divine code of legal institutions there 
delivered to Moses, not less stupendous and 
astonishing were the circumstances under which 
it was unfotded. Allusive tp this solemn oc- 
casion, that remarkable expression is used .by 
Moses, that Jehovah there talked with Israel 

i * 

face to face, ir^oatorrou Kara r^ocra^rop, that is, 
person to person, as It is translated by the Sep- 
tttagint,f and ai|,tbe Hebrew term, signifying 

face, 

* From the Arahic etNPi a bush or thorn. Sec Patrick on the 
pweage. 

t Consult the text of Giakcs Septuogint, Dcut. v. 1, tom j, 
((Ut. fol. OxoniL 1707 
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fojce, is always translated by them. This is a 
very sufficient answer to those, who, for them- 
selves and for the Jews, deny that the Logos 
is mentioned as a person, notwitbstmiding he rs 
represented in our own Scriptures to be the 
express image of his Father's person, and that 
St. Pam to the Corinthians says, God forgave 
offences in the person of Christ. The majesty 
and grandeur of the Logos in this appearance 
are beyond description ; and evidently announce 
the descent of Deity itself. Indeed it is equally 
expressly and sublimely said, that ^zhovah 
descended injire upon Sinai ; and, while the voice 
of the trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder and 
louder, that he answered Moses by an audible 
voice, which struck terror through all the camp 
of the astounded Israelites. It was on Sinai, 
that the future Messiah manifested himself 
in all the radiance of hfs proper unapproach- 
able glory. The mountain tottering on its 
base, and convulsed to the very centre; the 
tremendous and incessant thunders that rent the 
air in peals* louder than ever before or since 
that day have vibrated on the human ear ; and 
the glare of those impetuous lightnings, at 
once magnificent and terrible, that darted every 
way from the incumbent Shechinah ; all evinced 
the presence of the second person of the glo- 
rious 
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rioiis' jrVinity. ‘Ttt 4 JevfiS^felf, and thron^h att 
ti^fr gQperatiolis^MVe, Witlfi on'e roice, ae^i^- 
i^cd, kif^riruth. ‘ ¥he 'commentatolrs 
Voided tiiat this iva 6 the ^Logfo^. Onkelos, on 
Exod. xix.'b^^^p^a'slyat^, that Mose^ "Mretit 
up to meet the Word 6f the Lord and, 
again, on 'Exod . xix. ' 17 , Moses br/Hg^t the 
people out of the camp ‘to* meet the Word 
OF ' THE LoRD.’*t .Jonathan is equally ox- 
pfess ; for, '(i)to Deut. v. 5 , he says, “ Mo- 
ses stood between them and fun Word of the 
Lord but, on the '‘ 23 d verse of this chap- 
t^,* 1 je is, gloriously elucidhtory* of the national 
opimon as to this point. “ After ye had heard 
the VOICE OF 'the Word§ out of the midst of 
the darkness on the mount burning with fire, 
all the chiefs of you caihe to me and said, 
B^old/itho^^WoRD OF THX LORD OUT God haS 


shewed hs'tne DiviNfc mUEsiy of his glory, 

A^D * THJC' EXCELiiNOE ' OF HIS :RaONIF1- 

c^Nch ; ANb WE Have' kEARb the voice of 

Hit) 


* Sec the Targiim of OnkdoB in Walton's Folyglotta, toin. i. 

p. 307. 

u . 

t Ibid. p. 309, iH occv*suM Vbrbi Dei. 

X **Rgo stabatti inter Verbitii Domini et vos." Targum of 
Jonathan, ibid. tom. iv. p. 327 


*§ Vocem Sermonis Dei This plainly evinces that the Word 
must here also be understood in a personal sense 
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BIS WOBP OVT OP THU MIDST OP Ifftfi PIRE,”* 

What other evitience ia necejuary to eatobtish 
this as an appearance o( the Logos,! ^ Jfa^^ery 
ample additional attestation of ityix^y t)p 
found in almost every pjtge of Philo ; but p^- 
ticularly in his Treatise de Vita Mom. 

The dews invariably considered the Lo^s 
as the peculiar Guardijsn of their nation, a|p the 
celestial Sovereign of their theocracy, and the 
almighty Captain of the armies of Israel. 
There is a very remarkable passage in the book 
of Joshua, in which he manifest himself 
under this latter military character. And it 
asm to pass, when Joshua, was hy Jericho, that he 
Uft up his eyes, amd looked; and, behold! there 
stood a man over against him with his sword ‘ 
DRS.WK IN BIS hand: and Joshua went , unto 
hm, and said onto hmt Art than /or for 
our adversaries! And he said, hut as 

GA'FTAIN of the . HOST OF TUS LoEp am I 

\V 

now come, &c.t The words, capkdn o/ the 
JArds host, are, by Usher in bis Annals, with 
less propriety, affirmed to mean, prince op 

voL. nr. G • THE 

* £oo«^ ottondit yobfe Si»iio Pomini Pei nottri divinm ma- 

jestatem glorise aose^ et exedlentiam iaaBs el yecem 

Saaicoais qua audivimua ^ Taigym Jonathan 

apud Walton, tom. iv. p. «129. 

t Josh, V. 13, 14, 
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TH£ Ai^JE^o vAVm. Tiie divine «ppetMMnce» 
^ t!]f^ 0OO9ilkoii, ,u rec<3nNM> fo h»ve an* 
a Oop onlyjpQttW loresce, and 
Qod <doae oonl4 acooniplish, the mi* 
overthroiw of the walie of Jericho 
before a very indiff^nt army, and vitbqst 
any proven for n«$iege. The perkxl was now 
anived vrlmi that htgUy-faronred nationy 
whidh the lAid hin^teify attended by the piHar 
of alternate darkness and damey vrith a migfa^ 
hand and a idretched<oat am, had so woakler' 
fally,,hvQim|it oat of Egypt; and led through 
the deeerip, was to take poasasskn of the pto^ 
pieed land of Oapaan. Hia appearing, there^ 
hae, in military array, to the commander of 
'an army, engaged in aetaid mar, mas peco- 
liariy ^proper, and trie ben:^ afterarards eaUed 
lEha the Loai^^*’ as he was in the 

hipihef t^ipear^nee to Jttoies the Midi, 
ahiefi iKN pi»ilite,|af Qendaa fi^sl ludden 
esd^ hi sden a lemhrknble aiiiretiiiutaiioe. Bed 
Ihet^keiim^ most of alii ^deserving nol^ 
is, that.j^e f«ry same i^npe^anon is used by 
dds ee^estifd messeo^ as in ,tbat appeaiance ; 
/hr, he said unto 4oskm,4oos^ thy shoe from 
t3% foot faff, ih& mka^^ thm Mqsidasd k 
hxdy : and Joshua fell vjmn hk faee to the aar^, 
and DID WORSHIP him. 


Now 
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Vkw it M a aoldSftli tmtli ia tkftokigjrj’ k 
truth mlEDOtirliidg^ Illy id 

the Jewa« and « iehdiliigrjtiltKdfilh 
th«(t tha Soi^reioa oaa dhm hd 
of himiaa adoratiMu' 

«ttdant Jewish rsdiblhs mf havtt *s<toe!iamea 
dettomidated the ^Looda the Aagdl of tiih 
of whieh ciregf&astau^ an advantage 
baa bean taken, by their modern descendants, 
to degrade the Bon of God to the rank of n 
created angel ; it is evident l&at this appearance 
must be tiiat «f' the second peraab' in tW 
Trinity, because be recehed die aiiwalion of 
Joshua. He did 'not say, with the real; the 
created, angel that appeared to St. John, in 
the Revelation, See thou do it not; for, I am 
feUow-tervant : woAtmip Gon !* No ; he tiKd 
receive the adoration (tf Joshua; and' thua gdve 
inRdHble proof of his bbing nOt a crMlAdd being, 
but a Divinity ; that tery Dhrinity it 

H said, Zet all tie angeln of Ood aorsk^ hm ! 
Had this celestial Form been of inferior rank, 
the worship thus t^red^ be paid'by Jtishua 
wad’to directly in bontradklSon to the Brst law 
alterwarda given by^ Mdses, SPbou aMt Aom no 
other gode but me, thrt it never could vhave been 
permitted. 

There 


Rev xix 10, 
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tlilM Mfiffenidds 

DbtS’of wiFiif«!iift 9m 

iilr]iil>9i^i^ is Halt 

v^j|Ma1l^tS!»'1)Wid ^ 9 visi(^; in whidi am 
<jispli£ybd‘’th^ aWfaft ^at ^ay, when 

3N!dlgh ol* wdSi d^<l shall decide 
et^rnkl ^dbom of i&aiilkihd.'** 1ft the whole 
^bftt of httmaft lang^age^thhre is no descrip- 
dbH* so sfthlitne and ihagnificent. I beheld ^ 
ihi^tthr 'i^ere^fiet^, ^dttd'^he Ancibni* of 
tehote ^teHneut ' toai ioMte os 
fi^r of hie h^ad like the pure eoodi 
l^^hMne lodt Me*‘the Jia^ jfkme, nnd his wheels 
Uik hi^ni^fre. A fet^ stream issued and eame 
J^dfth ‘WfbAi' Mth 'r ^^ekudnS tkousatids wih 
idkto 'Aon, dnd Heh ' thoMtkd times fen 
S 8 £lkiillk^ 0 (iillb%^i/re him : ^thejudgdnent was sett 
ditk'itk'yM tbere'^e^i As in'^lbe^pmcedtng 
^ftST hbly THalty:ta 

W dut;^ hn snoovn lait 

lesH *i^MA:ribyi in ‘thal 'iS^biafa foUowA 

debervitj^df he pae* 

iSktlBbif 6v ITai^, 
1l^#'‘odf’*S*i^odi'' BO' tMn^> ftsSnttied' duHttg 
hia'incarnatlhai;- aftd'Wttich the devni ao ttnilWM- 
sa^ly applied to thd Messkh. And, hehoid, one 
Sbiir OF Man came with the ciouns of 


HEAVEN, 
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3^ tiere wot gim ^ 
a «^r(2(W; 

ewrimtkg 
^ ^ Ungdom thtf 

Dan* ^U* ft, 13»' i|fc,r {ift^taga 

olkaanredy by Dr. |*cr^)i, ^f^,wwfAyir 9f the 
oinuM, was a known ,pnnMa< of |^o 'jKIaaaiab 
among tlte JemA' wrifmEs, and , pannot 
be broogbt a more 4aoided attesta^o^t^tbal tbe 
Son 07 Man, thus da8QFibo4« as oominff ¥ 
clouds of heaoen,^mB inb^aded ^ aiifeso^:i|(%s» 
of the Jjoa<^, than that whleb hit own* tips 
idterwardagave, whan, in answer jto the Jewiah 
high priest^ who had interrogated him, 
thou the Cheisv, Tan Son of Oob^ not 

only directly applied this passage, .tpdftmael^ 
bttt adi^ted the very language of the,1>iepbet, 
Mereqfisr shall Sqv of <m 

ike 'right h<md of giotsw^ jo^, <s(wi^,^ thb 
eurvna ON HEfvaN.M fh<i.^igh was 

perfently ac<|uainted with these jpnipfen^ .no- 
tions of his syopgpgiip npflceicfiing' ^ 
and the, So».OFr.|i 4 K 4 ’ a^,.tqhiMhe 

immediately rent his, dotim, Mo hath 

s^hen hlasphNsg ! and the asaembled elders, be.- 
ing asked their opinion, immediately declared. 

He 
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Sk^ i/f ^ xkvv 6S^ ^immI 

vwriiitbi 

on J es t mpa wt ^ grated the vses 
iKdik \t]|»< vJJo«<»6 end the 
Ho^jr«4b^xii£r» jindMhftxiog,t»dnivoiired td de* 
eiQQfflnite» tb^poiecMaracC qtioitaM^s ; fmtn the 
‘TAJMiiiiia(L>thi9 one Mtbaifc of Johathak, 
tMtlfftjthirty greais before the birth of Ohriat« 
e«id«(he}iQfed by many oomimmtatotti to hare 
heen nbedoi^Attc Baeknirihifimelf;* the other 
Miehiel.i^«eicw,<writteii in the first^oentury, 
hefnfP hhapo i^ent ooideatji« nrhicb afterwarde 
e|0tatod'tfae‘ehieich .on 'this^aebje^t, broke out, 
tl^b^tha ancneot aabbiea really, though eeeretly, 
bokiKnrledgBd the ’truth offthe^ctrinoi which 
WAintain 0 > that v there are three dittinot hyt 
Iiofdiaaaet^tuii ^the >'dhria« etaenoe^ to whom the 
ai^piahvanduuMoaimtiaiehlde nadte of Jhhorhh 
it wptmAy apylied ; I migfht Idare the whdie 
of< .ufhat «hna (|>eeii thus olBiemd to thy eahdid 

considekutioo, 

L lyysl^* V.rkiqh ChaWe# pawphwte «if 

Jonatlian is supposed to be cited by our Saviourj for this reason, 
h^ttiMte the c7duv wefe heiier acquainted with it than wUh their 
tlMkl in <Lu^e iir. 16, where h« quotes 
^1 relative to bimshlfl Whoever will take the trouble 
of cdmperiitg die text of Isaiah with Jonathan’s paraphrase, in 
Waltaii, wiD find that what is cited in t^uke a|[rees muidh better 
with the haUfir than Reformer. 
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ooMidferNtiMWx airft M tb2*l 
grettion whidi tnay have loag>iiiadMi q|f|(fpi«r# 
uiipeitkteot-' aai teili>ii«i«' 
thus extoibivc^y «ilBMd>idLto ^ 
soitie eMidHtioiial ^iraMeetanedi df gii^ wtill0l^ 
never before pul9Aieiy'>atitieei(l|ile lia Matea >tli 
investigating the f>agaa 711111(168, pattkittlairly 
that of India, having forced themselves upon 
my notice: 1 canhot refrain from launchihg 
out still forther into tiie ocean of Hebrew 
theology, and stating those circumstanece. In 
doing this, I may possibly subject lUyself tb 
much censure, as 1 certainly < shall imelBlr' gibat 
additional expense, which mig^t otherwise 
have been avoided, in regard to the bulk Of 
this volume, and the symbols illostrative of 
my assertions: these, however, are to me 
considerations of very inferior momeift, if 1 
shall be thought to have oontcibutedi any thing 
towards the elucidation of an importai^ doc- 
trine in Christianity. I must again ' repeat 
that 1 did not seek out the subject, but, from 
a consciousness of abilities inadequate to the 
full disoussion of its, would gladly hsyo altoge- 
ther avoided it ; but the operations of Brahma, 
Veeshnu, and Seeva, the great Indian Triad 
of Deity, occurring in almost every page of 
the ancient Indian History, rendered it in-* 

dispensable * 
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dispensable: fort to bring the matter to one 
abort point, this doctrine came either from 
the liiWBniiei to the Gentilss, or from the 
to the Hebbbws; and both con< 
vietfOn and profession induce me to adopt and 
to defend the former hypothesis. 


CHAPTER 
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C H A IP T E R Ift. 


The investigation continued, and the Statements 
in the preceding Chapter corroborated by a 
Multitude of corresponding Passages in the 
Neio Testament. — The state of the Jewish 
Nation at the period of the Messiah's Advent. 
— The principal Cause of their Pxgection of 
him stated to be their altered Sentmcnts 
concerning his CharaeteTf in Comoguenae of 
th^ Corruption by the splendid CoHirt and 
luxurious Manners of the Jtomad Governors, 
resident among them. — Christ, however, di- 
rectly appropriated to himself many of the most 
striMng Allusions to the Messiah In the Old 
Testament; and, by thrown Confesdon, made 
inmself ^udl with Qod.-^The Irfiuence and 
Operations of the Third Person in the Moly 
Trinity being more frequently and porUealarly 
inmted on in the New TestaOtenti ^ JX$~ 
eussion on the Character of the Parac^ei^ re- 
sumed, and the sceptical Argument that a mere 
Quality, or PiindpU, is meant by the ’’o 
UvevfM Ay toy is confuted: .Each Mypostasis, 
therefore, being proved separately to possess 
VoL. IV. ^ all 
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aU the sublime Functions that stamp Dwmity 
on the Fossessor, each was truly God. 



gence. The sacred truth w'hich dawned in 
those words, pronounced by a benignant God, 
after the fall ; the seed of the woman shaU bruise 
the hecid of the sej'pent ; which, was, afterwards, 
more clearly revealed in the promise to Abra- 
ham, tb^^ HIS SEED all the nations of the 
,j%ji bkssed ; which shone with 
b^rHly-iRcm|i8ed lustre in the picturesque and 
Ib^id eloqnqnce of tsaiah, and which broke 
forth Vrith meridian splendour in the rap-» 
wrq^ strains of the later prophets, who im- 
mediately^ preceded the appearance of the 
Messiah, was of twp awful and \too sublime a 
nature tq he* at once unfolded, and too myste- 
rious to be immo4iatei|y or fully cor^reheiAled. 
The Jhi>wevet> of the MesiKah ^f 
him| wh<^ qiame was to be called, WoNqpa- 

EUE, Co0lt8EI.XOB, THE MIGHTY GoD, THE 

II 1 > 1 

evebu^stind King ; were ^strongly marked, 
and the important functions be was to dis- 
charge were too accurately defined to be 
either mistaken or , misapplied. Those cha- 
racters were confirmed by the stamp of tradi- 
tional 
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tibnal authority; iilitsti^ted in the 

allegorical way, corntn^n Jewish 

doctors, by a' Variety of ekpre$^e^sj/!i;i(|ftj^|^ 
figures, which, however* klWwalrlr ‘ 

by the Pagans, to elocidate and to ditUn less 
pure systems of theology, co^ld nc^ originally 
have entered into th^ conception Of any one 
but a Hebrew, becku^ they arose from 
particular modes of interpreting their own 
writings. Some instances of this kind have 
been already adduced, and more wiirte exhi- 
bited '^hereafter. As our Saviour hlnmelf ai^ 
his apostles were Hebrews, and cdhiS^uently 
must have been aequainted with the'^[ra^uu 
*^manner in which that revelation was ma(|^ a» 
well as all the figurative allusions by which 
the future Messiah was shadowed out^ 'either m 
the sacred writings, or in their traditional code, 
i|^ might be expected* that they Would adopt 
both the saiie progressive method of Ohfolding 
celestial truths, as well as endeavour ^ redder 
thdbiselves more intelligible to their abdtohee, 
by occasionally addressing them in the same 
allegorical manner in which the Sacred {M'eci^ts 
of religion had been constantly enforced. In 
fact, they did so ; and that in a far more ex- 
Ipnsive degree than is generally understood. 
I have before noticed the very judicious ob* 

servatiun 
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seryation of Or. Wotton, how much a dili<> 
gient pertiaal of the Misva, hnd other rabbi- 
compilations, may asiust in discovering 
tile triWf sense of our l^ord’s discourses and 
St Fanl’s epistles, in which those compositions 
are so constantly referred to. Indeed there are 
many passages in both that are utterly un- 
intelligible without that kind of knowledge; 
and all, without the light reflected from it, 
f rent |>ortion of their foroe and beauty. 

exemplify what is thus affirm- 
of a great lumber of 
#faich I have neither rooih nor 
leisure to recite. One of the grand objections, 
urged against the eternal Divinity of the^ 
|iOa 08 ; is that, if this doctrine formed a ne'' 
CiCSsary part icd' a Christian’s creed, so important 
a truth. would have been decisively revealed, 
aitd hi «xpimi< terms, by our Saviour himiself. 

truth thibiSf 
a TfinUy ane throughout bis discourses svdfl- 
ciently evideat for the conviction of any, liut 
the voluntary sceptic. Any more luminous 
or extensive display, than what we find in the 
^ew Testament, of the mysterious arcana, to 
be completely unfolded in the vast periods of 
eternity^, and, in the gradual unfoldmg of 
which, a great portion of the happiness pro- 
mised 
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mtsed us ta another life will piwb^jr oonskrt^ 
would have been contrary to the whole scheme 
of Almighty Wisdom, which adap>t%'tts o^iera* 
lions to the expandmg capaeity of hit «i«a» 
tures ; that Wisdom which distiibutee bmieflts 
in proportion to our merits, and has desriaed 
superior attainments to be the sole reward of 
superior virtue. Jesus Christ and his apostles 
regulated their conduct by the rule established 
in the etermd ecmsomyi ^iThe ’^rsh >pro«iii^ 
gation Giospeiilidet it 4to;»jNNMtobii^ 

was 4a Jkws, ia Pafeaime, Hat tfeiCitottxife, 
at Rome. They trod hi the .>«(lfievtlf dfe 
prophets that preceded them, and discoursed 
"with as much conformity as possible to the 
dogmas of the Sanhedrim* and the notions of 
the ancient synagogue. 1 proo^ toi-ecapitu- 
late the proofe of these respective' asseitkms. 

Antextmided period <had elapsed siaoe Ma- 
taohi* lMMll*^souBded( 

ti^bmpet. Impatient piety glowed with* in- 
tense fervour, and expectation was on the. 
wing to meet the promised Messtsh. At 
length, the long wiriied-for period of his advent 
arrived ; nor was the awful event, in which 
were involved the eternal interest of the 
human race, ushered in amidst darkness and 

i 

silence : an angel, purposely de8<fendmg from 

heaven, 
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tm- 

■4^ 

tit- 

iii4 

"who, ac^ 
equally 

fkiif-.^^ of th'&*iiin/^'iktd^^''the gmvey At the 
peri«4 >of i“hisi ‘birt!ip, » b^Jigtit'*charas of angels 
welebmeduhat birth in'’ dx^eisiVe hallelujahs; 
4iM%^|iiMe<l^bjr’tbe i^oAilgent bonstcitijlition that 
iNwi- first-^ iltbnftt^d ’ tba Eastern heiiiiSjShere; 
tl^ ^baidetdl' iM|[i %^ith' rtev^re'hfce ba'iitened to 
pay'^hOflM^ to that- 'Mb^ab to 'whom, it is 
ssidj JI^’’ ‘Kiel’s of Tdi:^hiah^ dnd <^- i/te isks shall 
h^ pisfmi^ ^tnd the m^f ^6f'S^^dd.SeM 
shduU 'offet^ 0k: PsaltHf'"lrdf; 10? Attafed 
m dio>vMiif4llle‘ 4h^%bcietit -prophets, 

a9d'«4balb^1loNlto%bi»|r'm ^idt 

Alittkii4iivi0^i#MNNb ^kmim w^ si^ai 
thb ^pdl^, %!s august A% 

UjILD'^'^hd ' a T^ed m^s heard ami^ 

the rocijbs^'bf ihJd^i6a6H, 'Pf^fv ye tke iod^ 
^lAf#il£0ie«/;ui4tjte ‘the dds&ikiih Mgh^ 

i^'He*%us“1hitiated by the 
bfljj^iihiig^igil W that ^bbl^fiar tnd^en|fer ihto 
thft^'^redroflice ai'hidi he* ^descended td 
* and received the most solemn and 

public 


ni^ Mdgdf^ iJaki '^mlM‘he<‘mf end, ^nd poi 
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pulijUc ^xiam 

Qation &ipm tbp ete|f;n^l ' jjilantaig^^l^ 

la^ting hh^lgi^,SQ9» 

Holy Spirilt ^ 

that aaapiqi^tis jhr^MibtnlQ 

the arat ^i»gs of AMlJllKr wptb^ppg^, 
The Jews, had not‘>tbejl’(iiyes been teljally h]ia^" 
ed during, the ceremony of ttMS^ivme imetieOi 
might there hove ,e^a two notable text& dila- 
tive to the. Logos in their natiooaL^Ortpt^wee 
strikingly fulfilled : 0 "iGon, ,’mfl Gon Aeti 
anointed th^ with tAe,oU ^ gladn^),0b<m 
fellows. Psalm x\v« 7. , And that, in Isaitdt xK 
2 : And the Syiair of the Loan *haU resi upon 
him , It wa» tben^th# the ^aptist'^not only 
saw, but bore public, record, that un was the 
Son of GiwJ^ .aad an>thia^opoas|«>fl,J cahnet 

tbnae^pei»ppp4|i hW 

^conspicuous foam^ tb|j[pj|^ear<«^ the 
ancients took tb^Ace^, oocfiuppn tqi,ci|eU the 
Artans, -Go to the fiver Jofdov, ondt>^A^ you 
shaU m THn Tatwiiir. ”* Among |be ac>- 
knowledged appeamnces* of the dirme Leoos, 
in the anc^nt ScrippujFe,j,a vieiRyjt^SimKlii imv 
portent one ought to have bemt pisrtioularly 

specified 

• Jvt^^meni of the Jewish Chureh, p. 297. j 
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vpMiA in jft'his 

hift tnedilliHatHa) 
tiers' to tbrt af>peaTM&ise aaW 
Ilii diilliiiity. It ir tfaat to tbe pa* 
on bfo towards Haran, 

wbeo. iti<<j|^i^^li^betio^totitn, k0 beheld a ladder 
eet tepofa tUe earth the" of whisk readied to 
keaoen, and the AUtGmfh Of God ASCBitDnrG 
md'" DEscsKDrMc on IT ; and, beheld, the 
liij^ titood above it, and stdd,* I am Jehovah, 
'i^k^'^'Aifdkain, thy father, and the God 
•^j^foac . ' Oon.Sf&viH.'lS, 13. As tho angeis 
ton in this place thus particularly Wn> 
tiotted, even the effiontory of Modern Ju> 
daism has not dared to degrade Jdhovah, 
wbo- thus appeared, to tlsB fpdlr Ahose 
beings ; and ji is probable that Jutob'shw toe 
divine as tile Targiim' of (>nh«los e% 

of •*« 

ie he 

tntt nousE Of God, mm 
tiSis it /II O ATE Of heaven! Ibid. 27. The 
piito|i#>%bfKtetitoe*rn^ !Logo8‘'ito cvii 
dhnlly affiidhs'^to thi^ IwefiOas tnanifhsta'ticto 
of^M glol^'AftideV toe aihietot M(]^c ditoitot' 

safion. 


* “ SH «ce, qlmia DMCtn afUAV roper et, St ait.”— Tasg 
Oyig. ajetli Mm. i. p. 131. 
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srevcfd' than wine; and St John, doubtless, 
alludes to this notion, where, speaking of 
Chiist, he says, Ih that hath the juiide is the 
nniojEORooM. When, again, Jesus affirms, 
upon entering the temple, Mv hoit.^c shall he 
calk (I a house of piaycr, ho was well ataiuaint- 
ed with (he opinion whieli so universally 
prevailed among them, that the temple was 
dedicated to God, and tliat SifncniNAii per- 
sonitied by himself. The circuinstanec ■which 
I shall next proceed to point out is, in iny 
humble opinion, so manil’est a (^■eiaration of 
the eternity of the Logos, (hat, if properly 
considered, it ought to remove every objection, 
and annihilate ever\ c’.uiLi, When our Sa- 
viour ailini'cd thru Abraham had seen urs J)a\, 
and was glad, the Jews objected to him, that 
he made himself greater than that venerable 
father of their nation, and that it was im- 
possible for Abraham, who had been dead so 
many hundred years, to have seen the day of 
-I person who was not yet fiftv yeot-. old. Jc- 
•.us, then, foi tlu in t *tru', ''«=:! iiik-J the name 
that b('!ong('d to his more elevated nature, 
that ineifable name of Kii Jui, by which he 
had fif'-t made himself known to tlieir na- 
tion ; and. as was customary with him upon 
any important occasion, again replied 

with 
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with this iiprvou'! and reiterated asseveration ; 
Verilv, verily, / say unto you, before Ahra- 
kam vms, I M John viii. /iS. The Jews, 
howcvci rcluclant to aJmit the (act, were 
peiCecfiy aef|uaiiite(l with his meaning; for 
lilt,}' iiniucdiiitety took vp ^forxs fo east al hint 
as at a bold and iin^m* l)la-.j)h('inei who ai- 
rogated to himseif th(' immediate title of Je- 
hovah, r.ijiially jieilinent and forcible, on 
the point (.1 hfs !<5 ilic following 

passage in Lukt v ‘Jo wlure, to a man .sick 
of the puls\, that Logos, who, in Jeromiah 
xxxi, 34, j, »i j),t scuteii as dn. luring, / nvU 
fonfiec their nn/tiihi eut! f e i!f eeiiietitht r thdr 
SOI 7io mart, anthoiititively .-|h aks, Mav, 'my 
SINS AHE rotnoi EN VVlioi) the 1^1- 

nsees again accused h m of downright iia^- 
phemy, in auogating to himself that sublnu 
property of foi giving sins, which they w. 
truly deemed to belong to God alone, the i^reui 
physician, whom MalacKi declared to be f'n 
sun of rif^lifunis/Kis about to the with healing' tn 
his‘ To j)iu\( that h. wv (loo <•* s 

similai totn i/t audiority said i « the ■-j ^ • t 
the palsy, .1m, tiJic iq> thy e>>/i<ii and go tn 
thine houH Tinse rr pealed proofs of hi di 
vinity had ihoii doe effect for, at tin ichl 
of the sick object suddenly rising in tiir full 


. .Mur 
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vigour of health, they wen all amazed, and 
ghrided God, and were filled M'ith fear, say- 
ing, w have seen strange things to-day ! In 
another place, he thus pathetically exclaims : 
O Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! how often v'ould 1 
have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathcreth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
zvould not! Matth. xxiii. 37. Taken in any 
sense, this address is animated and beautiful; 
but it derives great additional animation and 
beauty from the consideration that the whole 
nation of the Jews is represenicd in the rab- 
binical writings as under the expanded wings 
of the guardian Siiechinaii. Again Jesus 
calls himself the uanAO or etee, and the 
MANNA that came down from heaven ; but both 
Philo and the Rabbi Menachem, cited by Al- 
lix, expressly assert , that the Siiechinah’s be- 
ing the cBt'ESTiAt manna, and th t ue 
should comfe down from heaven as the man- 
na did, was an established doctrine among the 
ancient Jews. 

The stale of live Jews ai iKis j'M iuuiar po- 
liod, and the strange perversion that had pre- 
viousl^S' taken jilacc in iheii thcologicdl princi- 
ples, deserve coiisulcrution. 

Corn! pled b^ their increasing intercourse 
with that world, amidst whose crowded scenes 

the 
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the select peopU of God were, by a funda> 
mental article of their religion, forbidden to 
mingle ; dazzled by the spit udour displayed in 
the luxurious tomts and mihtaiy establish- 
ments of the Roman nctioys lesident among 
them , the hiv>htr ordets of the Jews weu gra- 
dually stdiiccd fiom tluu ju‘>t and primitive 
conceptions of the INlcsciah, anct, m tune, 
expteied n •( ‘-o much a speitual and eternal, 
as a tempo! ill lud earth ‘oorn, soveicign and 
deliverer. Thf'-e perACitid -.entimeuts, how- 
ever, bad by means engiossed, in so exten- 
sive a degree, tidier the 4»«‘at body of the 
people, or that distmeuished class of Hebrews 
among whom flourished the slender rem.dns 
of their ancient learning, and the uncon iipt- 
cd principles of the paaiarchal devotion. It 
was necessary that these mistaken sentiments 
should be eaily, vigorously, and effectually 
combated, li was, therefore, the invariable 
aim, both of our Saviour himself during his life, 
and, aflciwaids, of his apostles in all then 
di‘'Ciui>(-. t. (t I Tt \vs, t(» r<'ftifv those no- 
ticms, whitii the chief men amo 'g them ni 
dulged and pi ipa. did, it. live t( die 
all’s a]ipf CKU)' « npou tiulh as a great tti p) 
ral pnrice. Time rj atol, tumid, be addt'tu 
a moie unequivocal pioof, liiat the gieat buJy 

of 
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of the Jewish nation at that period understood 
these, passages in the Old Testament exactly as 
by ^^lluristian interpreters they are explained 
above, than that they were thus publicly and 
patiently permitted lo apply them to the Mes- 
siah. For, as Dr. Allix in his preface has 
observed, although they knew, that, in , their 
sacred books, only one God was acknowledged 
under the name of Jehovah, which denotes 
his essenee, and therefore is incommunicable 
to any other, yet they also knew, that not only 
this very name is given to the Messiah, but 
also that all the works, attributes, and cha- 
racters, peculiar to Jehovah, the God of Is- 
rael, and the only true God, are, in various 
places, applied to him.* Or, as he has in 
another place of the same preface remarked, 
they knew that God had taught them the 
unity of his essence, but in such a mai' er as 
to establish, at the same time, a distinction in 
his naiure, which, guided by the notion he 
himself gives of it, we call Trinih/ of jxrsons; 
and that, when he promustd that the IVIcssias 
to come was to be man, at llu; very sumo time 
he expressly told llu Jews, that he was wiihal 
to be God blessi d ior rvEii. It vas not, it 
will be lecollected, against that mode of ap- 
plication 

^ AlHx Preface to his Judgement, pp 2 and 6 
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plication to the Messiah tbtti the sense of the 
audience revolted, but solely against the as- 
serted conijiielion of those prophacics ;ift the 
lowly Na/arene Yet the despised Nwareno, 
(\en when tho enraged luultitude were going 
to stone him for thos'* expressions 6f su]»posed 
blasphemy viuvh mthii / luiself ff/nal u il/i (iod, 
undauntedly jutsistod to appioniiate to him- 
sell the ])r<)phecies usuallv ipplii^d to the Mes- 
siah; and, with an uuthoiitaUvu voice, in the 
face of iinpeiulmg death, commanded them to 
search (he h'rufifu'u ^ ; fm , fhri/ (est'^ed oj 
He applied to him elf oil i! c texts invariably 
cousideicd as pointing to tli. s.icrod personage 
lie told them, that he had that power, which 
can alone bohaig to Oinv, oo lay nows, 
and then ro fnstsir. i,ir>' , and thar ho was 
the Son or (lor), in that peculiar sense in 
which they themselves understood the woid. 
Not to niuitijily texts, however, on a ]»oiut 
that niiist now ajipear so clearly demonstrated, 
let ns elos‘> tl'i'- levii'vv of the evidence in 
both thv, Oki ..111 JNt w 'fc' tiinieiit for the di- 

V ine 

' 1( f { I u 1*1 <• 1 ) ’ 1 j f h ^(iV n’t * 

1*^ tu Sjl\ tJU' ti\ * i h ;tvil llj r, i, ihtuk 

mu t I tl I u tviu Lij. hi juiyt ci^M ' 01 i d- 

( t than tlu Jl 1 s f 1 >1 ^ uh il I ii utiAtk (h df ad 
(tiiat podiliar prnilf vl IKity) o) i Jnoii them, dtw the 
Son (imcHneth whum he udl 
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vmc rank and attributes of tlio Logos with 
observing in bow rcrnarkuldc a inamier that 
most ample aiul ino'-l <'\j)re>^s U''!imf'ny ef 
Jeremiah, in wlneli, >)] t!u {otuii 

be VV/is is (h< umu' e/e /'</'/ 

/n ^1, tP he cdUed ; Jetiovvi', fin 
^L'^, ,b'i. x>i'i ii lliat i'- It) sa> , he '•liali tie 
called )iy ilu meoininuiiicabie name of (<C>U, 
vvas abtivuids ialtilicd. ( ould il be more 
ao, ihuti s\)'tn the unbclievi'ig ']'Ullma^, aficr 
our Lord had indulged him in du unit'a un- 
able ]))oofs he had dt.tt'idid u< bem , 

111 reality risen agciin. jj ul.itif.d's cstlaimid, 
Mi Loup and itn {» , ' J ’"u s' 2^ L 
»* possible for any i <t< 1 • i. ' tin- le dn ) 

d.ed than nhal St Ibni'. ofh'i- t" tin, Uoiuaes, 
when he says, i>J << a;, e nj>' t ihe jh.'ik 

CiiKisr enmr, who -V on}' (I/, (Ion nt.nsSLf- 
I OK Ev'£ii ? Rom. IX 5 . O) tlial <d S' Pe- 
ter, Thrmyh the e'iyhUonb.Kbs of our (1 ,d and 
Saviour Jesus Ciiuist? Or, finally, that 
of the behwed disciple St. .lohn : lib are in 
him that is true, eneji in hm iSon Jesus Christ . 
(h/s' is the 'Jltl’f (loP AM) I.IIKVAI IH’l. ^ 

J John, \ . 2t). 

Very ]>cink“d and express cMdcnte has been 
addueed, la >be f)ra)<_i {art oi tlsii digression 
on the Chr"'ti:u) Tnnity, that there is also an- 
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of the reader who shall atteatively weigh 
them. 

The Riiah Jehovah (for, the latter name 
is, in sacred writ, repeatedly applied to the 
Holy Spirit) i.s expressly manifested, as, in- 
deed, is each person in the blessed Trinity, in 
the following solemn declaration of the Logos 
in Isaiah : And now the Lokd God and ms 
Spirit hath sent me ; upon which words, the 
converted Jew, Xeres, cited before, who well 
knew what idioms existed in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, observes : “ The divine action in this 
place is sending, and is attributed to Jeho- 
vah, and to his Spirit. Now, it cannot be 
supposed, as some among you (Jews) do, that, 
by the Spirit, here is only meant a virtue ; 
as justice, mercy, goodness, and the like, are 
said to be in God. For, where is ever any 
thing like this, of sending a prophet, recorded 
of mercy, (jr justice, or any other divine at- 
tribute? Besides, could some Divine Virtue 
be supposed to be implied by the Spirit, 
then that speech would be an empty tauto- 
logy ; for, who, at any time, ever said. He, 
and his Understanding, perceives such a thing ; 
God and his Omnipotence, or his Mercy, did 
such and such a thing? I have literally 

transcribed 

• See the Address to flic Tcw‘« by John Xkrks, p. 7^). 
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transcribed this comment of a Hebrew upon 
his native Scriptures, because, from his being 
so well acquainted, as in the preface to the 
book he is certified, by the merchants attest- 
ing his character, to have been, “ with the 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldee, tongues,” this 
learned Jew’s critical sagacity would have 
enabled him to distinguish between a mere 
idiomatic jihrase (as expiessions of this na- 
ture, occuriing in the Old Testament, arc 
called by our antagonists) and an assertion, 
so solemnly corroborated as this is, of the 
immediate personal agency of the Holy 
Spirit. 

When Balaam, contrary to the original 
suggestions of his base and venal mind, was 
compelled to predict the future glory of Is- 
rael, the Spirit of God is .said to have come 
upon him. Numb. xxiv. 2. Where the vul- 
gate Latin reads “ irruit in se,” that is, rush- 
ed upon him in all the resistless ‘energy of the 
Divinity. Concerning the same powerful de- 
miurgic Spiiit that brooded over the abyss, 
the devout Job gratefully acknowledges , The 
Spiit of Goj» hath made me, and the breath 
of the Almighty hath given me life. Job. xxxiii. 
4. It is extremely remarkable, that the Au- 
thor of the Chaldee Targum on this passage 

has 
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has, without the least authority from the ori- 
ginal, brought into his text the second as well 
as the third hypostasis. His words are, “ Spi*- 
Ri'Tus Dei fecit me, et VebEum Omnipotek- 
ns sustentavit me.” * 

From the apocryphal books, in the course 
of this survey of the Trinity, I have not 
brought so many proofs as I might have in- 
sisted upon ; because, I thought more solid 
evidence would arise from citing the sacred 
pages that are not apocryphal. In those 
books, however, the genuine sentiments of 
the ancient Jewish church may be considered 
as delineated with fidelity ; ' and the traditions, 
delivered down from their fathers, as accu- 
rately exhibited. Judith, in her Song of 
Thanksgiving to God, gives her additional 
testimony to that of Job, and plainly reveals 
to us the Holt Spiuit: O God, let all crta~ 
tures serve thee ; for, thou spakest, and they 
were made ; thou did^ send forth tht Spirit, 
AND It CREATED THEM. Judith Xvi. 14. 
In this text, surely,, the third creative hy- 
postasis is as expressly manifested as the two 
former are in the following passage of ano- 
ther of these apocryphal writers : I calkd upon 
the Lord, the Father of my Lord, that 

he 

• TfritMun .ipwil \\ altom lonv \ii ]> 
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/mi would not leave nte in the days, of fny troubki. 
Eccles. H. ]0. There is a remarkable similar 
rity between this text and that cited before 
from Genesis, of the Lord raining FaoM 
THE Lord out of Heaven, as well as 'that other 
from the Psalmist, the Loed said unfo^UY 
Lord, sit thou on my right hand. But who, 
sublimely exclaims the wisest of men and 
greatest of kings that ever sat on the throne 
of Judah, Who hath ascended up into Heaven, or 
descended ? Who hath gathered the roinds into his 
grasp ? Who hath hound the waters in a gar- 
ment ? Who hath established nil the ends of the 
earth ? WHAT IS HIS NAME. OR WHAT 
IS HIS son’s name? Prov. xxx. 4. To 
this solemn interrogative of Solomon we 
may, with humble confidence, in the lan- 
guage of Palestine, reply, that the former is 
the supreme En Saph, or infinite ; the lat- 
ter, the eternal Mimra : the same who 
spake, and the world was made. From va- 
rious parts of Scripture, which demonstrate 
his equal authority, we apply to this Son, 
alike with that Father, the incommu- 
nicable name of JelJovah. Indeed, the Fa- 
ther himself directly announced the eternal 
divinity of his Son, when, in Exod. xxiii. 
21, he declared of that mighty Angel of 

the 
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the Covenant,* who led the children of Is- 
rael out of Egypt, Behold, my hams is 

IN 


* In this pface, also, the particular term, angel, (ayyeXo^) must 
be understood rather of the office than of the person who con- 
descended to accept that office. Rabbi Menahem, cited by Poole 
on this passage, asserts, out iof the old rabinical writers, hiinc 
angelum esse angelum Redemptorem.’* See Poole’s Synopsis, 
tom i. p. 43S. Indeed, it is sufficiently evident by the following 
Hebraism ; my namc, that is, my essence, is in him. The 
Syriac version renders the passage, “ nomen meum est super 
ipsuu ; *’ the Samaritan, ** nomen meum est in medio ejus.” 
See Walton’s Polyglot, todi. i. p. 327. I have had frequent oc- 
casion, during this digression, to remark, how greatly a knowledge 
of ancient Jewish manners and opinions tends to elucidate the sa^ 
cred volumes. Nothing can more conduce to that end than the 
consideration of the profound reverence which the ancient Jews 
possessed for the TETRAORAMMAtoN. By that awful name, ac. 
cording to their rabbles, the most awful prodigies could be 
performed ; and it was affirmed to be guarded by lions in the in- 
most recesses of the temple. See Basnage’s History of the Jews, 
p. 194. 

“ The name of God (says Calmet) includes all things : he who 
pronounces it shakes heaven and earth, and inspires the very rn- 
gels with astonishment and terror. There is a sovereign authniity 
in this name ; it governs the world by its power. The other names 
and surnames of the Deity are ranged about it, like officers and 
soldiers about their sovereigns and generals ; from this king- 
name they receive their orders, and obey,” So far Calmet, ci- 
ting those rabbles. Historic. Diet. vol. 1. p. 750. Concerning the 
mysterious manner in which the cabalistic doctors combined the 
letters that compose this ineffable name, and the mysteries which 
they discovered in it, something will hereafter occur in the text 
For the present, it will be useful to consider what that roost famous 
and venerable rabbi, Judah the Holy, who compiled the celebrated 

book 
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IN HIM ! an ancient Hebrew synonim for God. 
Wherefore it is said. Beware of him, and obey 
HIS voice ; provoke kirn not, for, he will not 
PARDON your transgressions; for, mt name is 

in 


book called the Misna, has tiaid rclatiVe to a passage in Psalm 
xci. which the wdioU* race of Hebrew, as well as Christian, com- 
mentators have united to consider as allusive to the Messiah. In the 
14th verse of that Psalm it is said, J will sH him on high, became he 
hath known my nami:. Upon which Rabbi Judah makes the fol- 
lowing comment. The original Hebrew is in Kircher, and I give 
it in that father’s Latinity, and with his subsequent remark. 
“ Quare Israel in hoc mundo orat, ct non exauditui? Propterea 
nimirum, quoniam nesciunt nomen Hlmmimpuoras. Futurum 
autem est, ut Deus snnetus etbenediclus doccat eos, juxta lllud ; 
turn sciet populus meus nomrn mbom, tunc vej6 orabunt, ot ex- 
audientur.” Kircher subjoins: ‘‘Scilicet tempore Messixs, veri 
et unigeniti Filii Dei, qui dihcipulos suos, in iisque ecqlesiain, hoc 
sacrosanctum Tkiadis mysterium perfect^ docuit, juxta illud . 
Pater, manifestavi nomen tuum homimhus, quos dedlsti mihi." 
CEdipus Egyptiaciis, tom. 1. p* 246, in Cabala Hebraeorum* He, 
who, under the ancient dispensation, blasphemed the name of 
God, was stoned to death ; and he, who swore falsely, porfabat 
mlquitaiem mam, which is generally supposed to mean punishment 
not to be remitted. That solemn spot in the temple, which the 
Lord chose to place fas name therct or, as is more strongly expressed 
in Ezra vi. 12, in which Jehovah caused his name lo 
DWELL, was considered as a spot peculiarly august and inviolably 
Sttcred. Our Lord hiniaelf, indeed, in various parts of the New 
Testament,' seems to allude to the miraculous Tetragramma- 
TON : but in a more paiticular manner, in the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, he affirms, that, in the day of judgment, many 
shall come and say, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied i\ .hv 
name, and in thy name vast out details, and in thy name 
done many wonderful things ? Matth. vii. 22. 
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in um ; that is, he is Jehovah : and a most 
indisputable proof of his being Jehovah was 
the circumstance here attributed to him, that 
he had the power to pardon the transgressions 
of mankind. But to proceed in our examina- 
tion of the texts in a more particular manner 
allusive to, and illustrative of, the functions 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Had not the name and operations of the 
Holy Ghost been well known among the Jews 
at the time of the Messiah’s appearance, the 
herald John would have been utterly unintel- 
ligible when he informed the Jews that the 
same Messiah should baptize than with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire. Matth. iii. 2. The an- 
gel Avho; appeared to Mary, and predicted that 
the Holy Ghost should come upon her, and the 
Power of the Highest (the of Philo) 

should overshadow her, would have only filled 
the agitated mind of the holy Virgin with as- 
tonishment and terror. The inspired Peter in 
these words addresses the false Ananias : Wlty 
hath Satan filed thy heart to lie to the Holy 
Ghos'J’ I Thou hast not Ucd unto Mr.v, but unto 
God ; (Acts. v. 4 ;) which afibrds too deci- 
sive support to this argument to need any 
comment. That the Holy Spirit is not, in 
the Netv, any more than in the Old, Testa- 
ment, 
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ment, represented in the light of a mcre^OUA- 
LiTT, or PBXNC'ji’LE, 38 our antagonists insist, 
is clearly demonstrated by a variety of texts, 
of which a few only are enumerated below. 
The Holy (iiiosr ftAxn, t'pparafe me Barnahas 
and Suvl, for the work irhereuiito I have 
CALLED THEM. Acts xili. 2. So they, be- 
ing SENT FORTH by the Holy (Ihost. Ibid. 
4. ITor in the words whk h man's n isdom teaeli- 
cih, hut u'hich the Holy (ihost teachetii. 
J C'or. ii. 13. Now, the Spinn speaketh 
expressly, that, at the latter times, some shall 
depart from the faith ] Tim iv I. It will 
be allowed, that a naked tpuhly, or prireiple, 
cannot be said to speak, to rail for, to send forth, 
or to teach ; and, therefore, that Spirit must 
in all those places be understood personally. 
Again, we read of ‘^dicers in'irucles avd gifts 
of the Holy Ghost." A naked quality or prin- 
ciple, cannot work niiracUll; for, that alone 
belongs to God: and here we find an addi- 
tional proof of his divinity. Neither can it 
impart gifts ; yet, in this place, the Holy 
Spirit is distinguished as the bestower of 
gifts, which evidently implies [lersonality. 
But if, as the Socinians state the matter, he 
were only the Gift and not the Donor, in 
what sense could he be said to impart gifts ? 

Voi.lV. I* Tt 
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It would be the grossest of all human ab- 
surdities to say that a gift could bestow it- 
seJf. 

As it was by the immediate and peculiar 
influence of the Holy Spirit that the prophets 
were inspired, he is, in general, by the au- 
thors of the Targums, denominated the Spi- 
rit OF VROi'HECY. The most respectable of 
those paraphrasis (Onkelos) translates the se- 
cond verse of Genesis, in his usual way, when 
speaking of his operations, “ Spiritus :'i con- 
spcctu Dei but the seventy have scrupu- 
lously. adhered to the original teim, and have 
rendered it nvcv/«t Gt»,| the Spirit of God. 
The circumstance of his being thus expressly 
mentioned by Moses, at the very commence- 
ment of his history, is an evident proof how 
very early the Hebrews were acquainted with 
the distinction of persons in the divine na- 
ture; for, as Mrti Whitaker has judiciously 
remarked, "this third sharer of that nature 
must have been as familiarly known to the 
Jews of Moses’s days as the Godhead itself, 
or that legislator would have conveyed no 
ideas to them when he wrote the second verse 

of 


♦ See farguni of Onkelos in Waltons Polyglot, tom. i. 

p. 2. 


f Vide Outbe’s Septuagint, tom. i p 1 
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of Genesis.”* How early, likewise, the Jews 
knew the Spirit as a personal co-operative 
agent in the government of the world, and in 
the dispensations of a supreme all-ruling Pro- 
vidence, is evident from Genesis vi. 3, where 
it is said. My Sermr not always strive 

with fnan : and it was the same Spirit who 
inspired the seventy elders ; for it came to pass 
that, when the Spirit rested upon them, ttiey 
prophesied, and did not cease. Numb. xi. 25. 
And the Spirit of hie Loud (in the origi- 
nal, iluah Jehovah) fell upon me, says Eze- 
kiel, and SAiu unto me; Speak, thus saith the 
Ijord. Ezek. xi. 5. Indeed, so well acquaint- 
ed were the Chaldee paraphrasts with this 
Holy Spirit and his operations, that they have 
placed him where he ought not to be ■, for, 
whereas it is said, Gen. xlv. 27, The Spirit of 
Jacob, their father, revived ; which simply 
means, as Bochart has well translated the pas- 
sage pristino vigori restitutus est; the Tar- 
gum of Onkelos reads, Et requievit Sviritus 
Sanctts super Jacob, patrem suum. That 
of Jonathan renders it, Iteipneoit Spiuni s 
pRopiiF.Ticuh, a mode of expression which is 
explained by the preceding remaik. In the 
instance, also, of Balaam, cited before. On 

kelos 


* Set Mr. WhiUkti s Oiiluu ui ArmniMii, j) 211 
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kelos has it, Quievit super earn Spiritus pro- 
PHETicus (I facte Domini. It is equally sin- 
gular, that, in Psalm civ. 13, where, in the 
original Hebrew, the word Spirit is alone ex- 
pressed, the Chaldee Targum on the passage 
reads, “ Sanctus Spiritus tuus.” The 
same addition of “ Holy” occurs again in 
Isaiah xlii. 1, where the words, I will put 
my Spirit upon him, are translated, in the Tar- 
gum of Jonathan, 1 will pul my Holy Ghost 
upon him. Indeed, the verse of Isaiah, last ci- 
ted, is highly remarkable on another ac- 
count : for, though Christians universally re- 
gard the passage as a direct prophecy of Christ, 
yet the Jews ought to be abashed when they 
deny the allusion to that sacred personage, and 
yet can read, in theii own Targum, the word 
Messiah, which does not occur in the origi- 
nal text, spontaneously inserted by Jonathan, 
their favourite paraphrast.* 

These alterations were undoubtedly intended 
more distinctly to mark out that sacred person, 
who, we have observed from high authority, 
is commonly known among the Jews by the 
title of Rhuah Hakkodesh. It cannot be de- 
nied, however, that "the Jews have, in a vari- 
ety of instances which are pointed out by 

Riltangel 


• Consult Walton s PoUplol, tom. ui p. HO. 
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Rittangei, who, published the famous Scpfair 
Jetzirah, or Apocryphal Book of Abraham, as 
well as by Bishop Kidder who cites Elias Levita 
to prove it, applied the title of Sh£cuinS;« 
likewise to the Holy Spirit ; whence some con- 
fusion has arisen in authors who have discussed 
this subject. His more general designation 
among them, however, was by the title speci- 
fied above ; and by that title it has been sufii- 
ciently proved that he was known to the an- 
cient Jews.* 

If we now turn to the page of Philo Ju- 
daeus, we shall find that winter not less express 
in asserting his personality and describing his 
operations. He calls him, in one place, OtTov 
(■ the Divine Spirit; and, in another, 
uses the very words of the Septuagint, 
ee ^-, }. the Spirit of God : now, he is the *KKetoi' 
Ihftv/iaj ^ the Spirit full of Deity; now, in the 
phraseology of the Targumists, he is the ertos 
n3o0i7Tijs, or the Spirit of prophecy. || And, in 
one of the passages just cited, he remarkably 

corroborates 

* See bidder’s Demonstration of tlie Messiah, part iu, p. 243, 
edit. oct. Lond. 1700. 

t Vide Philonis Judaei Opera,* p. 169, G- do Plantatione 

Notie. 

I Ibid, de PJantafioiie Noae, p. 172, A 

§ Ibid, de Spocialibiis Legibus, p. 592 F. 

|! Ibid, de Vita Mobin, p. 527, B. 
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corroborates the testimony, exhibited before, 
of his being the demiurgic Spirit, by assert- 
ing, “ that man was made by the Spirit after 
the image of Ood, VCI/ va^ Kara tt/v ciKOva 
OetT flj/ev/iaTi,* 

But it may still be objected that, however 
strong this evidence may be for a plurality of 
persons, it is scarcely sufficient of itself to 
establish a direct Trinity in the divine nature ; 
that a plurality implies an indefinite number ; 
and, when that doctrine is allowed of, it may 
be extended to whatever number of persons 
the wild inventive fancy of difi'erent com- 
mentates may conjecture to subsist in that es- 
sence. 

It will undoubtedly be granted, that, where 
•leho.vah speaks of Jehovah, there more than 
one person is of necessity to be understood. 
From such passages, an indisputable plurality 
is proved. Now, if a third person, clearly 
distinguished from the two preceding, be called 
by the same majestic name, it follows, that 
there are three distinct persons in the God- 
head. But we have seen, that the term Jeho- 
vah is, in various texts, applied to the Holy 
Spirit : therefore, he, likewise, is very God ; 

and 

* Vide Philonib Judasi Opera, p. 172, A. de Plantatioiic 
Nobb. 
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and thus a Trinity of hypostases, or sub- 
sistencies, or by whatever other softened name 
human piety, fearful to offend, may choose 
to express these three separate divine agents, 
is demonstrated to subsist in the unity of 
the Divine Essence. To denote the plurality 
thus subsisting, no better term than Elohim, 
a plural noun, could bo selected ; nor, as the 
literal meaning of Jchomih is the. Being who 
necessarily e.nsfs, could any more proper title 
be made use of than that, to point out the es- 
sential unity. The compound appellative, Je- 
hovah-Elohim, implies both ; and it is for 
that reason so universally adopted in the Old 
Testament. 

But is there, in the ancient Scriptures, any 
more direct and particular sanction of the 
doctrine of a Trinity ? Can any passages be 
adduced from them tliat expressly limit the 
number to three persons ? for, after all, the 
Jews themselves, in their contests with Chris- 
tians on theological points, are equally as de- 
cided against the doctrine of a Trinity as 
they are unanimous in asserting the Unity 
of the divine essence. I must again repeat, 
that, for the reasons above-assigned, this 
mysterious truth is not .so clearly displayed in 
the Old Testament as presumptuous man ima- 
gines 
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gines he has a right to demand. When God 
proposes to his creatures any doctrine as an 
object of faith, it is not customary with him 
to destroy the possibility of the exertions of 
that faith by a full and immediate manifesta- 
tion of it, which would convert belief into 
absolute conviction : and, with respect to the 
obstinate opposition of the Jews on this point, 
I request permission to observe, that the grand 
error of that infatuated people (inexcusable 
in them because it is a voluntary error) is the 
following. Their rancour against Christia- 
nity will not allow them to examine, with 
coolness and impartiality, its genuine doc- 
trines ; and, though nothing can be more 
clear and e.xpress than our best and most es- 
teemed writers are on the Unity of the God- 
head, they pertinaciously insist upon it that 
Christians would destroy that Unity, and are 
the direct supporters of Tri theism, la fact, 
this doctrine, being originally a mystery, and 
the obscurity which ever must involve the 
great mysterious truths of religion, and ever 
conceal them from the improper and imper- 
tinent investigation of finite beings, being 
made deeper by the additional shade thrown 
around it by the cabalists, was never among 
the Jews the subject of universal belief; it 


was 
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was wisely veiled by Providence I'roni their 
view ; for, that nation were so extremely gross 
in their conceptions, and, in general, so 
little acquainted with abstract speculations, 
that their progress, from the belief of a Tri- 
nity in the divine essence to that of a plurality 
of gods, would have been equally rapid ami 
irresistible. Those, tht'rofore, wiio thus art- 
fully concealed it from vulgar ins])ection, 
when they found it applied !)y Christians to 
prove the divinity and atin botes of the fruc 
Messuth, had it in tluur power, i ither by sup 
pression or misrepresentation, in a great mea- 
sure to prevent the lull elVcct of inquiry. 
Much evidence of this kind has, doubtless, been 
suppressed, and much more would have been 
kept back, but for the indefatigable exertions 
of many celebrated Christian divines in mi- 
nutely investigating the Hebrew riti's, hin- 
guage, history, and traditions. 

It remains, however, finally to be proved, 
that the Jewish rabbies themselves had as clear 
and distinct notions of a true Trinity as, it 
has bgen demonstrated, thi-y had of a plu- 
rality of persons in the Unity of the divine 
essence ; that the evidence for a Trinity in 
the divine essence, in the ancient Jewish sciip- 
tures, is as decisive as a nation, (lernally re- 

Voi.lV. K 1,11-04 
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lapsing into polytheism, could bear the revela- 
tion of it ; and that this doctrine was clearly 
displayed by various lively and significant 
symbols peculiar to the Hebrews. They ex- 
pressly affix the number of TiiRKt: to that 
essence, denominating the three persons the 
three Sephiroth,* a word signifying splen- 
dor ; and distinguish, as Christians do, their 
personal characters and actions. I have ob- 
served, that, in the septuagint, the Greek word 
ir^uaoiiroi is occasioually used to signify the 
persons in the Godhead in as direct a sense as 
they apply that term to the persons of Adam 
and Eve. I With Jehovah, the peculiar and 
appropriate name of God, they join that of 
CocHMA, or wisdom, and that of Binaii, or 
the understanding, according to those passages 
cited before from the book of Wisdom, ch. ix. 
4, Give me Wisdom that sitteth by thy throne; 
and by Proverbs iii. 19, By wisdom hath 
he founded the earth; by understanding hath 
he established the heavens. We have seen that 
the Jews thought those two sacred personages so 

essentially 


• I shall hereafter treat more at large of lire Si.riiiK.uTii, and 
the symbol by which tliey were rcjircsciitcd. 

t Thus, also, ac< ordiiig to our aulhut, speaks of ihein the Rabbi 
Hcchai, i t.u'io\is coiiimciit.itoi oil ihe I’eiitateuch, in fol. 13, 
coJ. 2, 
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essentially necessary and radically constituent 
parts of the divine essence, that they figura- 
tively denominated them the iwo hands of 
God. This singular expression is particularly 
used both* in Jonathan and the Jerusalem 
Targum on Exodus xv. 17.’* I^’hey say that 
God hath created the world by the second 
Sephirah, or M'^isdom, in the same manner 
as the SOUL acts hi/ her isonv. j Of the third 
Sephirah, or llinah, then was a most ancient 
and memorable notion entertained by the 
Hebrew doctors ; for, has they called the Logos 
the Creaiok, or Father; so they called the 
Binah the Mother of the world by the appel- 
lative Imma. This iact is c\mced by Allix in 
several quotations from ancient Jewish para- 
phrasts ; but, in particular, from the book 

Zuhar 


* The deviation of these commentators from the text, to ox- 
press this favourite rabbinical notion, is very rcmaikable. In the 
original, according to the accurate translation of Pagiiinus, tlic 
passage stands, “ Sanctuarhmi tuum, Doniiiic, quod liriiiavei unt 
M\Ni)s 'ivjT or, as m the Pnglibh Ihblcs, The hanctmoify 
0 Lortlf which iiiY hwd.s have estahlhsheti. Jiut Jo^\in\N 
uiites, “Domum sanctuaru, tui, Dumme, ami i manus 
fundaverunt 'ind, lu tliA* Tarm m, it m expressi d, 

“ Doino sanctuaru, Dom ne, tiuam amr i lua fiiiMla 

veiunt.” Consult thtac laigums in Wedton's Polyglot, tom \ 
p. 131. 

1 Zoliai apud Alhx, p 10-^ 
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Zohar anrl (Ir* Uahbi Menachem.* It is 
possible, that from this ancient Hebrew simi- 
litiule, tlic pagans might derive their first 
idea of the Df.a MuLTniAMMA, the many- 
breasted parent of all things, wlio supports, 
with her luitrilious and abundant milk, the 
whole creation. 1) is likewise poxsihle that all 
those ideas, so common in the mystic writers 
of the pagan world, of a certain otNEUATivE 
I'ECLNDirY appertaining to the divine nature, 
or. in other words, that the Deity was both 
MALE and KF.MAi.E, (ideas represented in the 
temples of India by a verj- usual, but a very 
degrading, symbol, too gross to be here parti- 
cularized,) originated in a misc’oucejjtion of 
this Hebrew notion. The subject belongs 
rather to philosoj)hy than theology, and will 
be considered, with many others equally cu- 
rious, under the article of Hindoo Literature : 
for the present I shall content myself \\ ith ob- 
serving to the reader, that there is a passage, in 
Isaiah Ixvi. 9, which forcibly illustrates and 
corroborates the preceding conjecture. 1 give 
it in the Vulgate Latin, as I find it in Walton's 
Polyglot : NuvKjHui ego, <jni alias pakeiie 
facto, ipse non Pauiam 1 diclt Dmiinus Si 
ego, t/iti CENEiiATioNCM cctevis Iribuo, steiu- 

LIS 


^ Hjibbi Mcii.ielit'iii in rentatturluini, iol. Ill, col. 2. 
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LIS erol nit Domiuus J}eu$ tuns. In the more 
correct interlineary version of Pagninus, the 
Hebrew verb, translated par'uun, is rendered 
“■ f rang em mntricnit,'^ * which seems to allude 
to what John Xenr-s, a learned and upright 
Jew, converted to Christianity in the last cen- 
tury by the force of the arguments adduced in 
its favour by Dr. Allix, observes, in obviating 
the objections laised against the miraculops 
conception, that the Talnmdists assert that 
the Almighty alone has possession of the thrci 
kegu ; by which they mean, /kr Irg of the womb , 
the keg of ffii rmn. nnd the hrg of the oitwr,. f 
Although the appellative of Jehovah be more 
particularly applied t< the tirst Sophirah, or 
most ancient spliintwr ; yet it is, in many 
parts of their writings, equally apjilied to the 
second and third Sephira. They partieulaily 
specify the Christian doctrine of the emanation 
of the second or third person in the Trinity ; 
and they even go so far in the book Zohar, us 

to 


* See WiiUon’s Pol^ p-Iot oa tom «ii. p I't i 

f Sf*o au Addit's'- to il.i Jrws, jcicind lo btfoux b} Joltu 
Xciis, pp 83 and 8J, \s this prosi^l^'tt 's diatufter la attc\stt d 
bv a iminbtr of mercbmls, who knpw Inna in his native co ntr\ 
of Saplua, on the coast of Barbara, and at, the book is untb d»t- 
cdly antliontic, it (aiinoi be too wainiK « commended U the 
mcMiibcis holh of the Christian and JmMsh c >miiiuiivty. 
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lo propose the manner in which Evje was 
TAKEN from Adam as an image of the manner 
of the emanation of the Wisdom from the en 
SAPH, or infinite source.* As, in Egypt, the 
triangle was, in succeeding ages, considered as 
a just symbol of the “ numen triplex so it is 
remarkable, that, in the same venerable book 
Zohar, the three branches of the Hebrew letter 
ScHiN are asserted to be a proper emblem of 
the three persons that compose the divine 
essence. j- They sometimes call these three 
Sephiroth, spmiTs; at other times, the three 
\vvancK, or powers ; and, at other times, the 
three eights. ;{; Thus we see that language 
was ransacked for words, and nature explored 
for objects, to display and to illustrate those 
conceptions which they are by modern Jews 

and 


« Rabbi Menachem in Zohar, foi. 105, col. ; f Alhx, 
p. 169. 

t Allix, p. 170, citing the Zohar, fob 54, col. 2, 

\ “ Rabbi II. Hagaoii, who lived seven hundred years ago, 
said, there are thklu muiiis in God; the amilm' light, or 
Kadmon ; tlio pule light; and the pokiiild light; and 
that these initLC make but one God.” Alhx's Judgement, 
p. 170. The same Rabbi llagaon affirmed, “ Hi trls, (jiii 
sunt UNUM, inter se proportionem habent, ut onum, omens, 
et UNITE M.” lie had, in a preceding page, observed, “ Sunt 

PRINCIPIOM, tt MLDIUM, Ot FINJS ; Ot llHiC bUllt ONUS rUiMCTUS, 

et est Domiuas umversi ” Ibid. 
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and modern sceptics audaciously denied ever 
to have entertained upon the subject. 

If the mystery of the Trinity cannot be 
found in the two first verses of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, it is in vain to look for any 
clearer display of it in any other page of the 
Old Testament. The Ancikni' of Days of 
Daniel, the creative Logos of St. John, and 
the INCUMBENT Spirit of the jiaraphrasts, 
shine forth in that page with distinguished 
lustre ; with rays intimately blended, but not 
confounded. If the reluctant t’hristian wdl 
not discover it there, the ancient Hebrew, 
when, as yet, there existed no cause for dis- 
sembling, could : since not only the author of* 
the Jerusalem Targum translates the word 
hereschit by hacacamma, nAXUENTiA ; but the 
rabbinical doeUx’s, to express their notion of 
the TiiREEroED powcR that made the world, in 
their cabalistic way, in addition to that trans- 
mutation of woids, asserted, that Bara de- 
notes GOODNESS, and Helohim power. Thus 
the world was created by the union of 
Almighty wisdom, goodness, and power. 
Others found a Trinity in the three Hebrew 
letters which form the word created ; 

for or Aleph, being the initial letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet, is a known symbol oi the 

Father , 
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Father ; 2, or Both, iinj)ortB the Son : and 1 
signifies Rimh, the Spirit. The reader, who 
has the curiosity to see very considerabJe and 
express testimony of this nature, demonstrating 
that the ancient rabbies, in their interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, were not in reality un 
influenced by similar ideas to those which 
Christians entertain concerning these verses, 
may find, in Rirclier,* abundance of proofs, 
and particularly in that father’s extracts from 
the author Rabbi Hukadosch, from wdiom the 
above quotation is taken, a rabbi so highly 
celebrated for his piety as to have tiie title of 
Holy conferred on him by his nation. Wlien 1 
mention the word Trinity, a word generally 
denied to be known to the Jews, I do it not 
only on the authority of Calmet, who asserts, 
from Raymond Martin and Galatine, that the 
Chaldee paraphrasts and ancient rabbit's make 
express mention of the Trixitt in the term 
Shalisbilh, or Trinitas ; and of the 
THREE HYPOSTASES that compose it in the 
words *Tnit3 Tres in U»o; and in 

init. Units in Tribus but 1 shall 
add out of Kircher an entire sentence of the 

same 

• Set? CEdi|ius iEgyptiacue, tom. i. p. 512. 
f Consult Calmei's Dictionary on the word Trinity 
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same Hakadosch, in winch all the persons in 
the Trinity are expressly mentioned. It is 
exceedingly remarkable that, m this Aciy 
Hebrew sentence, are comprised tlic niysteiious 
forty-two letters, which accuuling to the (a 
bahsts, form anotlier of the nanus ol (iod. 

nwbii; triprr p’l ]n ns 

* : inxn 

Pale/ Dtits, Filui\ Dea,, '^pi/'/hn, Sa/ittiis 

!)(!/'<, Tmna I/I I iiifaii it I mu. m 'J'riiiitati . 

The following passage, which I shall give 
from sacred wiit, iinabiulgcd, has, with iricat 
piopriety, been (rtiiMdeied !>} most commen- 
tators as diiectly ullm '\i to the thiee persvins 
in the Holy Tnnit\ ilnd l/it Lon! ajijunnd 
unio him (Abralumi.) tii Hu plm/is of Afaiiiii, 
as he sat in the tent-door i • the hail of fhi da if. 
And hi Iff up his iijes and /oo/ud, and, lo > 
TIIKEE MEN Slood blf luvi , Hud, U hill III SOlO 
them, he ran to rneit them Jrom the tent door, and 
bowed himself toward the ground, and .said, M\ 
Lord Dr. Bedford has lemaiked on this 
passage, that the vowels are added, to make it 
in the pluial number, but that Abraham speaks 
afterwards to them in the singular : If I have 

VoL. IV. K* found 


* R. Hakadosch, ripud Kircliu QCdip ^Lgypt tjm n p. 210 


) Cun will 1,2,0 
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found faoonr in thy sight ; and that he prays 
to them as to the onv Jehovah.^ There is 
also an observation ol Philo on this t^t, w'hich 
very much corroborates the sense affixed to it 
by Christian divines. He says the whole pas- 
sage contains a latent mystical mcaniny, not to 
be communicated to every one ; and that, 
according to this mystical sense, he was de- 
noted i iSv, the great Jehovah, M'ith his two 
\vvantts, of which one is called Ocos, and the 
other Ki>j 

It would be sacrificing the cause for which 
1 contend, were 1 not, among those evidences 
of a Trinity, in the Old Testament, to enu- 
merate the text which tlie Jews every morning 
and evening con''lautly recite, and cal! the 
Shema : Hear, O Israel, the Loan our God, 
is one Lord. Dout. vi. 4. They, indeed, urge 
this as an unanswerable argument against the 
Trinity, but with what justice will oe fully 
considered hereafter. 

The following foim, in which the high 
priest was commanded sojcinnly to bless the 
a&scmblcd people, has likewise been justly con- 
sidered as indicative (jf the three persons in 

the 


,it Lvh Mm, lifttllU*-, 1 <'• 

’ !'l 1' <1 t{ SlUu M \]' lOSj 1) 
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the Godhead, as well as in some degree de> 
scriptive of the several characters of the great 
Father and Preserver of all things, of the 
radiant and benevolent Logos, and of that 
Spirit who is emphatically called the Com- 
forter and giver of peace : The J^ord bless thee 
and keep thee ! The Lord inahe. his faep sh'nie 
upon thee, and be ijraevous unto thee > The Lord 
lift up his eountennuee upon thro, and (/lee thee 
pea^e This triple ropetitiou of the awful 
name of Jehovah, incominnnicahle to any 
being under the rank of Deity, and the t’ipio 
benediction accompcmyiiig it, pronounced, ac- 
cording to l{ubl>i M' naclkin, cif d ()oth by 
Poole and Patrick on diis pas»ag>o meh Ihue hi 
a different ueeent, is the mure remarkable, ])c- 
causc, at the ])eriod of projiouncing it, the 
high priest, in the ele-.ation of his hand*-, 
constantly “sir dii/ilos coinjiosnif, nl Tiuada 
exprimeret ; disposed his fingers in such a 
manner as to express a Tiunii\.|‘ But of 
this mode of syniboli/.uig the triune Deity, I 
shall hereafter have something adfiitional, and 
not less .curious, to report I'rom Kucher. To 
the peciiliai ly-stroug culiateral tuidcnce thus 

add need, 

\Mml>rM ‘J i, ‘J , 2 } 


^ ui(' VMi ^ V <1^,1 


o Hi \ ' M 1 j\ I t ii' 
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adduced, I shall a few other passages from 
sacred writ, which to me appear conclusive on 
the point under consideration. 

In the following most sublime language, 
the great inspired prophet Isaiah describes a 
vision which he was ])crmitted to have of the 
eternal glory : I saw the Loud sitting vpon a 
throne, high and lifted up ; and his train filled the 
temple. Above it stood the Seraphim, each unth 
six wings ; and one cried to another, and said ; 
Holt, holt, holt, is the Lord of hosts ; 
the whole earth is full of his glory ! That this 
repetition was not merely the effect of pro- 
found veneration in the Seraphim, but that, 
by it, a Trinity was really adored, appears 
equally evident from what almost immediately 
follows, which, if 1 mi.stake not, proves still 
more — something greatly resembling that 
very Trinitt in Umtt, for which we have 
all along contended. ALso I heard the voice of 
the Lord, saying, whom shall I send, and who 
trill go for I's In the Revelations, it is said 
that the four sacred animals, which compose 
the Cherubim that support the everlasting 
till one, not day and night, saying. Holv , 
HOLY, HOLY, Lord God Ai.mic.htv, whkh was, 
and is, and is to conic 

It 
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It is not, however, alone in solemn acts of 
BENEDICTION anti THANKSGIVING that the 
number three is repeated ; a sacred Triad is, 
in the following passage, the immediate object 
of PRAYER, the prayer of the pious Daniel ; 
and wc may rest assured, that, in making it, 
the prophet used no vain repetition: O Lord, 
hear ; O Lord, forgive ; O Lord, hearken, and 
do ; defer not for thine own sake, O my God ! 
Dan. ix. 19. In this passage the Trinity 
appears to be as plainly intimated, by the in- 
vocation of the three persons who compose it 
in the former part of the sentence, as the 
Unity is by the address to the collective 
Godhead in the latter portion of the sentence. 
A similar passage and a kindred mode of 
phraseology occur in Isaiah : The Lord is our 
judge, THE Lord is our law-giver, the Lord 
is our king : he will save us. Isaiah xxxiii. 
22. In the very same evangelical prophet, 
the Immortal Being, who, at verse 12 of 
chap, xlviii. had denominated himself primi s 

ci NOVISSIMUS, THE EIRST AND THE LAST; 

and who, consequently, was the Redeemer of 
Israel ; in the 10th verse of that chapter, de- 
clares, And now the Lord God atul his Spirit 
hath sent me. In this verse, either each person 
in the Trinity is expressly particularized, or 


we 
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we must allow the idwm to be very singular 
indeed ; for, it is an idiom unprecedented be- 
fore in any known language of the earth. The 
passages cited above are sufficient to prove 
that this doctrine, if not revealed, for a reason 
given before, in so many express terras, is at 
least very forcibly intimated in the Old Testa- 
ment j and, on an impartial examination, we 
shall find it plainly inculcated, M’berc no such 
reason for shading it under a mysterious veil 
subsisted, viz. in the Nexo Testament. 

The three persons in the Holy Trinity arc 
there clearly brought bclbre our view in tlie 
following promise of the Messiah to his in- 
quiring disciples : The Coufi'h ikr, which is 
the Holy Ghost, whoiu jiic riiKii lodl 
send in my name, hi; .shall teach you all things. 
John xiv. 20. It was here necessary to ex- 
plain to them who V as the promised Gom- 
Ibrter, but not who was the Holy Ghost , nor 
yet that the Holy Ghost was a person, and not 
a quality or attribute ; for it was he who was 
to TEACH them all things. The same august 
persemage, in another place, declares. When 
THE Comforter is come, whom I will send unto 
you from the Father, even the Spirit of 
Truth, who pr&ceedeth from the I’atuer, he 
skull ^tify of me. .Tohn xv. 20. 

\ 
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A celebrated Greek scholar having urged 
the possible spuriousness of the text allusive to 
the three heavenhi witnesses, 1 shall not here 
cite it, because the laying auy stress upon 
evidence in the least degree disputable would 
be injudicious. in fact this doctrine needs 
not the suppoit of auy dubious text what- 
soever, when there are so many others corro- 
borative of it in the New Testament, full as 
pointed as that omitted, and of authority that 
cannot be disputed. The best evidence, it wdll 
be still allowed, that can possibly be brought 
upon this subject, is that of our blessed Sa- 
viour himself, and Ins ox])rcss testimony has 
been already produced ; but hih language is 
even still more decided in the following passage, 
where he solemnly commands his digciplcs to 
go and teach all natums ; hapliznig tliein in the 
name of tin, rjiTiinn, and of the Son^ and of the 
Holy Giiosr. Matt xxviii. [9. Tliorc is a 
very remarkable passage, iiotl think sufficiently 
attended to, in St. Paul to the Corinthians, in 
which not only the jiersons, but the operations 
more peculiarly appropriate to each of those 
persons, seem to be distinctly specified : Nam 
there are diversities of gifts, but the same bfi- 
RiT ; and there are diversities of administra- 
tions, but the SAME Lord : and there are di- 
versities 
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verities of operations ; hut it is the same 
God, loho worheth all in all. 1 Cor. xii. It is 
unnecessary to swell this increasing volume 
with an enumeration of all the various texts 
upon a point so obviously manifest in the New 
Testament; and, therefore, I shall close this 
part of the evidence by an insertion of another 
passage of the same inspired apostle in this 
epistle, which, indeed, may well serve in the 
place of a host of them. Tin grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the conimunion of the Hoey Ghosj', ht u'iih you 
all! 2 Corinth, xiii. 14. 


CHAPTER 
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c; H A P T R R IV. 


The remarhable Tc&timoay. of 

The Scnfiwenis of the aneiepd Jeirish liahh't^ 
ns given in the two fmums Books j the Sephiu 
.lETzniAH and the Zoiiar. — I Revisions of 
other celebrated Ilabbi on the Snhject. - The 
hierogh/phh* trigmhols bg tvhick the Jews rtn- 
ciently designated the M gstvrg of the Trinifjh 
The first Stfwhol the Sepuiuo m, or lliree 
( Treat Sploalonrs . — Strict ores on the amiejo 
Cabala. — The ancient sjfmbolieal Method 
of v^Titing the Name Jehovah, viz. by 
three Joos. enclosed in a Cikc/e . — ht the 
ancicjtt mgsfwal Character, supposed, like the 
D EViNAGAiii Character of indi/t, to hare 
been revealed by Anhrls, the Joi>, the fret 
imtiaJ, Letter of that name, accompanied mith 
a Triangle. — The three Persons in the 
Djvine Essemcr sometimes compared^ by the 
RaJdnes, to the three collateral Bramhes of the 
Hebrew Letter Schin. — The sijtnbolical Man- 
ner in which the High Priest gave hvs solemit 
Benediction to the People, represented by an 
Engraving. — The mast importaHi and er- 
VoL. IV. 1. pressivc 
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pressive Symbol, the Hebrew Churubim. — 
Its Origin and Purport extensively investigated, 
and Philo Judeeus and Josephus referred to 
for an Explanation of the National Sentiments 
on that Subject. — The Result of the whole 
preceding Hisguisition is, that the Doctrine of 
the Trinity WAb certainly, though obscurely, 
known to the ancient Jews. 

4 FTER bringing before the view of the 
reader the preceding solid body of evi- 
dence, whieh, summed up together, amounts 
to little less than demonstration, especially 
when it shall be considered from what high 
authority no inconsiderable [lortiou of that 
evidence is derived, I might stand excused from 
citing the testimony of Philo, were not that 
testimony too pertinent and too important to 
be entirely omitted. To the objection, that 
Philo’s mind was deeply infected with the 
prevailing philosophy of the times, or, in other 
words, that he Platorused, it will be sufficient 
for the present to reply, that, if Philo Pla- 
tonised, Plato, long before the age of Philo, 
Judaised, as will be amply evinced in a future 
page. His opinion of a certain plurality exist- 
ing in the Deity has been noticed before ; as 
well in that remarkable passage preserved to 


us 
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us by Eusebius, (for, the original does not ap- 
pear in any edition of Philo's works now 
extant), relative to the hvrtpov Qeov, or sub- 
ordinate God, as in the quotations recently 
adduced to establish the divinity of the third 
Sephira. I shall now likewise add, that Philo 
is as express as words can enable him to be on 
the limitation of the number of those persons 
to THREE, as is evident in the following 
passages, well known, and frequently referred 
to, for the illustration of this subject. I have 
not room to insert them at length, (though 
the purport of them all is much elucidated by 
the sentences which nnmedialely precede and 
follow,) but shall faithlally give the substance. 
In the first of the leniarkable passages alluded 
to, which occurs in the tiaot on the Cherubim, 
speaking of the eternal Ens, or » «■*', he asserts, 
that, “in the one jrue God there arc two 
supreme and primary ^vra/in<., or ’'oweiis, 
whom he denominates ArfaOmfna kui Efadmn 
that is, GooD.NTESS and authoriiy; aftd that 
there is a third and mediatorial power 
between- the two former, who is the Ao7os.”* 
In the second, which is that in his dissertation 
concerning the sacrifices of Abel and Cain,t 

Philo 


* Vide Philonis Judaei Dissert, de Cherubim, p. 86, F. G. 
t Dissert, dc Sacriticiis Abclis ct Caini, p. 108. B. 
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Philo is still more explanatory; lor, speaking 
ol the same ol^l» appearing to Abraham, he 
acquaints us, that “ He came attended by his 
two most high and puissant powers, puinci- 

PALITV and goodness; kw o TjtTTOv 

<l}a,vna«nat ti; oqariXfj 5 KIMSELF 111 

the middle of those foweus ; and, though 
ONE, exhibiting to the discerning soul the ap- 
pearance of THREE.” in a third passage he 
IS still more decisive ; for, he says, iiaryg /ilv 

tmo oKuiv p ficaot, “ the PATUEbt OE ALE is ill 

the middle ; ’ and, as if to prevent any possibi- 
lity of those POWERS being mistaken for mere 
attributes, he assigns to each of them active 
personal properties, and denominates one the 
POWER CREATOR, and the other the power 
REGAL. He then adds, the pomer chea'ioh 
is Qcos, God ; the regal pomer is called 
Lord.* 

1 am now to demonstrate that the ancient 
Jewish rabbles absolutely, although not pub- 
licly, professed the doctrine of a Trinity, by a 
more particular examination of their various 
allegorical allusions on the subject, and the 
synibols by which they typified it. Those 
symbols, so far as objects in the animated 
world were concerned, must necessarily be very 

few 


Dissert de Abrahamo, p, 2I?7, F. 
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few in number; since, to form the image or 
similitude of a living creature, divine or hu- 
man, they considered in some degree as an in- 
fraction of the second commandment. Their 
figures of the ciiEnoBUtf, therefore, made by 
the command of the Deity himself, are the 
only emblems of that kind allusive to tlie plu- 
rality which, it will presently appear, they d\d 
believe to exist in the (iodhead. But, in the 
moral and intellectual world, to what an ex- 
tent the Jews, as well as all the other Orientals, 
carried their symbolical allusions, when tlie 
symbol did not tend to pro liote idolatry, is 
evident from a multitude of allegories and 
comparisons to be found in the rabbinical and 
talmudical books. The reader may form some 
judgement both of their i)roueness to sym- 
bolize, and their mode of symbolizing, from 
the following very curious passage in tlie 
Mischna.* R. Akiba asks, “Why do they 
tie a scarlet string upon the head of the scape- 
goat?’' The answer returned is, “ Because it 
is said, though your sins be as scarkt, they shall 
be as white as snow.’' Isaiah i. 18. Indeed, we 
need not descend so low down as to the per'iod 
when the Misciina was written, since we find 

this 

• Vide Mischna. lib. Shabbatli, tom. ii. cap. 0, p. 36, cditorc 
Surenhuslo. Amsterdam, 1699. 
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this style of writing prevailing so early as the 
days of Solomon, whose book of Proverbs is 
a remarkable proof of the predominancy of 
this symbolical mode of enforcing truth. The 
famous book Sohar, and the Sephir Jetzirah, 
are crowded with .similies and hyperboles in the 
Oriental way ; and the pages of Philo are so 
gaudily arrayed in this kind of decoration as 
very often to obscure, rather than to elucidate, 
his subject. Of the two former books, since, 
through the medium of Dr. Allix, I have had 
such frequent occasion to refer to them, and 
must so often cite them in the succeeding 
pages, the reader may po.ssibly not be di ^pleased 
w'ith a short account of each from Mr. Basnage, 
the faithful historian of the latter .lews. 

The mysteries of the cabala were, ac- 
cording to the Jews, originally taught by the 
Almighty himself to Adam in the garden of 
Paradise. In them, they assert, are wrapt up 
the profoundest truths of religion, which, to 
be fully comprehended by finite beings, are 
obliged to be revealed through the medium of 
allegory and similitude ; in the same manner 
as angels can only render themselves visible 
upon earth, and palpable to the senses of men, 
by assuming a subtle body of refined matter. 
All the patriarchs of the ancient world had 

their 
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their separate angels to instruct them in these 
mysterious arcana; and Moses himself was 
initiated into them by the illustrious spirit, 
Metatron. This cabalistic knowledge, or, 
knowledge traditiomilli] received, (for, that is 
the import of 'the original word Kaubal,) 
was, during a long rexolution of ages, trans- 
mitted verbally down to all the great charac- 
ters celebrated in Jewish antiquity: among 
whom, both David and Solomon were deeply 
conversant in its most hidden mysteries. No- 
body, however, had ventured to commit any 
thing of this kind to paper, before Simi:on 
J ocAHiDEs, a famous rabbi and martyr of the 
second century, by divine assisiauce, as the 
Jews attirm, composed the Zoiiar. I have 
not room to insert, from M. Basnage, any 
more particular account of the contents oi 
this famous book, than that it abounds with 
mystical emblems, and a species of profound 
speculative divinity, unfathomable, for the 
most part, by those who are unacquainted 
with the peculiar cqstoras, manners, and ca- 
balistical theology, of the Hebrews.* Amidst, 
however, a vast mass of matter, and a con- 
fused jargon of ideas, to be expected from a 
composition which combines the notions of 

so 


See Basnage 's» History of the Jews, p. 18^5 
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so many various people and of such different 
periods, much solid information is to be 
gleaned ; and, though both the age and cre- 
dit of the book have been attempted to be 
shaken by some Christians of Unitarian prin- 
ciples, yet, as Dr, Allix observes, its authen- 
ticity was never doubted by the Jews them- 
selves, It is a treasure of the most ancient 
rabbinical opinions in theology; and, of its 
fidelity in detailing those opinions, the same 
author has advanced this remarkable proof, 
that the very same notions which prevail 
in the Zohar are to be found in the be- 
ginning of the Rabuoth, which books the 
Jews assert to be more ancient than even 
the Talmud.* Thus, were the Zohar an- 
nihilated, sufficient evidence would not be 
wanting to establish the facts for which wo 
contend. 

The Sephik Jetzirau, or book ol the 
Creation, is the comjxosition next in cabalistic 
fame to the Zohar; and though, without any 
foundation, ascribed to .the Patriarch Abra- 
ham, yet it undoubtedly contains strong in- 
ternal evidence of very remote antiquity. 
Rabbi Akiba, one of the most renowned for 
learning among all the Jewish doctors, who 

flourished 

• AlHx’s of tlip ancient Jeisrisli Churcli, p. 177. 
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flourished in the beginning of the second 
century, is supposed to have J3een the real 
author. Abraham Postellus, cited in a for- 
mer page, first ]>resentcd this famous book 
to the Christian world, w'ith a Latin trans- 
lation and a commentary, printed at Paris 
in 1552. Rittangehus, a converted Jew, 
published another Latin version of it, at Am- 
sterdam, 1642, with large explanatory notes, 
both by himself and other learned men of 
that period. The rage and hatred of Akuia 
against tlie Christians were so intense, that 
he is asserted by Father Pcxr'^ n* to have al- 
tered the Hebrew text to au-ucr a particular 
objection urged by them against the Jews. 
If, therefore, any arguments in favour of the 
Trinity should be discovered in the Sephir 
Jetzirah, they cannot fad of having addi- 
tional effect upon the mind of the reader, 
when coming fiom so hostile a quarter. But 
there are such arguments in that book, and 
Rittangel has principally founded upon them 
a most elaborate defence of the Trinity. The 
reader will not be surprised at this apparent 
VoL. IV. L inconsistency 


* See the passage extracted fiom this father, in the article Akiba, 
in the General Dictionary; which article confirms the particulars 
ere mentioned relative to that famous labhi. It was written by S \le, 
ho publibhcd the Koran. 
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inconsistency in Akiba, when I inform him, 
that, though yiis furious zealot could act thus 
treacherously and malignantly against the ad- 
herents of Jesus Christ, yet there was a Mes- 
who appeared in his own time, i. e. about 
the year 136 after Christ, in whom he be- 
lieved the ancient prophecies to be fulhlled. 
This was that famous impostor, named Bar- 
CocHEBAS, whose rapid success and sangui- 
nary devastations through all Palestine and 
Syria filled Rome itself with alarm and asto- 
nishment. In this barbarian, so well calcu- 
lated by, his cruelty to be the Messiah, accord- 
ing to the perverted conceptions of the Jews, 
Akiba declared that prophecy of Balaam, a 
star shall rise, out of Jwoh, was accomplished. 
Hence the impostor took his title of Bar- 
CocfiEBAS, or son of the star; and Akiba not 
only publicly anointed him Kino o^ hie 
Jews, and placed an imperial diadem upon 
his head ; but followed him to the field at 
the head of four-and-twenty thousand of his 
disciples, and acted in the capacity of master 
of his horse. To crush this dangerous insur- 
redion, which happened in the reign of the 
Emperor Adrian, Julius Severus, prefect of 
Britain, one of the greatest commanders of 
the age, was recalled, and dispatched from 

Rome ; 
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Rome ; who re-took Jerusalem, burnt that 
metropolis to the ground, and sowed the ru- 
ins with salt. A destiny, more terrible than 
even that to which the mad enthusiasm of 
Akiba had been the occasion of dooming sf 
many thousand Christians, now awaited the 
patron of the pretended Messiah ; for, Adrian 
ordered his flesh to be torn off with iron 
combs, and the remains of his lacerated body 
to be afterwards consumed by a slow fire. 
Bar-Cochebas himself perished in the at- 
tack upon Bethku, a strong city not far 
from Jerusalem, whither he had retired with 
an innumerable multitude of his followers: 
and the Jewish History, sufficiently bloody 
as it is in every page, records no fact more 
horrible than the promiscuoms and undistin- 
guished slaughter of those Jevvs.^ 

Before I can proceed to the consideration 
of certain symbols peculiar to the Hebrews, 
from which it is evident their forefathers 
had, if not the most perfect, yet very strong, 
conceptions of such a plurality of persons 
existing in the divine essence, as Christians 

denominate 


* Consult, for what rtlates to tlic llabbin ral accoiiiit’i, Basnnge’s 
Jlistory of the Jews, p. 518, and the various authors cited by that 
historian; and, for what concerns the Romans, Taciti Annal. lib. 
iv. p. 126, edit. Vaiionim, 1673. 
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denominate a Trinity, it is necessary that the 
last and most formidable argument, which 
has been urged by modern Judaism to over- 
throw Hhis grand tenet of the Christian 
<i[iurch, should be attentively examined. In 
the first book, which is intituled Beracoth, 
or blessings, of that famous code of Hebraic 
traditional laws, the Mischna,* it is enjoined, 
as au indispensable duty, to every Jew, that 
twice at least in each day, that is, at the 
time of rising in the morning, or, rather, at 
the rising of the sun, and at the period of reti- 
ring to rest, or sun set, he should solemnly re- 
cite what is there called the Siiema, which 
consists of these words: Heat, O Israel! the 
Lord, our God, is one LotU. This custom, 
which is as ancient as the days of our Sa- 
viour, if not as that remote period when the 
law was given from Sinai, they have founded 
upon the following passage in Deuteronomy : 
And these words, which I command thee, this day, 
shall be in thine heart ; and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest down 
and when thou kisest up. Dent. vi. 7. Their 

daily 

* Sef MihCH>A, Title Bevacolb, tom. i. p. 1, edilore Suren- 
husia, 
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daily and undeviating custom of reciting the 
text preceding, in consequence of these words 
is, as Bishop Patrick, on the passage, ob- 
serves, “to take the precept in a very dilate 
sense.” The answer, however, of our Lord 
to the inquisitive lawyer, as it plainly alludes 
to this precept, so it apparently justities the 
consequent usage. His question was, Whkh 
was the first and great commandment of the law 1 
To which Jesus answers, in the words of the 
SiiEMA : Heah, O Israel ! the Lord, our 
God, is one Lord. Mark xii. 29. From 
this answer of our Saviour, it has been sup- 
posed, by some learned commentators, that 
he not only adopted the custom himself, but 
farther complied with the attendant precept 
in the following verse, and also wore the phy- 
lactery. This prayer is called the Siiewa, 
because Siiema is the initial word of the 
Hebrew sentence so repeated, and signifies 
Hear. 

The Jews, I have observed, urge the daily 
recitation of this text, so express upon the 
Unity of God, as an unansIVcrablc argument 
against the doctrine of the Christian Trinity : 
but, while they do this, they have acknow- 
ledged that it is somewhat extaaordinary and 
perplexing, that the name ' of God should be 

thrice 
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thrice repeated;* and, as to the Christians 
themselves, against whom it is urged as an 
argument so irrefragable, they are almost una- 
nimous,* that, in this very sentence, there is 
a plain indication of a Trinity. If the reader 
will turn to the original in the Hebrew Bi- 
ble, he will there find, in the first and last 
words of this text, two letters of an uncom- 
mon magnitude, viz, the p, Ain, and the -), 
Daleth ; of which a similar instance does not 
occur in the whole volume of the ancient 
Scriptures. The remarkable distinction of 
these letters, the Jews themselves allow, was 
intended to denote a deep and latent mystery 
in the words. But since, in enforcing the 
Unity of God, a doctrine so plainly and ex- 
pressly inculcated in this and various other 
j)assages, no mystery could be intended, their 
opponents, with great justice, apply ic to 
mean the mystery of the Trinity in Unity. 
“ They insist, that it alludes to the manner in 
which God is one ; that the Unity of the 
divine Essence is an Unity that has nothing in 

common 

* See Bishop Patrick oii the passage, who makes tliis remark ; 
and immediately adds: “The Jtnvs confess that here are in 'ant 
three MiPOiii, or properties; which they sometimes call tlirce 
FACES, or I:M\.NA1I0NS, Ol ‘ VSCllI It UlONS, oi nlmluations ; 
though tliey not call them three persons " Tom. v. p. 100. 4to. 
1700. 
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common with that of other beings which fall 
under number; and that, as the Jews, in 
their book, of Prayers, express it, God is tttms 
mn unkusy* The Hebrew text, literally 
translated, runs thus ; Hcar^ O Israel ! Jnuo- 
vAir, ouii Goi>, Jehovah, one: and JDr. 
Bedford, a very excellent Hebrew scholar, ob- 
serves, that this mode of rendering the pas- 
sage perfectly agrees not only with the He- 
brew text, but with the mode of accenting 
used by the aucient Jews ; “ for, the accent 
pesick, between the two last words, behig a 
distinguishing accent, requires some pause or 
stop/’f 

As a farther illustration of this text, I shall- 
now, according to a prior promise, pre- 
sent the reader with a passage which the 
authors of the Universal History have ex- 
tracted from a production which I nave not 
been so fortunate as to procure : “ Rabbi 
Simeon Ben Jochai, in his Zohar, a book- 
by the Jews acknowledged to have been writ- 
ten before the Talmud, if not before Christ, 
quotes the exposition of this text by Rabbi 
Ibba to this purport; that the first of these 

sacred 

• Allix's Judgemtiit, pp. 1121,268; iu thv latlcr of which pages 
llie oiiginal Ilehre^\ is quoted. 

) Sonnoiis at Lady Moyov*'* Lectuios, p. -'>3, oct. 1741. 
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sacred appellatives of Jehovah, which is the 
incommunicable pame of God, means the 
Father ; by Elobim is meant the Sok, who 
is the fountain of alt knowledge ; and by the 
second Jehovah is meant the Holy Ghost, 
proceeding from them, a^d he is called 
ACHAO, OKE, because Gon is one. Ibba adds, 
that this mystery was not to be revealed till 
the coming of the Messiah. The author of 
the Zohar goes on, and applies the word holy, 
which is thrice repeated in the vision of Isaiah, 
to the THREE PERSONS in the Deity, 
whom he elsewhere calls three suns, or 

LIGHTS ; THREE SOVEREIGNS, M'JTHOUT BE- 
GINNING AND WITHOUT END !”* Although 
it by no means appears, that this daily and 
punctual recitation of the Shema is abso- 
lutely commanded the Jews in holy writ : yet 
it will readily be acknowledged, that the wor- 
ship of one God was not only enforced by the 
first precept of the decalogue, but by the 
whole weight of the legislative authority of 
Moses, and by ail the addresses to the Deity 
of the prophets who succeeded him. The 
reason of the Unity being so expressly insisted 
upon is evident. 

Early 

• See the Ancient Univcrssl History, voL iii, p. 12, first oct. 
edition. 
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Early and universally as the ancient pa< 
Ifan world was immersed in the gross dark- 
ness, of polytheism, the umfT or God was 
thus incessantly inculcated upon the chosen 
people of Jehovah, to preserve them un- 
spotted from the idolatrous pollutions of 
their Asiatic neighbours. Jehovah, there- 
fore, is called the one God in opposition to 
the multifarious deities,, the innumerable idols 
of Assyria and Egypt, not m o[)position 
to, or in degradation those two sacred 
personages, who, in various places of holy 
writ, are peculiarly distinguished by the 
same august title ot Deity, and whose claims 
to divinity are therefore established upon that 
lasting basis. Jehovah is denominated the 
TRUE God in .contra-distioction to the false 
Baalim and the base Carari, and not in 
disparagement of bis co-equal and co-essential 
participators of the eternal throne : he is 
called the living Goi> in derision ol the 
inanimate deities which were fabricated of 
wood and marble, of gold, silver, and mean- 
er, metals ; deities who had yet saw 

not ; ears, and heard not ; mouths, and tasted 
not. 

Jehovah, then, indicates the unity of the 
essence ; Elohiji, as has been repeatedly 

VoL. IV. M observed. 
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observed, points out that, in this unity, there 
is a plurality existing, in a manner of which 
we can at present have no clear conception, 
no more than we have of other parts of the 
mysterious economy of the invisible world. 
In regard to the obstinate infidelity of the 
Jews, who persist in considering the latter 
word as singular, there still remains one un- 
answerable argument against them, mentioned 
by M. Basnage; for, vvhto hard pressed on 
this point, their ancestors constantly answer^ 
edi that the plurality implied m it relates to 
the attributes of God, his goodness, his wis- 
dom, and his power. Thus, also, when they 
are pressed in respect to the phrase, let us 
MAKE, they obviate every idea of its being 
only a term expressive merely. of the eminent 
dignity of the speaker, when they refer us 
for an explanation of it to his Bei n dik 
sHEL MAALA, or housc of counsd. They like- 
wise affirm, that Moses, to whom they are 
unanimous the Spirit of God dictated, even 
to the very words which he wrote, on a sud- 
den withdrew his hand when he was about to 
write the words. Let us make man after our 
own image ; representing to the Deity, that his 
Unity would be injured by so polytheisti- 
cal an expression, and that it would be the 


means 
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means of establishing, upon his authority, 
the pethicious doctrine of two Principles : 
but the Deity again and again assured him, 
that he thust write as be had dictated, without 
perplexing himself with the consequences 
that might arise to those who were resolved to 
err.* 

The compound figures of the Chercbim, 
which are described in Kzekiel as attendant 
upon the eternal Shechinah, have been con- 
sidered, by authors of high repute, not only 
as indicative of a plurality in the Gk)dhead, 
but as strikingly emblematical of the peculiar 
attributes of the three august personages who 
compose it. As alx extended consideration of 
this stupendous symbol will lead to an eluci- 
dation of many obscure points in the general 
theology of Asia, and will gradually lead us 
back to the subject more immediately before 
us, the theological rites of Hindostan, I shall 
easily obtain the pardon of my readers for 
going hereafter pretty much at large into a 
subject at once so curious and so profound. 
For the present, let us attend to that very ce- 
lebrated symbol of Deity, its emanations and 
attributes, called by the cabalists the Sephi- 

ROTH. To 

• Basnage'b History of the p. 287. 
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Tp enter with any minuteness into the 
mysteries of the Sephiroth, in which are con- 
tained the profoundest arcana of their art, 
would be a task equally tedious and unprofi- 
table, 1 shall principally confine myself to 
the consideration of what the most respect- 
able of their rabbies have written concerning 
those three superior Sephiroth which have been 
generally esteemed by Christian divines, who 
have made the Jewish antiquities their study, 
as allusive to the Trinity. The plural term 
Sj<,PHiKO’ru may be understood in a twofold 
acceptation : in its proper and primary sense 
it signifies rnumeuations ; but, by the ca- 
balists, it is more generally used in the sense 
of sPLENDOKs, from a Hebrew root signifying 
to shine with the purity and brightness of the 
sAPpniKE-s'ioNE, as the word is rendered in 
Exodus xxiv. 10. Understood in this latter 
sense, the expression is eminently illustrative 
of the meaning of the cabalists, since the Se- 
phiroth are represented as Issuing from the su- 
preme £n Saph, or infinite source, in the 
same manner as LionT issues from the sun. 
The whole number of the Sephiroth is ten ; 
and they are represented in the writings of 
the cabalistic doctors by various symbols ; 
sometimes ‘by the figure of a tree with ex- 
tended 
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tended branches ; and, at other times, by ten 
diiferent circles included one within the other 
and gradually lessening to the centre. The 
former symbol required too large a plate for 
the size of an octavo volume, but there is an- 
nexed an engraving of the latter from M. 
Basnage. The tree of the Sephiroth is a 
very curious symbol, and very much resem- 
bles, says Calmet, what, in the schools, they 
call PoRPHYRv’s TREE, to shew the different 
categories of ens, or Being. Of ^this tree 
the Rabbi Schabte, in the book Jetzicah, 
writes as follows ; “ Arbori sunt radices, et 
de radice oonsurgit germen, et de germine 
prodeunt rami, et sunt tres oraous, radix, 

GERMEN, RAMI ; et totum hoc est ARBOR 

UNA : tanti\m haic est differentia inter illas, 
absconditum et manifestum ; quia radix, quae 
est abscondita, patefacit influentiam suani in 
germine, et unit se germini : germen ver6 
manifestat influentiam suam in ramis, et unit 
se ipsis ramis qui pullulant ex ipso, et in sum- 
raa omnes adhaerent, et uniunt se ipsi radici, 
qu6d, nisi influentia radicis esset germen, rami 
omnes exsiccarentur : ita ut earn ob causam 
haec arbor vocetur una.”* The substance of 
which passage is, that, as the tree is composd 

of 

* Scphir Jctziral), apud QJdip. .®gypt. tom. ii. p. 297., 
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of the root, the trunk, and the branches, 
and these are inseparable ; so is the Supreme 
Being, who may be denominated the root, 
inseparable from the other Sephiroth, who 
may be considered as the branches, and as re- 
ceiving all their virtue and nourishment from 
that root. 

M. Basnage, indeed, who has entered very 
extensively into the subject of the Sephiroth, 
has adopted on this subject the sentiments of 
the modern Jews whose history he writes, and 
is of opinion, that all the ten Sephiroths are 
alike to be considered as the attributes of God ; 
and blames Christians for taking advantage of 
the rapturous expressions^ which the Jews 
make use of on that subject, to make them 
speak of the doctrine of a Trinity. To ob- 
viate the ill effects which may arise from the 
authority of that historian, it is necessary to 
demonstrate to the reader, that, whatever 
may be the sentiments of the rmdem Jews, 
their ancestors made a very considerable dis- 
tinction in regard to the three superior Sephi- 
roths, whom they invariably regarded as per- 
sonalities ; whereas the seven inferior were 
alone considered as attributes^ The writer, 
last cited from the Sephir Jetzirah, is deci- 
sive upon this point ; for, almost immediately 

after 
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after he adds: “ Cokona summa, quae est 
mysterium centri, ipsa est radix abscondita ; 
et TiiEs MEMEs suPERiottEs suut germen. 
quae uniunt seso in centre, quod est radix 
earum ; septem ver6 rumerationes, qua; 
sunt rami, uniunt se germini, quod rcfert 
mentes; et omnes se uniunt in centre, quod 
est radix in rnysterio nominis radicalis et essen- 
tialis : quae radix iufiuit lu onmes, et unit 
omnes influentid su^." lienee they call the 
sevea last MinnoTH,* or Measures, that is to 
say, the attributes and characters which are 
visible in the works of God ; and this is con- 
fessed in plain worus by the great cabalist, 
llabbi Menacbem de Rekanati : “ Tres pri- 
mariai numerationes, quae snnt iNiECLEcru a- 
LES, non vocantur MENsvRifc.”'j' 

The first Sephirah, who is denominated 
Kather, the crown ; Kadmon, the pure 
light ; and £n Saph, the infinite , is the om- 
nipotent Father of the Universe ; accord- 
ing to that spirited exclamation in Isaiah^ 
xxviii. 5 : In that day^ shall the Jehooah of Hosts 
be for n CROWN of glory aatd for a djaeiem 
OF beauty unto the residue of his people. The 

second 


* Sephir Jetzirah, apud CEdlp, /Egypt, tom. ii. p. 2D7. 

•f Rabbi Menacbem, cited by Eittangcl in the notes to his edition 
of the Sephir J etzirali, p 1 93 
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second is the Cochma, whom we have suffi- 
ciently proved, both from sacred and rabbini- 
cal writings, to be the creative wisdom. The 
third is the Binah, or heavenly intelli- 
gence, whence the Egyptians had their 
cNHPii, and Plato bis Nay He is 

the Holy Spirit who inspired the prophets ; 
and who, although in a very different manner 
from that cneph and that Nsv, pervades, ani- 
mates, and governs, the boundless universe. 
I have observed, in a note in a former page, 
that Rabbi Hagahon affirmed, that there were 
three lights in God, the ancient light, 
the pure light, and the purified light. 
By this expression, the rabbi undoubtedly 
meant the three first Sephiroth ; and the idea 
of Hagahon may be very plainly traced both 
in the apocryphal and genuine books of 
Scripture. This rabbinical notion v)f the 
THREE LIGHTS discovers itself in the book 
of Wisdom, vii. 26 . Wisdom (Cochma, 
the second Sephirah) ia the brightness of 

the EVERLASTING LIGHT, Uie UNSPOTTED 

MIRROR of the power of God, and the image 
of his goodnesi. An expression also, remark- 
ably similar, occurs in St. Paul himself ; who, 
having been brought up at the feet of Ga- 
maliel, was, we may well suppose, fully 

acquainted 
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acquainted with all the doctrines uf the 
ancient synagogue ; for, speaking of Christ, 
he calls him the BBionTNESs of his Fa- 

ther's GLORV, and the exphess image of fiis 
person. Hcb. i. 3. It is not improbable that, 
in allusion to this very ancient symbol of 
the Tree of the Sephiroth, in various parts 
of the Old Testament, the f.ogos himself 
is figuratively denominattHl itii' bkvvch. 
We find, in Zechariah iii. H, Jt'hov.ili, speak- 
ing of the Messiah, declares, liehold, f mill 
bring forth my servant, the phanch; and. 
again, in the same prophet, vi. 12, the 

Messiah is called, the mart trhose name shall 

he the branch, and he shall oaow oi> 

OUT of his place; that is, (observes Lowtli 
on the passage,) from the stock or family 
of David : <(nd he shall Imild the temple of the 
Jjord. 

It is of these three superior Si'phiroth, of 
these sublime and living Spirits, who, from 
all eternity have dwelt together, “ in the 
secret and jiiofmind abyss of the Divinity, 

in the centre of inaccessible light,” that 

Rabbi Isaac, another famous commentator 
on the Jetzirah, speaks, when he raptu- 

rously calls them, Numerationes altissi- 
njas, quae possident thronum iinum, in quo 

Voi .IV M * sedet 
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sedet Sanotus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Domi- 
NUs, Dei-s Sabaoth.”* It is of these that 
Rabbi Akiba himself, os cited in the same 
Sephir Jctzirah, sixteen hundred years ago 
said “ Unus ^est Spiritus Deorum viven- 
tium. Vox, et Spiritds, et Veubum; et 
hie est Spiritus Sanctitatis.”-)' It is of these 
that the often-cited rabbi, S. Hagahon, uses 
terms nearly similar : “ Unus est Spiritus 

Deorum viventiurn. Vox, Spiuitus, et Ver- 

k 

BUM, quae unum sunt.” And, finally, it 
is of these that the great Rambam, (that 
is, Maimonides,) the most illustrious of all 
their rabbies, bears this solemn testimony ; 
“ Corona summa primordialis est Spiritus 
Deorum viventiuin, et sapientia ejus est 
Spiritus de Spiritu, et intelligent!^, aquae 
ex Spiritu. Et taraetsi res horum mys- 
teriorum distinguantur in sapientia, in- 
TELLioENTiA, et soENTiA, nulla tauien in- 
ter eas distinctio quoad essentiam est, quia 
FINIS ejus annexus est principio ejus, el 
PRINCIPIUM FiNi ejus, ct MEDIUM compre- 
henditur ab eis.”J More pointed attesta- 
tion than the, above, and under their own 

hand, 

• Jeta^rah, apud Kircher, tom. ii. p. 292. 

f Jetziraby cum notis Rittaiigel, cap. i. sec. 9. 

X Rambam, apud Kirchcr, tom. ii. p. 293. 
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hand cannot well be brought in proof, 
that the ancient Jewish rabbi did, in rea- 
lity, conceive the three first Sephuioth, or 
SPLENOORS, to shine with a degree of lustre 
peculiar and intrinsic; that 'ihey were Be- 
ings eternal and intellectual, while the re- 
maining Sephiroth were nothing more than 
the perfections and attributes of Deity. 

The names of those Sephiroth are, (Jedu- 
EAH, Strength or Severity ; Gcbutaii, Mer- 
cy or Magnificence; Tipughoih, Beauty; 
Nersah, Victory or Eternity ; IIoo, Glory ; 
Jesod, the Foundation; Maumtii, or the 
Kingdom. This is the order in which they 
are arranged in the circular table engraved in 
the work of M. Basnage, of whicli 1 have 
presented the reader with a copy. The circle, 
being the most perfect of figure*, denotes the 
perfection of Deity and its attributes. That* 
Deity, infinite in his nature, and otherwist 
incomprehensible to man, has chpsen to ma- 
nifest himself by his attributes, as the soul 
manifests itself by acts of wisdom and vir- 
tue. As the viitue, latent in the coal, is 
displayed by the flame which it difl'nses ; so is 
the glory of the Deity revealed by the emana- 
tions which proceed from him. To illustrate 
their sentiments, the Jews have imagined 

certain 
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certain conduits, or canm>9« tbrougb vrhicli 
the influences of the ^piendprs are coinmuni* 
cated, and glide ipto onp another. The fer- 
FRCTioNs of God are the pillars which sup- 
port the universe. Mrroy .illumines justice, 
and BEAU'iY iSecorates sTiiENomi, The se- 
phirotic canals, which are twenty-two in 
number, correspond iug to that of the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet, convey the influ- 
ences throughout the whole circumference of 
creation, harmonising all the orders of being, 
and regulating all the operations of nature. 
These canals never ascend ; for, as the source 
of the terrestrial rivers is in the lofty and 
inaccessible mountains; so does the celestial 
stream of the Sephirotb spring up out ol the 
remote and inexhaustible fountaiu of the 
Godhead. The romantic imaginations of the 
rabbi have conceived no less than fifty gates, 
which are so many degrees of wisdom, and 
so many avenues to the attainment of sub- 
lime aud mysterious truths. It is incum- 
bent ou men that they study the uysts- 
ries before they can receive the influx of 
mviNE LIGHT. But the progress through 
these gates, of the candidate for celestial wis- 
dom, is exceedingly slow, and obstructed by 

numerous difficulties. Moses is recorded to 

« 

have 
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have paaaed through the forty-uinth. and Jo* 
shua, his successor, to have reached the forty- 
eighth ; .but neither Moses himself, nor even 
Solomon, who in wisdom surpassed all man- 
kind, could ever open the fiftieth gate, which 
leads immediately into the presence of the £n 
Saph, the Infinite and Omnipotent God, whom 
no mortal ever yet beheld or could fully com- 
prehend.* 

1 should not have dwelt so long on these 

* 

particulars, but for the very striking re- 
semblance which subsists between this re- 
lation and what has previously occuTed 
concerning the rites of initiation into the 
Mithratic and Eleusyuian mysteries; the 

or DiviNK i.iGHTS, displayed in them, 
during that splendid exhibition, to the view 
of the INITIATED : and the intellectual 
LADDER and SIDEREAL GATES, mentioned in 
Celsus. 

That passage cited from Celsus, in the second 
volume of this work, in which the sidereal Me- 
tempsychosis, or migration of the soul through 
the SEVEN PLANETARY OATES, is Symbolically 
represented, is a very curious fragment of an- 
tiquity, for which we are obliged to Origen, 
who was engaged in a theological controversy 

with 


• Bpqn'KTo onrl tlje **Ued, p. 189. 
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wkli that philosopher : it is likewise a very 
valuable one, because we find no such particu- 
lar information relative to the Mithratic rites, 
once so predominant througlmut Asia, in any 
other of the ancient writers on that subject. 
Celsus possibly might have conversed with 
some Persian who had been initiated into those 
profound mysteries in which the Metempsycho- 
sis was so early propagated, and the symbols of 
the doctrine itself so conspicuously displayed. 
The general prevalence of that doctrine in the 
remotest periods in Persia, India, and Egypt, 
exhibits another proof that they niust all have 
originally derived it from some common 
source, the corrupted branch of one great fa- 
mily ; and it came to the Persians through the 
medium of the prior Zoriiaster, or Bel us, whose 
name indicates him to have been the earliest 
astronomer; who built the first observatory; 
and who first taught mankind the worship of 
the planets. How far the ancient Jews sanc- 
tioned with their assent the doctrine of the 
Metempsychosis will be discussed hereafter 
when we consider the Zorastrian Oracles; 
but that they' were no strangers to the symbol 
is evident so early as the age of the patriarch 
Jacob, who' 'not only beheld that mighty 
LkDDER set upon the earth, the top of which 

reached 
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reached up to heaven, and on which the ange- 
lic beings ascended mul descended, but at the sight 
exclaimed, Snrciif tins is none other than the 
iiorsE OF God, and this is the uAvz of uea- 
VEV ! Here then is a most ancient patriarchal 
notion plainly taken up and propagated after- 
wards in the Gentilo world, but flourishing 
among the Jews hefoue their sojourniag 
IN Egypt. Indeed I cannot help remarking, 
that, the farther we advance in our comparison 
of the sciences prevailing among the most an- 
cient Hebrews and those flourishing di’iins: 
the earliest periods among the other nations 
of the East, wc shall discover additional and 
more powerful arguments in sujiport of the 
hypothesis, of which some faint outlines are 
drawn in the preface of this volume, that all 
the sciences and theology of the ancient world 
originally came, not from Egypt, but from 
Chaldaea, and, in particular, that astronomy, 
the noblest of them, was carried in that part 
of Asia to a high point of improvement before 
it began to be cultivated in Egypt. In the 
book of Job, many passages have been pointed 
out by Mr. Costard in proof of this assertion, 
and strong additional evidence will hereafter 
be adduced by myself. As we penetrate deeper 
into the mystery of the Hebrew Sepltiroth, we 

find 
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find circumstances open, which evince it to 
have been at once a physical and a theological 
symbol: and to me it appears indubitable, 
that the primitive idea altogether originated 
in astronomical speculations. It is necessary, 
then, to acquaint the reader, that these fiftv 
GATES of wisdom ate distinguished by the He- 
brew mystagogues into five chief ones, each 
of which comprehends ten. The three former 
of these greater gates include the knowledge 
of the first principles of things ; and, in passing 
through them, the soul is busied in discussing 
the nature of the first matter, of the gloomy 
chaos, of the immense void, and of the elements ; 
the mineral and vegetable creation ; insects, 
reptiles, fishes, birds, and quadrupeds; and, 
finally, of the creation of man, of his faculties, 
senses, and various other particulars of a deep 
metaphysical kind. But it is the fourtu gate 
which in a singular manner claims our atten- 
tion; for, through that gate we are imme- 
diately introduced into the planetary world; 
and all the wonders of astronomy, as far as 
then known, are exhibited to our view. There 
we find one of the names of the seven planets, 
and one of the seven angels who direct their 
course, allotted to each of the inferior Sephi- 
roth; and upon this 1 found my conjecture 

that 
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that the whole might originally be an astro- 
nomical symbol ; the oldest, doubtless, in the 
postdiluvian world, and possibly tinctured with 
the wisdom of the antediluvians. Hence, 
probably, the seven gates erected in the ca- 
verns of Mithra; hence the Brahim Char 
Asherum,* or FOUR DEGREES of Hiiidoo pro- 
bation, if not the whole body of science and 
theology inculcated in the four Vedas, or 

books of knowledge ; hence the excruciating 

trials, still more severe than those in India, 
through which the aspirant in the Persian 

njysteries was compelled to toil while he passed 
the TWENTY-FOUR degrees of probation, and 
suffered the dreadful fast of fieiy DAYs;f 
hence were derived the Zoroastrian Wisdom 
and the Chaldaic Theurgy, as w’ell as their 
magic and other dark arts of divination, which 
spread thence to Egypt, to Greece, and 
from those countries throughout the whole 
world. 

The conjecture of the Sephiroth being of 
astrononiical original is not a little strengthen- 

VoL. IV. N ed 


* When I come to the consideration of the Char Asiierum, 
I shall compare the sufferings uf the Brahno^ Rtid l^tslan candi- 
dates for initiation, which were of a nature app«]^g and tre- 
mendous, heing plunged in alternate baths of flame anil water. 

I See Poi*ph yry dc Absliiicnti«i, cap. G, sect. 1 8. 
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I'd by their very name of cELEsriir jtiuoiii 
NESSES, as if we should say the Sapphires of 
the sky, and by the Hebrew title prefixed to 
the fourth gate of wisdom, in the Cabala Ile- 
briEorura, of which the translation is, Mt'nuus 
Spiixrarum. In this table the three superior 
Sephiroth are denominated, the first, Cmlum 
Empyreum ; the second, Primum Mobile ; the 
third, Firmamentum ; that is, the three 
HEAVENS ; while to the seven inferior, accord- 
ing to the order of their numeration, are 
assigned the names of the seven planets, or 
the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon, Saturn, 
Jupiter, and Mars. Consonant to the ancient 
idea, mentioned before, of the stars being ani- 
mated intelVgences, the Hebrews appointed to 
these seven planets, as they did to all the stars, 
presiding angels, whose names are Raphael, 
Haniel, Michael, Gabriel, Zaphkiel, Zadiiiel, 
Gamaliel ; and these probably are the same 
with the sEV*N ministring angels, that, in 
the Revelations, are said to stand before the 
throne of God. This circumstance alone, if 
duly considered, exhibits the most direct cor- 
robative testimony of the inferior point of view 
in which the Jews regarded the .seven l.ast Se- 

piiip.oiir.* 

(Jn,c 


* Set (Edip ^f;^pt. loin n p ,>if> .md f t p 
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Ouc of the most ancient symbolical repre- 
sentations of a triune power existing in the 
Godhead, and one the most of all illustrative 
of the ideas entertained by the Jews on this 
'Subject, is that which I am now about to ex- 
hibit to the reader : it is the ancient mode by 
which they designated the name Jehovah, and, 
if Kircher may be credited, is at this day to 
be seen in the old Hebrew manuscripts of the 
Vatican. The reader has already received some 
intimation of the profound veneration iir 
which the Jews have ever holdcn this ineflable 
name : but the cabal ists have exceeded all 
bounds in their romantic panegyrics upon its 
awful properties «nd wonderful perfections. 
At the pronunciation of this august name, 
those rhapsodists affirm, all Nature trembles ; 
the angels feel the motion of the universe, 
and ask one another av ith astonishment, whence 
comes this concussion of the world ? Scrip- 
ture itself seems to authorise the most pro- 
found veneration for it, since it was of this 
name that the royal Psalmist exclaimed, O 
Lord God! how excellent is thy nasie in all the 
earth. Every letter that contributes to the 
formation of it, is of the most deep and myste- 
rious import. The ’, or Jod, which is the 

first, denotes the thought, the idea, of God. 

■ 
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It is q. BAY of LIGHT ! sBy tlic CD raptured 
cabalists, which darts a lustre too transcendant 
to be contemplated by mortal eye ;* it is a 
POINT, at which thought pauses, and imagi- 
nation itself grows giddy and confounded. 
“ Man,” say the rabbies, “ man, may law- 
fully roll his thoughts from one end of heaven 
to the other; but they cannot approach that 
inaccessible light, that primitive existence, 
contained in the letter Jod.”"!' To the other 
letters in this ineffable name scarcely less 
wonders arc attributed ; but what must be 
considered as very remarkable, is, that, ac- 
cording to Kircher, the ancient Jews abso- 
lutely applied the three first letters of this 
name to denote the three superior Sephiroth ; 
and he remarks, that, in fact, there are but 
ihiee distinct letters in the word, which are 
He, and Van ; the last letter being u'lly a 
repetition of the second. The initial ', Jod, 
therefore, denotes the fans et prindpium, or 
first hypostasis ; the n. He, being one of their 
double or comjjounded letters, is properly ap- 
plied to express the second hypostasis, who 

unites, 

• SiO, 111 jinp-e 200, llio coronal radii, b} whicli were desig- 
nntrd the ini .1 1 joos by wbicb tbej’ Hnciontly '-Jirbolj/td tbe nnitio 
Jcbovab 

t 

f M Basnare’b History of the Jews, p 19 ^ 
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unitefi, in his own person, two natures, the 
divine and the human ; while the medial 
Vau, which is copulative, combining the 
letters preceding and subsequent, is as just an 
emblem of the Holy Spirit; of that Spirit, 
“qui, cum sit amor Patris et Filii, quo se 
invicem amant, rect^ nexus et copula uttri- 
usque nuncupatur. Quarta verd litera n> 
He, secundae juncta in rniT*, Jehovah, du[)li- 
cem iu filio naturam designat: n equidein 
post \ divinam; n verd post 1, hvjnafiam”* 
This curious information is transcribed by 
Kircher from Galatinus, who quotes rabb'ni- 
cal authority in proof of his assertions. Le.st, 
however, these wri^ters should be thought fan- 
ciful, and the evidence suspicious, 1 .‘•hall im- 
mediately proceed to produce evidence more 
directly in point, and from ns high authority 
as can be brought. 

•One of the profoundest scholars that ever 
flourished in the annals of Hebrew literature, 
since the sera of Christianity, was Buxionr 
the younger ; and his treatise on the ten names 
of God is deservedly holden, even by the Jews 
themselves, in a degree of respect with which 
they honour few Christian writers beside. 
His remarks on the most venerated title, 

Jehovah, 

* (Ldip* ^gypt tom* li, p. 234. 
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Jehovah, particularly merit our attention, 
since they open new sources of information, 
and unfold the most secret mysteries of the 
cabalists. “ This name,” says Buxtorf, " sig- 
nifies Ens, kxistens a seipso, ab ceterno et in 
ceternum, omnU)us(]ue aliis extra se esscntiam et 
existentiam communicans ; the Being existing of 
necessity from all eternity and to eternity, 
and communicating to all things being and 
substance.” In another place, consonant to a 
phrase of St. John in the Apocalypse, he asserts 
that Jehovah signifies the Being who is , and 
WHO WAS, and who is to come ; and re- 
marks that the letters, which compose the 
word, in a singular mawner illustrate the 
meaning of it ; “ Nam, litera Jod ab ini- 
tio characteristica est fvturi: Vatj in medio, 
participii temporis presentis: He, in fine, cum 
Kametz subscripto, prceteriti.” — “ Accord- 
ingly,” adds Buxtorf, “God was pleased mysti- 
cally to reveal and typify himself under that 
name to Moses ; fui, sum, ero,”* 

According to this author, “ In antiquis 
paraphrasibus Chaldaicis manuscriptis Judaeo- 
rum, nomen, hoc Tetragrammaton scribi- 
tur per tria Jon cum subscripto Kamets, 

et 

• Vide Buxtorii Dissert, dc Nomlnibus Dei Hebraicis, apud aliss 
Dissert, pp, 241, 242, edit. Basil, quarto, 1662. 
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et nonnunquam circulo inclusa. Tria Jod, 
putant dcnotare ties hypostases ; tria Jod, 
tres aequales hypostases; unicum Kamet?, 
tribus illis subscriptum, esscutium unicam 
tribus fJersonis communem.”* It is affirmed, 
that, in the ancient Chaldee paraphrases, pre- 
served in manuscripts among the Jews, the 
sacred Tetragrammaton is written after the 
following manner: They drew three Jods 
with the point Kametz placed underneath, 
and sometimes inclosed the whole in a circle. 
The THREE Jods were so drawn to mark the 
THREE HYPOSTASES in the divinc iiaturc. Esiual 
in magnitude, and similar in form, they 
denoted the co-EQ,UAEtTYof those per sons. By 
the single Kametz, placed underneath, they 
meant to symbolize the unity of the essence, 
common to each person. The author of a 
rabbinical book, cited by Kircher, and intituled 
Pahdes, confirms the fact thus related by 
Buxtorf, in the following express words : Quod 
ad myslcTium hoc nouicn scrihuid tribus Jod ; 
and Lilius Gyraldusf asserts the same thing : 
“ Apud antiques quosdam Hebrseos ligimns 

hac 

\ 

* Vide Buxtorfi Dissert, de Nomitiibus Dei Hebraids, apud alias 
Dissert, p. 2G0, edit. Basil, quarto, 1662. 


t Lilli Gyraldi Hist, Dcoium, Syntagma i. p. 2. 
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hAc significatione notarum, tribus videlicet Joel 
literis, qua? circulo concludebantur, supposito 
puncto Chametz hoc modo:” 



There is no occasion to collect additional evi- 
dence on this subject from Hebrew authorities, 
since, as I have already remarked, Kircher 
affirms, that, to his own knowledge, all tho 
roost ancient Hebrew manuscripts of the 
Bible in the Vatican exhibit the Tetragram- 
maton thus written. Nor was this the only 
emblematical design by which the ancient rab- 
bles ^have discovered to posterity their true 
sentiments on the subject, so obstinately de- 
nied by their descendants; for, Galatine has 
proved that they sometimes designated the mys- 
terious name of God by three radii, or points, 
disposed in the form of a crown,! after the 
following manner : 



And Johannes Hortensius, in a book written 
expressly on the mystical signification of the 
Hd^rew Icttess, and cited in the original by 
Kircher, thus, corroborates his assertions : 

“ Veteres, 


t Galatimis, lib. ii. cap. x. fol. 49 and 50. 
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“ Veteres, aliA ratione, scribebant Jehovah ; 
aliA, logebant. Quidam id, tribus jon, 
quidam thibus apicibus, ad trium divi- 
iiarum proprietatum judicandura, scribe- 
baut.” 

The Jews apply the letters of the He- 
brew alphabet to numerioal purposes ; and 
Cal met informs us, that they believe ail the 
letters of that alphabet depend upon the 
name Jeuovau. They cast up, therefore, 
the sum and value of those which eomposc 
that name, and frame, thence, one of 
twtlve, mentioned, but not explained, in 
a preceding note; L e. the FIemmimpiio- 
KAs : another of forty-two, of which a spe- 
cimen occurred in a former phge : Snd a 
tliird of seventy-two letters, which is en- 
dued with a more wonderful potency than 
all. 

If the reader should be desirous of know- 
ing more about the power ascribed to sacred 
names and mystic numbers by the ancient 
Hebrews ; from whom it cannot be doubted 
but that Pythagoras, when at Babylon, stole 
his sacred tetractys, or quaternion of let- 
ters, and other numerical symbols ; he may 
consult M. Basnage, lib. ii. cap. 13 and 14, 
who has entered extensively into that curious 
VoL. IV. N * subject. 
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subject. Various tables of these sacred no- 
inerical calculations are also exhibited, among 
the Cabala Ilebraeorum, in the second volume 
of the (Edipus iEgyptiacus ; and, though 
they may appear trifling, yet they rise to 
infinite magnitude and importance, when any 
doctrine, so momentous as that under discus- 
sion, can be proved thence not only to have 
been admitted into their creed, but to have 
been the subject of extensive speculation and 
of {)rofound research. This is apparent from 
the following remark of the same celebrated 
and holy rabbi, from whom the Hebrew pas- 
sage was cited in page l.'iS preceding : “Ex 
nomine duodecim literarum emanat nomen 
-llJ literarurfl; quod est. Pater Decs, Fi- 
ijvs Deus, Spiuitus Sanctus Deus, tri- 
NLTs TN UNO, ET ONUS JN THiNO ; qua? in IIc- 
braico 42 literae.” The cautious rabb' im- 
mediately subjoins, “ Notare jautem debes, 
haec nomina esse ex divinis arcanis, quae h 
quocunque occultari debent, quousque veniat 
Messias jus'ius NOSTER. Ilia tUn patefeci ; 
(it nero ca occulta fortitkr.” 
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I have observed, in a preceding page, that 
the author of the Zoliar must have been con- 
vinced of this distinction in the divine nature, 
since he brings tlie Hebrew letter Sciun as a 
symbol of that distinction. He asserts, that 
the three ihian'ches, arising out of the root 
of this letter, are an emblem of the heavenly 
Fathers, whom he denominates, Jehovah, 
OUR Lord, Jehovah.* This comparison, 
indeed, was natural enough to an author 
who, according to a passage cited before, had 
exclaimed, “ Veni, et vide mysterium verbi 
Eeohim ! Sunt tues oradus, et quilibet gra- 
dus per se distinctus ; veruntamen sunt unus, 
et in unum conjunguntur, ncc unus ab altcro 
dividitur.”') 1 am inclined to think, that, in 
this very comparison, there is still a latent al- 
lusion to the TREK of the Sepuiroth ; for, 
we sec the parallel extended both to the root 
and to the branches of this letter. Wliethcr 
or not there be any truth in the observation, 
it is still very remarkable, that this Hebrew 
letter, tti, is the first of the word, Suad- 
DAi, or Almighty, one of the appropriate 
and incommunicable names of God. Schin- 
dler 


,• Zohar, fol. 54, col. 2 ; and Dr. Allfac, p. 170. 
i R. Simeon Ben. Jochai, in Zohar, ad C Levitici sectionem. 
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dler and other Hebrew lexicographers repre- 
sent it as exhibiting the figure of a trident, 
and as a letter of high mystical import among 
the cabal ists. In the more ancient Samaritan 
character, the strokes of this letter are still 
more equal, and the idea of co-equality, 
therefore, more exactly expressed : but dis- 
tinct traces of both those letters are evi- 
dently discernible in the Persian and Arabian 
Schin; of which latter language Sir William 
Jones, in the preface to his Persian Grammar, 
asserts, that the Hebrew, the Chaldaic, the 
Syriac, and the Ethiopian, tongues are only 
dialects. 

The Head- Phylactery of tle Jiws, 

COPIED FROM SURENHUBICS. 



Surenhusius, 
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Surenhusius, in his notes upon the Miscb- 
na,* giving an account, from Rabbi Maimo- 
iiides, of the tephiltm, or phylacteries, 
which the Jews were accustomed to wear, as- 
serts, that, on the outside of the phylactery 
for the head, l)oth before and behind, this 
letter was cut so hi,4h and deep as to be dis- 
tinctly visible, and strikingly to attract the 
eye. In the phylacteries, or MEauzoTH, 
which they fastened round the left arm, the 
same word ’’Ttp, Shaddai, was inscribed at 
length ; and the reader will be pleased to re- 
mark, that this very word contains both the 
ScHiN, the acknowledged symbol of the three 
hypostases, and the Jod, the initial letter of 
the word Jehovah. Calmet adds somewhat 
still farther remarkable ; for, according to 
him, the old Jews not only wore this mysti- 
cal letter on the phylactery, but took especial 
care to tie the thong that bound it round the 
arm in a knot resembling' the form of the let- 
ter JoD.f This was, doubtless, done to ex- 
press that iTNiTY, by which, though we 
know' not the manner, the three hypostases 

are 

* Vide THE MrscHKA, tom. 1, p. 9, edit. foL » Amsterdam, 1C9S ; 
vlicre ihc reader will find all the species of phylacteries accurately 
on^aved. 

•f Sec Calmet’s Dirtionur} , on the word Phylactery. 
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are inseparably connected. And here justice 
compels me to add ; to the honour of that 
nation of whose sublime theology this tenet 
forms the predominant feature, and that 
which distinguished them in so remarkable a 
manner from the surrounding nations, in- 
volved as those nations were in a - barbarous 
and boundless polytheism ; that, by whatever 
symbolical allusions they anciently figured 
out the PLURALITY of the persons, they, at 
the same time, constantly and decisively mark- 
ed the UNITY of the essence. Besides the 
evidence just adduced, 1 have exhibited in- 
stances of their rigid adherence to this max- 
im in the circle that included the three 
Jods, as well as in the root of the branch- 
ing tree of the Sephiroth and of the let- 
ter Schin ; I shall now produce an addi- 
tional proof of this assertion in the figurative 
way by which they anciently designated the 
JoD, that important and mystical letter, 
concerning which so much has been already 
said. 

The reader has been informed, from Sir 
William Jones, that the Hindoos have a sa- 
cred alplthbet, the characters composing ivhich 
are believed to have been taught to the Brah- 
mins by a voice from heaven ; as well as that 
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the Egyptians also bad a sacred sacredotal lan- 
guage, in which were wrapped up the most 
awful mysteries of their theology, and to 
which they equally assigned a celestial origin. 
The Jews, in their assertions, are by no means 
behind their Asiatic and African competitors 
for literary renown, since they boast of a ce- 
lestial and mystical alphabet communicated 
by angels to the patriarchs, their ancestors.* 
This alphabet may, with more truth than 
either of the others, be called celestial, 
since the characters that compose it were, in 
the earliest ages, applied in the very same 
manner as Bayer, in modern times, made use 
of the letters of the Greek alphabet, more 
distinctly to mark the position of the stars in 
the various constellations. The plate, which 
displays those letters thus applied, is a most 
curious remnant of Jewish antiquities, to be 
seen in the Pantheon Hebraicum, and I may 
possibly, hereafter, borrow it from Kirchcr, to 
illustrate my sentiments on the early profi- 
ciency of the Hebrew patriarchs in astrono- 
mical science : for the present, I mention it 
only to remark the proof which it affords 
how early the Jews entertained the notions 
ol a heavenly Thiad, and yet how anxious 

they 

* Sec this alphabet in ^Edip* yEgypt. tom. li. p. 105 
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llicy weie, at the same time, to express the 
uviiY. The Hebrew Jod, then, in that al- 
phabet, is designated by an eui'ilatehai 
TR iANtiLE to denote the former, and a sin- 
(iLE JoD to shadow out the latter, in the- fol- 
lowing manner : 


If any body should, in answer to this, con- 
tend, that the Jews might have borrowed the 
notion of thus representing the three divine 
hypostases from the Egyptians, among whom, 
I have myself repeatedly observed, this geo- 
metrical figure was a known emblem of De- 
ity ; I shall not violently dispute that point in 
favour of tl>e Jews, in opposition to the peo- 
ple who, probably, of all other nations, first 
cultivated the science of geometry ; but shall 
only remark, that, though a ceded, it ^vc.uld 
by no means be a proved, point. 1 shall leave 
it to the reader’s reflection, and to what 
may be the result, in his mind, of a compari- 
son of this with other kindred symbols pre- 
viously produced. 

Another evident and memorable token of 
the belief in this mystery of the ancient He- 
brews is the manner in which (it has been 
already remarked) the high-priest was anuu,- 

ally 
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ally accustomed to bless the assembled people. 
During this ceremony, he not only three 
TIMES* pronounced the eternal benediction, 
quoted before from Numbers vi. 24, and 
each different time in a different accent; but, 
in the elevation of his hands, extended the 
three middle-fingers of his right hand in so 
conspicuous a manner as to exhibit a manifest 
emblem of those iiiunr hypostases, to 
whom the triple benediction and repetition 
of the word Jehovah, in a varied tone of 
voice, evidently pointed. I am credibly in- 
formed, that, at this day, on certain liigh 
festivals and solemnities, this form of bles- 
sing the people is still adhered to by the 
.Jewish priests, but is attempted to be ex- 
plained by them, as if allusive to the three 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; an 
explanation, of which it may be doubtcil 
whether it favours more of impiety or ab- 
surdity. Captain Innis, of Madras, will, I 
hope, excuse my producing him as a voucher 
on so important a fact as that the Moham- 
medan priests also, at present, use the same 
form ; for, when in England, that gentleman 
VoE. IV. O informed 

• Kircher, to provo this custom, pfives the highest authority pos- 
sible, that is, Maimonides '' TERTIO, non sjnc altissimo 
MvaxERio, TESTE RAMBAM.” 
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informed me he had been an ocular witness 
of it in India. This is a very strong collate- 
ral circumstance ; for, since it is notorious 
that Mohammed wa3 indebted for a consider- 
able part of his theological knowledge to the 
secret instructions of a Jew,* he probably 
learned from that Jew the synabol ; and it was 
consequently practised in the Arabian mosques 
so early as the seventh century. Nor ought 
tlie circumstance of the Mohaumicdan faith, 
im iilcatiug iu, such direct terms the unity of 
God, to be urged as any objection, since nei- 
ther the Jew nor the impostor, might have 
known the original cause or meaning of the 
usage. I’he .symbol itself is preserved by 
Kirclier, from wboiu the representation an- 
nexed is copied. 



The 


* See Mr. Sale's profound preliminary discourse to the Korai^, 
and the article Mohammed in the General Dictionar}. 
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The same author acquaints us, “ Reperio 
quoque, unico dif^ito crecto, qui index dici- 
tur, in quo tria iiiternodia tria Jon expri- 
mcbant, vetcrcs jurainentum hoc modo prte 
stitisse : ” 



Which information I inseit, not that I lay any 
stress upon it, although tlic fact is cuiious 
enough, but on account of the intelligence 
contained in the latter part of the sentence, 
where our author subjoins ; “ quam consue- 

tudinein et Pythagorani, digito elato, per 
TiuiiAcnN jiirare soJitum, in scholain suam 
transtulissc verisiniile est."’* Indrcd, it is 
highly improbable, that Pythagoras, while he 
stole the sacred name of the Hebrew Deity, 
should neglect to imitate also the mystic mode 
of designating that name, or symbolizing 
that Deity. This form of bestowing the 
benediction, as mentioned above, he remarks 
in another place, is still observed in many 

provinces 


(Edip. iEgvpt. torn. li. p. 211, iibi supra. 
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pioviuccs under ihe jurisdiction ol' the (ireek, 
and even the Roman, ciiurch ; “ In hunc 

diem, non in Graecd tantiim ecclesiA, sed et 
LatinA, multis in locis adhuc moris esse in- 
telligo ; etsi modern! Ilebra;!, in odium sanc- 
tae fidei nostrae, uno omisso Jod, pkrumqiie 
duobus tanti'im id effigient ut sequitur: i 

The last symbol which I shall select in 
proof of these assertions, from that valua- 
ble repository of Asiatic antiquities, the CE- 
dipus iRgyptiacus, is as remarkable a one as 
any of those prceeding ; and proves that the 
Jews could not only dclbieate spheres, but that 
they thought the oloub, thus artificially re- 
picsented, was, in reality, supported by three 
sovereign, but co-equal, hypostases, symbo- 
lized in a manner exactly conformable to the 
old Jewish notion ; which, I have shewn in 
a preceding page, so remarkably disidays 
Itself in the paraphrase of Jonathan, and 
that called the Jerusalem Targum : it is 
a species of armillary sphere, sustained by 
TiiiiLF. iiANPS, and inscribed with three 
Hebrew letters, the initials of three Hebrew 
words signifying Tuuth, Judgemlnt, and 
Pc \C K. I 

From 


* (Lilip. iL/vpl. tom II j>. li'j. 

^ this t*3ml>ol also on ihe annexed 
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From ihc rabbinical notion of the two 
HANDS of God, (a notion at least eighteen 
hundred years old,) we should be naturally 
led to conclude, that this was u very ancient 
symbol of the Tritinc Power that governed 
the world ; and it was copied by our author 
from the beginning of a nianuscript-cora- 
mentary on the famous rabbinical book 
called P IRC HE Avotii. Rabbi Gamalides, 
who com])oscd that commentary, thus ex- 
plains the symbol which formed possibly the 
frontispiece of his volume : “ Super tria 

mundus subsistit ; supra Veritatem, supra 
Judicium, et Paccm ; pixtu ipiod dicitur : Veri- 
tas, et Judiciiiin, ct Pax, judicant in jiortis 
vestris 'J'hc io/ivirsc it ctUiblhlitd upon Truth, 
Judpenu’ut, and Peace ; according to that sacred 
adage. Truth, Judgement, and Peace, preside 
within your gates. These words were, doubtless, 
intended by this rabbi as allusive to the Omni- 
potent Judge of all the earth ; to that An- 
cient OF Days before whom the Judoemeni' 
was set and the hooks were opened ; to that Mes- 
siah, who declared that He was, at once, 
THE way, the tuuth, and the life ; and 
to that holy Kcah, who is the author and 
giver of ai L i>eac c. 

'I’hc 
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The stupenfloiis symbol of the IIebri w 
CiiKHuni-M must now become the subject ol' 
our extensive disquisition ; a symbol which 
I have observed, in the minute investigatidn 
of the objects which compose it, will com- 
pel us to take a wide range in the walks of 
Asiatic theology and |)hilosophy, aud will 
gradually lead us back to that point from 
which we have so long diverged, hut which 
we have not entirely neglected, during this 
digression, the theological rites of Hindostan, 
in which the grand tui id, lirahma, Veesh- 
nu, and Seeva, bear so prominent and conspi- 
cuous a part. 

In the works of Philo Judaeus there is an 
express dissertation upon the ( 'lierubini, in 
which that writer repeatedly asserts, that 
those TWO POWERS in God, which we have 
seen the paraphrasis denominate the two 
HANDS of God, are symbolized by the cheru- 
bic figures of the ark ; in allusion to which, 
It is said, God dwvlktli between the Chcruhim. 

The learned Bochart, in his treatise “ De Ani- 

♦ 

malibus Saerse Scripturse,’’ and Spencer, " De 
Origine Arete cl Cherubitiorura,” have like- 
wise entered very deeply into the investiga- 
tion of this Hebrew hieroglyphic. There is 

ope 
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one point, however, in which i feel myself 
compelled to ditt'er from Spencer and other 
writers who liave propagated opinions simi- 
lar to those which he has laboured to sup- 
port, riz. that this sjinbol owed its origin 
to the connexion of the Jews with the E- 
gyptians, because Ciieiubim is the plural of 
Ciimu a,* a Hebrew woid siguKy ing to 
and the god Apis was woi shipped in Egypt 
(iiidcr the ngui'’ of an o\, the face of which 
animal one of the foin as|)Octs of the Cheru- 
bim IS represented to possess. I cannot but 
consider tins hypothesis as tn insult to (he 
majesty of that Supreme li< ing whose awful 
denunciations were constantly directed against 
the base idolatry of Egypt, as well as degra- 
ding to the eiiaraeter of his j)rophct. Lot us 
ip the first place, attentively consider what is 
related concerning tUo Cherubim in the pro- 
phetic vision of Ezekiel ; and then advert to 
what Philo and Josephus, who must be sup- 
ppsed fully to know, and accurately to report, 
the sentiments of their nation, have observed 
op this' head. It may be truly said of the 
description, in Ezekiel : of which, however, 

since 

• Spencer, de Legibus Hebreeorum, p. 763, edit. fol. Cantab. 
10S5, 
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since it extends through nearly the whole of 
the first chapter of that prophet, I can only 
insert the outlines in these pages ; that, in 
grandeur of idea and energy of expression, it 
as far surpasses the loftiest strains of Homel- 
and the most celebrated Gentile authors, as, 
in the opinion of the great critic Longi- 
nus, the account which Moses gives of the 
creation does all their relations of the cosmo- 
gony. 

At the commencement of this sublime 
book, which is properly asserted by Lowth 
to abound with that species of eloquence to 
which the Greek rhetoricians give the deno- 
mination of SctPWfTtiy and which Rapm calls 
le terrible, the prophet represents himself as 
sojourning, amidst the sorrowful captives of 
Judah, on the banks of the Chjsuaii, when, 
to his astonished view, the heavens weie opened, 
and he saw visions of God. This stupendous 
appearance of the glory of Jehovah, which 
immediately took place, is represented by him 
as preceded by a whirlwind from the north, 
ath tided with a great chud, and a fire infolding 
itself, that is, spiral, while a brightness issued 
from the centre of it, vivid and transparent 
as the eohur of amber. The four sacred ani- 
mals 
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mals that supported the everlasting throne 
which resembled the sapphire, and on which 
sate the likeniss of a man, whose appcar- 
ance, J'rom his him upwards and from his him 
downwards, was like that of an ardent flame 
encircled with variegated splendours, such as 
are visible in the boxo that is in the cloud in the 
day of rain, exhibited to Ezekiel a four-told 
aspect. They had each tiie face of a man; 
they had likewise the face of a lion and the face 
of an ox; they four also had the face of an eagle. 
They had each four wings, which were joined 
one to another ; aiul the noise of those Mings, 
when they moved, was loud as the noise of 
great waters, awful as the roue of tin Almi<> li- 
ft/ ; and the likeness of the firmament upon the 
heads of the living creatuns wm as Uii lohur 
of the terrible crystal stretched forth oirr their 
heads above. This magnificent chariot of the 
Deity is likewise said to have wheels of the co- 
lour of a beryl, that is, azure, the colour of 
the sky, wheel within wheel; or, as Jona- 
than's paraphrase translates the word opha- 
nim, SPHEKE WITHIN spheke; and those 
wheels had rings, or strakes, full of eyes, so 
high that they were dreadful; that is, observes 
Lowth, their circumference was so vast as to 
. VoL. IV. O 


raise 
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raise terror in the prophet who beheld them.* 
Such is the lofty description of the chariot 
that conveyed the personified Shecuinah, 
the God-Man, who, in the likeness of the 
rainbow, sat upon the sapphire throne, and 
who, half-human, half-divine, in that ap- 
pearance exhibited to the favoured prophet 

the mystery of the future incarnation of the 

Aocyos, I 

Thus are. the three persons in the Holy 
Trinity shadowed out under the similitude of 
the three noblest animals in nature ; the bull, 
the lord of the plain ; the lion, the king of 

the forest; and the eagle, the sovereign of 

birds. But, though each of the sacred Che- 
rubic figures had the aspect of those august 
animal.s, they had likewise the face of a man, 
to denote that the human nature was blended 
with the divine in Him who condescended to 
take our nature upon himself, in that parti- 
cular person of the divine Triad who is em- 
phatically called, the lion of the tribe of Ju- 
dah, ' In another chapter of this prophet, it 
is said, that their whole body, and thdr backs, 
and their hands, (ind thdr wings, as well as the 
wheels, were full of eyes round about. Ezekiel, 

X. 


Lowth, on KzpkiH, cap. i. 18. See also the whole chapter 
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X. 12. This must be cbnsidetred as a striking 
and expressive emblem of the guardian vigi- 
lance of Providence, all-seeing and omniscient; 
while the multitude of wings with which 
they are adorned, exhibits to us as direct 
symbols of that powerful, that all-pervading 
Spirit, which, while it darts through nature 
with a glance, is every where present to pro- 
tect and defend us. So attaciied to this hea- 
venly symbol were the Jews', that, when So- 
lomon erected that stuiiendous temple which 
continued for so many ages the delight and 
boast of the Hebrew nation, we are told, 
1 Kings,, vi. 49, hs vat'ved ail the trails of the 
house rouml about with sculptured fgurcs of Che- 
rubim. In the splendid vision also, above de- 
scribed, which Ezekiel was jicrniitted to have 
of the new temple, to be formed upon the 
model of the old, it is said that the walls 
were adorned with carved work of Cherubim 
and palm-trees ; so that a palm-tree was between 
a cherub and a cherub; and every cherub had 
two faces; so that the face of x mam was toward 
the palm-tree on the one side, and the face of a 
YOUNG LION toward the palm-tree on the ether 
side: it was made throus;h aU the house round 
about. Ezekiel xli. 18, 19. 


That 
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That the symbol of the Cherubim, as de- 
scribed in Ezekiel, did not owe its fabrication 
to ideas engendered during the connexion of 
the Jews with the Egyptians, 1 request per- 
mission to propose this additional argument, 
^he symbol itself is apparently of astronomi- 
cal origin ; and, in that light, I hope, with- 
out the imputation of aiming to engraft 
romantic and unfounded notions upon the 
exalted system of the Hebrew theology, I may 
be permitted to consider it. In fact, if un- 
derstood in this point of vie\r, it imparts 
great additional lustre and sublimity to that 
system, since it represent.s the eternal throne 
of God to be established upon the ada- 
mantine pillars of the universe, as exalted 
on high above the canopy of heaven, and 
supported by the rolling spheres. In fact, 
as I shall shew more at large hereafter, the 
lion, the bull, and the eagle, were .unong 
the most ancient and the most distinguished 
of the forty-eight great constellations, into 
which the Asiatic astronomers, according to 
Ulug Beg, not the least celebrated among 
those of more recent date, in the most early 
ages, divided the visible heavens. “ Ut -au- 
tem hae stellae ii sc invicem dignoscantur, ex- 
cogitatse sunt 48 figurae, quarum 21 ad By- 

ream 
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ream zodiaci, 12 in ipso zodiaco, et 15 ad 
austrum or, that these stars might be dis- 
tinguished each from the other, forty-eight 
figures of animals were fixed upon, by which 
they were designated; of these, 21 are situa- 
ted to the north of the zodiac, 12 in the zo- 
diac itself, aud 15 to the south of it. This 
division was first made, as 1 shall likewise en- 
deavour to demonstrate hereafter, not by the 
philosophers of Egypt, but by the progeni- 
tors of the human race, on the beautiful and 
spacious plains of Syria, where tradition pla- 
ces the seat of Paradise. Although 1 am not 
so sanguine as to affirm, with (jiale and others, 
that all the learning, for which Egypt was 
so celebrated, especially in point of astrono- 
mical research, was imported into it by the 
Patriarchs Joseph and Abraham ; yet, that 
the arts and sciences could not have had 
their birth in Egypt, there is this very strong 
presumptive evidence : it was impossible for 
Egypt, and especially the Delta of Egypt, 
to have originally been inhabited by a race 
already considerably advanced in the principles 
of geometry ; a people, indued with previous 
skill to drain those vast marshes that probably 

overspread 

Sec Ulug Beg, Tabnlai fixanim Stcllamni, edit Hyde, quarto, 
0\,oii. lObo. 
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overspread the face of the country, and to 
erect the stupendous^ dams 'necessary to fence 
off the inundating Nile. 

That the learned among the Jews had made, 
at some distant period, from whatever quar^' 
ter derived, very considerable progress in as*- 
tronomical and physical studies, is indisputa* 
bly evident from what Josephus observes in 
describing the Tabernacle, its ornaments, 
and utensils. According to that author,* the 
Tabernacle itself was fabricated to resemble 
THE UNIVERSE : he affirms, that the twelve 
loaves, ordered by Moses to be placed on the 
table, were emblematical of the twelve 
MONTHS which form the year ; that by 
branching out the candlesticks into sev cntv 
PARTS, he secretly intimated the oecani, or 
seventy divisions of the planets ; and that the 
seven lamps upon the candlesticks alluded to 
the courses of the seven planejs. He adds, 
that the two veils of tlie temple, composed of 
four different Inaterials, were emblematical of 
the four elements ; for, the fine linen, which 
was made of far, the produce of the earth, 
typified the earth; the purple tinge sha- 
dowed out HIE SKA, because stained of that 
colour by the blood of a marine shell-fish ; 

t|;ic 


• Antiq Juddit. Ill) ui cap 7, and ihc uhole ot sect. 7. 
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the DEEP BLUE was symbolical of the ceeru- 
lean sky, or the air ; and tlie scarlet is a na- 
tural emblem of fire. He extends the phi- 
losophical allegory even to the blue and linen 
that composed the vestment of the high-priest, 
to the ephod, and the interwoven gold. He 
asserts, that the breast-plate, placed in the 
middle of that ephod, was typical of the earth 
placed in the centre ; and tlie zone, or gir- 
dle, which encompassed the high-priest, of 
the ocean that surrounded the earth. The 
two sardonyxe.s on the high-priest’s shoulders, 
he contends, pointed out the .suv and woitN, 
and the ‘ twelve stones imaged out the 
TWELVE SIGNS of thc zodiac ; the blue mi- 
tre, decorated with a golden crown, and in- 
scribed with the aivful name of God, was em- 
blematical of heaven itself and the Deity who 
resided there.* This account, by a .Jewish 
historian, for which, however in .some re- 
spects exaggerated, he had, no doubt, good 
TRADITIONAL ground to found his assertions 
upon,- will not only prove how near even to 
the altar of their God the Hebrew philoso- 
phers 


• I have not the honour of being a mason ; but am infomned, 
that, in the lodges of that order, many of these Jewish hierogly- 
phics, that ornamented the temple erected by Solomon, are at this 
ay scrupulously preserved. 
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phers carried their allusions of this speculative 
nature, but will, in some measure, justify my 
calling’ the Cherubim a sublime astronomical 

SYMBOL. 

I have had repeated occasion to observe, 
that, before the invention of alphabetical cha- 
racters, knowledoc could only be communi- 
cated among mankind through the medium of 
hieroglyphics ; and this was the solemn, the 
majestic hieroglyphic, by which tlie Almighty 
was pleased to manifest to man his attributes 
and properties. The mystic symbol was first 
erected, and the holy characters first engraved, 
on the east gate of the garden of Eden, to be 
viewed with reverence and studied with devout 
attention by the fallen posterity of Adam. 
Josephus, the more effectually to excite re- 
spect and veneration for this nebre\v symbol 
in the minds of his readers, purposely throws 
over it the veil of obscurity. He says, “The 
Cherubim are winged creatures ; but the form 
of them does not resemble that of any living 
creatures seen by men, although Moses said 
he had seen such beings near the throne of 
God.”* Their figure, however, is accurately 
delineated both by Ezekiel, and in the Apoca- 
lypse ; and the meaning of the symbol itself 

' is 

* Josephi Antiq. lib. iii. cap. G, sect. 5. 



is too clear and too pointed to be mi‘«takcn. 
This jjOund .siinilitiide oi' the triune Deity, 
lainiliar to ail the ])airia.clKs iioin Adam, 
who i^azed i!|)(ni it with admiration in Para- 
dise, to iMose.', who tivmhlc'd fu'liire it on 
IViount Sinai, may be considered as the i;rand 
])roiotype of i‘vei\ saered hieioglypiiie, by 
which, in suce '('ding ages, mankind symbolized 
the Supreme Being, or tli )se base dv'ities w liom 
they mistook; for that Hemg. it beliovi's mo 
to bring a,s decisive jiroof of tliis o.sscrtiou as 
the subject will allow to bo brought. Having 
seen, therefore, among the HobroAvs, tiu aw- 
ful similitude of God, let us examine how ilic 
heathens shadowed him out. Ila\ing noticed 
the bull, the lion, and the eagle, of the Mo- 
saic dispensation, let us iiupiire to wliat par- 
ticular oiijects those THKM. arclietypal symbols 
were applied among their p.igan neighhouis (,l 
Asia. 

The reader has been already informed, that 
the first object of the idolatry of the ancient 
world was thf. sun. The beauty, the lustre, 
and vivifying warmth, of that planet early 
enticed the human heart from the adoration of 
that Being who formed its glowing sphere and 
all the host of heaven. The sun, however, 
was not solely adored for its own intrinsic 

Von. IV. P lustre 
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lustre and beauty ; it was probably venerated 
by the devout ancients as the most magnifi- 
cent emblem of the Shecuinaii which the 
universe afforded. Hence the Persians, among 
whom the true religion for a long time flou- 
rished uncorrupted, according to Dr. Hyde, 
in a passage before referred to, asserted, that 
the TiiHONTE OF God was seated in live 
Sun. In Egypt, however, under the appel- 
lation of Osiris, the Sun was not less venera- 
ted than, under the denomination of Mithra, 
in Persia. But all the deities of the ancient 
world were constantly designated in their 
temples by some expressive symbol ; and it is 
remarkable, that the symbols figurative of the 
most illustrious of those deities were the 
sacred animals of which the ciiEKUBni were 
composed, and which are represented as waft- 
ing, through the expanse, the effulgence of 
the divine Shechiuah. Their admiration of 
this wonderful and mysterious hieroglyphic 
had finally the eft'ect to render the Jews 
themselves guilty of the grossest idolatry ; and 
their progressive descent tljrough the stages 
of that nefarious offence merits an attentive 
retrospect. 

Impressed with the deepest awe and vene- 
ration, by contemplating the oloky of Je- 
hovah, 
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hovab, while that illustrious appearance re- 
mained present to his view, the pious zeal of 
the Hebrew induced him, when the similitude 
of Deity was removed, to endeavour to ani- 
mate his devotion by an emblematical repre- 
sentation both of tlic <5Loi:y and the churu- 
BiM. The original itdention, however alter- 
wards perverted, was innocent; and the desig- 
nation of Deity and its revcK'd attributes, 
however afterwards degraded, were, in the 
first instance, if not hiuflabk', fiir from rr/wi- 
?H/l. But in what ade(jiiafc manner shall tlic 
enraptured fervor of patriarchal devotion re- 
present, when absent, the incfl'able. the eter- 
nal, Shechinah ! A radiated circle of light, 
darting every way a dazzling splendor, seemed 
the most projicr emblem, and was therelore 
adopted. Tlie dc.sccndant of Hau saw and 
admired the radiant symbol. Ignorant of the 
real purpose of the pious designei , who meant 
to shadow out a spirit, not a substance, he 
conceived it to be the image of the sor. -.a 
ouH, which be had long beheld with wonder. 
He fell prostrate and adored it; and his imi- 
tative pencil drew the first outline of that 
wonderful and multiform system of hierogly- 
phics, under which were represented the ob- 
jects of Egyptian idolatry. We might be 

justified. 
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justified, indeed, in tracing, even higher than 
to tliis remote period, the origin of solar su- 
perstition, and by the very same channel. 
Cain, doubtless, remembered with anguish 
the glory of that presence from which, after 
the murder of his brother, he was driven 
with the fiercest denunciations of divine 
wrath. He miglit possibly, therefore, instruct 
his antediluvian posterity in this species of 
hieroglyphic idolatry ; for it is not a little 
remarkable, that the Egyptian Trinity consists 
of an oRU, or (.i,oi5e, soinctiincs radiated, 
with a "Wing and a .‘•eri’bxt issuing from it. 
An engraving of it, as taken from the front 
of a most ancient Eg\]>lian temple, accom- 
panies lids voluim, and the explanutum of 
that curious symbol will bo given m a future 
l)agc. 

To this representation of the Shechinah 
itself, to complete the symbol, the Hebrew 
Patriarch added the illumined heads of the 
sacred animals above-described. While some 
adorned the cherubim with innumerable eves, 
others covered them all over with wings, 
according to one or the other description of 
them in the ancient prophets. These figura- 
tive emblems they set up in those paits of 
their houses which were peculiarly appro- 
priated 
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priated to the rites of devotion, and in what- 
ever places, when a'bsent from the domestic 
roof, in groves of oaks, or in the sacred re- 
cesses of caverns, where they thought the 
Deity might be more successfully addressed. 
They called them Teraphim, a word translated 
by the Skve.vty representative images, 

like the silver shrines of Diana ; they con- 
sidered them as the peculiar and hallowed re- 
sidence of the TRIUNE Deity ; and, when the 
Hebrew religion began to decline from its 
original purity, they adopted the Pagan man- 
ners, and consulted them as those Gentiles did 
their oracular images and instrinnents of di- 
vination. In this sacred and compound hiero- 
glyphic we discover of Avhat nature, prohahlji,* 
were the domestic gods which Kachcl stole 
from her father Lab.m, the loss of wlucdi he 
so bitterly lamented. "j Without going to 
Egypt for a .species of idolatry which the 
pjgyptians, perverting the primitive symbol, 
probably obtained from the Hebrew patriarchs, 
to this origin we may trace that I'atal error of 
the I.sraelites, in .setting up and worshipping 

the 

• I say prohaUi/j becaip'p 1 am aware tliat the TnuM^niM 
are, by respectable authors, and particularly by Calnut, very 

diflerently described and delineated. 

*• 

-| Genesis xxxi. 
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the golden calf ; the similar offence of Jero- 
boam,* and the first vestige of the Grecian, 
Roman, and, I may also add, the Indian, dii 

PENATES. 

Although the Deity was more generally re- 
presented under the form of an OX, in Egypt, 
than in many other Eastern nations, so much 
more so, that, by degrees, from symbolizing 
God under that similitude, they proceeded to 
the impiety of adoring the animal itself, and 
he, in time, became the public idol of their 
temples; yet was the sacred uull an object 
nearly of as high and peculiar veneration 
both in Persia and India. One imnitive to 
that devotion undoubtedly arose from the 
affectionate gratitude of the shepherds of Chal- 
dea, not on>y for the benefit of the nutritious 
milk which the herd abundantly bestowed, 
but for their great use in agriculture. The 
twofold blessing which that class of animals 
thus liberally imparted, in their opinion, ren- 
dered them proper symbols of the great Pa- 
rent of men, who created all things by his 
nod, and supports them by his bounty. 
Thus, in Persia, according to a most curious 
account taken from the genuine books of the 
Pars EES, by M. Anquetil du Perron, and in- 
serted . 


• 2 Kings, xii. 28, 29. 
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serted in the third volume of bis Zend Aves- 
TA, the Supreme Being was originally sym- 
bolized, adored, and addressed, under the form 
of a bull ; and the reader may there peruse a 
translated prayer to the God-bui.e. It was 
upon this account, according to the same 
learned and ingenious author, that, when men 
began to worship their deceased ancestors, and 
Noah, the great ]>rogenitor of the renovated 
world, came to be numbered first among those 
deified mortals, he was represented and ve- 
Derated under a figure compounded of half 
MAN, half Burn, and denominated, in their 
sacred writings, I'Hotime Tanrean. The Apis 
of Egypt had, doubtle'oS, a similar origin. The 
Brahmins of India, who represented all the 
operations of nature, as well as those of the 
mind, under .significant symbols, found out an 
additional cause for reverencing the bull, and 
numbering that useful creature among their 
sacred hieroglyphics. That ])hilo.''Ophic rar e, 
as deeply engaged in physical as metaphysical 
disquisitions, thought that no more proper 
emblem could be found of the great genera- 
tive and prolific power of ■ nature than the 
lordly bull, who, in the pride and vigour of 
his youth, ranges uncontrolled amidst the 
numerous' and willing females of the pasture. 

It 
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It is, therefore, as we have before had occasion 
to remark, that the bull is the animal which 
constantly accompanies Sceva, the god of ge- 
neration and fecundity, who only destroys to 
rt-p'oduoc. In the ])aintings of some of the 
pagodas, this animal is portrayed standing near 
him ; in others he appears mounted upon his 
back. 

The horns on the head of the uitli., as is 
evident from the Egyptian Isis and the Gre- 
cian lo, represent the rays whicli lk. irr and 
FJKE emit, the irradiations of celestial glory ; 
and, in consequence, supreme eminence and 
strength. Hence the high altar at Jerusalem 
was decorated with four iiokns ; hence Moses 
himself, and all the distinguished personages 
of anti(|uity, whether real or mythologic, as 
well in Egypt as in India, are, in the most 
ancient sculptures and paintings, invested with 
this symbol. 

The HEAD of the liov, both in Per.-ia and 
Tartary, was, in a peculiar manner, sacred to 
the solar lij^ht ; the superior strength, nobility, 
and grandeur, of that animal, in addition to 
what has been remarked before concerning 
his being a distinguished constellation of the 
zodiac, and the sun shining forth in his greatest 
splendor from that sign, rendered him a 

]iroper 
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proper type of the sim, the being they adored, 
blazing in meridian fervor. The majestic orb 
of his countenance, his glowing oye-balls, 

and shaggy mane, spreading in glory around, 
like rays or clustering sparks of fire, upon the 
neck, which, like that of the horse in Job, 
may be said to be clothed with thunder, con- 
tributed perhaps in their allegorical fancy to 
give no less energy than lustre to the con- 
ception. Ill confirmation of what has been 

just said, it may be observed, that, to this day 
on the imperial standard of the Great Mogul, 
of which the reader may see an engraving in 
Tavernier and Terry's Voyage to India, is 
portrayed tiic sun risinc. in (.uory nninxn 
THE noDV or A RKt’UMBFNT iiov ; aiid an 
Arabian voyager, speaking of thi dress of thi' 
Banians, says, “ Their turbans in particubu 
are highly curious, being formed of white 
muslin, and rolled together in such a maniK'r 
as to imitate the horns and head of a cow oi 
heifer, an animal revered among them c\cn to 
adoration,” 

The EAGLE, that, with its ardent eye, could 
look stedfastly upon the solar Waze, and that, 
with its soaring uing, M'as imagined able to 
reach it, was a symbol of the divine nature, 
helden sacred in most nations of the Pagan 

VoL. IV. P * world ; 
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world ; and, indeed, was in so peculiar a man- 
ner sacred to the sun, that one species of that 
bird is at this day denominated the kaglb of 
XHi; SUN. Strabo informs us, that, in Egypt, 
the Thebans worshipped the eagle ;* and au- 
thors need not be cited to prove a fact so u^ell 
known as that, in Greece, the eagle was em- 
phatically called TUB ninn of Jove, which 
bore his thunder, and reposed on the sceptred 
hand of the celestial king. Wings, however, 
(I do not merely speak of those of the eagle,) 
were, in ancient Egypt, the universal hierogly- 
phic of the M'iNDS. Wings of various kinds 
are conspicuously engraved near or upon most 
of the sacred animal figures that decoiate the 
Mensa Isiaca ; but arc seen in a more puitieu- 
lar manner expanded over the two heifers of 
Osiris and Isis.'| No apter emblem indeed 
could be found to represent, in a general way, 
wind, or air, a rapid and restless element, than 
birds, or the wings of birds, gliding impe- 
tuously through the expanse of heaven. Scrip- 
ture itself seems to justify the similitude, since 
the Almighty is sublimely represented as 
WALKING upon the AVINGS of thc AVIND. But, 
as the course of birds is vaiious, and as the 

regions 

* Strabonis Gcograph, lib. xvii, p. 2. 

t See Mensa Isidca, opposite paf^e 32. 
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regions in which they delight to reside are 
different, one s])Ocics of winged fowl denoted 
the quarter from which one wind blew, another 
from which a second, another from which a 
third ; and these various hieroglyphic birds are 
engraved on the ancient monuments of Kgypt, 
as may be seen on those copied thence in the 
(Edipus jEgyptiaeus of Kircher, in Montfaucon, 
and in Pocockc. 

To give one remarkable instance of what is 
here asserted in regard to that country which 
Holy Writ itself, most decidedly in supi)ort 
of my argument, has denominated THE 
LAND 11 A DO WING WITH WINGS. 

Isaiah xviii. 1. The two particular winds 
that most affected Egypt, were the northerly 
Etesian wind and the southern. The latter, 
springing up about the summer solstice, drove 
before it that vast body of aggregated vapours, 
which, discharging themselves m torrents of 
rain upon the high mountains of Ethiopia, 
caused the waters of the Nile to rise. The 
HAWK, therefore, observing at a particular 
season the same course, was considered as the 
most natural type of the Etesian wind. That 
propitious wind, on the contrary, which, rising 
after the inundation, blew from the South, 
snd contributed its powerful aid towards the 

draining 
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draining oil' of those waters, was as naturally 
represented by the whoop, a bird, wliich, 
watching the subsiding of the inundation, 
issues from his retreat in Ethiopia, and, de- 
scending progressively with the decreasing 
stream, in its passage from Memphis to the 
ocean, feeds upon the luxurious repast which 
Providence has so kindly provided for it, in 
the numerous race of goats, flics, and other 
insects, which are generated in abundance 
amidst the fat and prolific slime left by the 
retiring river. 

Of the preceding reflections upon this fa- 
vourite symbol of the Jews, reflections which 
are necessarily of a nature somewhat desultory 
and unconnected, the following is the sum 
and result. Without laying any improper 
stress upon this Hebrew hieroglyphic as an 
nidhpnlahk fu'wf, though it is certainly a very 
strong (ollalcral crUki/cc, of their belie! in a 
Trinity, we may safely allow that the illu- 
minated heads, the innumerable eyes, and the 
extended wings, of the cherubic beings, which, 
in the Jewish hieroglyjihics, ever accompanied 
that refulgent symbol, wevp doubtless intended 
to represent the guardian vigilance of the 
supreme I’rovidence, as well as the celerity of 

the mot mils of that celestial light and spirit 

« 

which 
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wliicli j)ervades and animates all nature. The 
innocent and exjiressive emblem, which devo- 
vion had originally formed, was caught u[) 
and debased in the Pagan world. The fiiie, 
LIGHT, and si'iitjT, which, among the for- 
mer, were only typical of the Supreme Being 
and his attributes, 'were by them mistaken for 
the Supreme Being himself, and were accord- 
ingly venerated in the place of that Being. 
These three \irinciple.s became inextricably in- 
volved in their theology, and inseparably in- 
corporated in all their systems of philosophy. 
They called the elementary fire, Pitha, Vul- 
can, Agnee ; the solar light they denominated 
Osiris, iMithra, Surya, Apollo ; and the per- 
vading air, or spirit, Cneph, Narayen, /eus, 
or ,Tu]Hter. (.Indcr those, and other names 
they jiaid them divine homage ; and thus, 
having, by degrees, from some dark ill-under- 
stood notions of a real Trinity m the divine 
nature, united to that niyslerions doetiino 
their own romantic speculations in the vast 
field of physics, they produced a degraded 
Trinity, the sole fabrication of their fancy; 
and, instead of the Goo of natore, nature 
itself, and the various elements of nature, 
became the objects of their blind and in- 
fatuated devotion 


I'rom 
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From tliis combination of religious senti- 
ment and sacred symbol, it probably arose 

that the images of their most venerated dei- 
ties were represented cither in sculpture or 
in poetry with three heads, or three fa- 
ces, allusive, as we have exemplified above in 
the Grecian Zcv,, to their office and attri- 
butes. Hence Mercury was called triceps; 
Bacchus, triamhus ; Diana, triformis ; and 
Hecate, tergemina. These two last epithets 

occur together in the following line of the 
jfEneid : 

Tergeininaniquc llfcateni, tria oia Diaiije * 

Hence the symbols of all their princij)al di- 
vinities were of a threefold nature'. Jni>itcr 
has his thnx’-forlad thunder, Neptune hi.' 
trident, and Pluto his three-hmded Cerberus. 
In short, it probably arose from this source 
that the number three was lioldcn by all anti- 
quity in the most sacred light ; and that the 
tm«oZeand the pyramid came to be numbered 
among their most frequent and esteemed symbols 
of Deity. 

This grand hieroglyphic of the Jews was 
either borrowed from their neighbours in 
Asia, or they had it from the Hebrew patri- 
archs ; 


* yLiicid, b. n 1 T) 11 
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arclis ; and I think it disgraceful to the Jewish 
church, and derogatory to the God they 
adored, that any of the inspired prophets 
should take their ideas of Deity, and divine 
concerns from the pagan rites of worship. 
This is ray sole icasou for having dwelt so 
long upon the subject of the cherubmi, as 
portrayed in the vision of Ezekiel, and as 
sculptured in the temple of Solomon ; and 1 
trust, that, with the candid, it will be es- 
teemed a sufficient reason. This mode, how- 
ever, of representing the clierubiin, in sculp- 
ture, was not universally adheied to. J’iiose 
which were immediately over the ark Merc 
naked figures in a human form, whose expan- 
ded wings, meeting together, at once over- 
shadowed the mercy-seat, and formed a sa- 
cred pavilion for the ie.sidcnce of that (.ronv 
which is affirmed to have visibly dwelt be- 
tween them. In this manner, they are deli- 
neated ill the authentic volume of Calinet 
and Prideaux, and from them is copied tlie 
engraving in the next plate. It is of these 
figures, in which the liuman and angelic na- 
ture is strikingly blended, that Philo speak? 
vvhen he declares, /«>’ "" A-zado-i/To-' 

71VV AYEIN AYNAMEQN 

foXrt, 
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jfoXa,* “ that of the two powers in God, 
principality and goodness, those cherubim 
were the symbols and Rabbi Menachem, 
on the Pentateuch, is, in the foil awing ex- 
tract from Allix, asserted to extend the idea 
somewhat farther, even to the ark itself, to 
w'hich they were inseparably united by the 
express command of God to Moses ; to that 
ark which was a known and acknowledged 
symbol of Jehovah. “They projiose,” says 
this learned person, “ the image of the tm o 
cherubim which were drawn from the ark to 
give the idea of the two last persons ; for, 
the dktinclkm of the rheruhm was evident, al- 
though there was an wiitii of them tv'dh the orh 
In this manner speaks Rabbi Menaehein, fol. 
Ixxiv. col. 3.”^ Considering, therefore, the 
former merely in the light of a noble astro- 
nomical symbol, we have, from this rabbi 
and Philo, sufficient evidence that the Jews 
once entertained similar conceptions with 
Christians, not only of a plurality in the di- 
vine nature but of a Trinity in Unity, of 
which the cherubim of the ark and the ark 
itself were considered, by some of their wri- 
ters, aS immediate symbols. Let us now ex- 
tend our view over the countries adjacent to 

Judaea,, 

• Dc Cherubim, p. G t Alhx’s Judgement, p 169. 
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Ju(l<ea, and inquire what traces of this doc- 
trine exift either in the hieroglyphics or the 
writings of the othei pagan n.iti ms of the 
Eafl-ern world. The f is in. -cd vafl an 1 
compiehenfivc, but will . ot h unittcukd 
with utility; and tt is iiitirnuciy LouncLlcJ 
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DISSERTATION, Src. 


C H A 1’ T C R 1. 

In the Review of the Pagan 'h-jriilie^y tie On 'i- 
CT 1 or Zon(/ASTr.;, as the 7noQ a^xinit 
Relics of Pagan h'tf.hm and Pl'hkf-ks\ a’-e 
Jirjl conjidcred. — Phofe Oracles conraiti. in- 
ternal Evidence that thiy are not wholly fpu- 
rJous. — Phe y^jfertion proved, in a Jl:ort 
Comharifon of the theoretic Syjlem oj theo- 
logy laid down in thofc (trailer, and the prac- 
tical JPorPjip of the ChaUream, Perfans, avd. 
Indians. — Pbe Tn/.ri', Pi; ncipli i, men- 
tiomd in the Zuroiijh ian, or Lbaldaic, Ora- 
cles, probably the mojt early Corruption of the 
DoSlririe cf the Hebrew ‘Trinity. — Various 
* P ajjages of thofe Oracles, intimately correfpond- 

0.3 
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tag vaitb others in /acred Writ, produced. — 
The pbilo/opbical Principles of the old CbaU 
deeans and Indians compared. — Their Opi- 
nion concerning the Operations o/" Fire, as 
the primary Element, and their Arrangement 
of the other Elements, con/nant with tbofe of 
the Brahmins , — Their Belief in the Agency 
f good and evil Demons, of Planets and pla- 
netary Influences, of the fdereal Metempfycho- 
Jis through Seven Boobuns, or celejlial Spheres, 
of a Hell compofed of Serpents, and of the 
powerful EffeSl of various Charms and magical 
Incantations, the fame, — The Race, therefore, 
originally the fame, and the Scripture-State- 
ments proportionably confirmed, 

I THINK it neceflary to commence the fol- 
lowing dilquifition, concerning the pagan 
Triads of Deity, by again offering it as my 
humble, but decided, opinion, that this ori- 
ginal and fublime dogma, inculcated in the 
true religion, of a Trinity of hypoftafes in 
the divine nature, delivered traditionally down 
from the anceftors of the human race and the 
Hebrew patriarchs, being in time mifappie- 
hended, or gradually forgotten, is the foun- 
tain of all .the fimilar conceptions in the dc- 
bafed fyftems of theology prevailing in every' 

other 
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other region of the earth. Of a do6lrine 
thus extenfively diffufed through all nations; 
a doflrine edablilhed at once in regions fo 
diftant as Japan and Peru ; immemorially ac- 
knowledged throughout the whole extent of 
Egypt and India ; and flourifliing with equal 
vigour amidft the fnowy mountains of Thibet 
and the vaft deferts of Siberia 5 there is no 
other rational mode of explaining the allufion 
or accounting for the origin. Of the hypo- 
thefis, indeed, that aflerts two principles, 
the caul'e caii be divined In the blended mix- 
ture of good and of rviL that unliappily 
prevails in the dark and chequered fccncs of 
human exiftcnce } but, independently of what 
we know from Revelation, there appears to 
be no more moral neceffity that there fhould 
be three, than that there Ihould be ten, agents 
in the difpenfations of the divine economy : 
for, with refpeit to the preferving Veelhnu of 
India, and of the mediatorial Mlthra, thofc 
lecondary chara6lers are not neceflarily dif- 
tinct from the principals of their refpe6live 
triads, Oromafdes, or Brahma ; fince it is 
Purely confiftent with the charatSler of a good 
being to preferve^ and nobody will be fo 
hardy as to deny that he has power to pre- 
pferve, if he pleafes, without the interference 

Q 4 
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of any mediator. That there is a Mediator 
in. the grand feheme of the Cbriftian theology 
is alone the effeft of a predetermined plan, af- 
ferted in Scripture to have been benevolently 
formed in the Almighty mind, of which the 
councils are infcrutable to mortals, but which, 
although they are at prefent infcrutable, may 
poflibly be unfolded to his adoring creatures 
in the ftatc of glory promifed to obedient 
piety hereafter. 

I have not hitherto attempted to draw any 
immediate parallel between the religion and 
cuftoms of the Hindoos and the Chaldaeans. 
The monuments of Chaldaic worfliip and 
manners, as reprefented in profane writers, 
are too difputable and too fcanty to allow, in 
any extent, of fuch a parallel j and thofe, 
preferved in tlie Scriptures, are, for the moft 
part, to be found in the occafional digrePions 
that relate to the Hebrews. As the colony 
eftablifhed in Elam, or Pcifia, was, doubt- 
Icfs, one of the earlieft that emigrated thence, 
in that region we may expetff to find, and we 
have found, decided remains of Chaldaic fu- 
perftition, particulaily in that general ve- 
neration of FIRE fo univcrfally pradtifed at 
Ur, in Chaldsea. This city, according to 

Bochart, 
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Bochart,* not only derived its name from a 
word fignitjing lux, leu ign<s-, but, becaufc 
the pious Abraham lefufcd to concur in that 
worfliip, it is recorded, by the Jcwidi rabbi,-}' 
that he was thtcvvu, at the command of Nim- 
rod, into a fieiy turnacci from which, by 
the miraculous powt*r of Jcho\ah, that len- 
dered the furrounding flames innoxious, he 
came out unconfumed. The fire-tempirs of 
Chaldaca were calleil chamamm ; which the 
fame Bochart derives from Chaman, a woid 
fignifying to glow with the folar warmth ; which 
plainly indicates tlie origin of this devotion. 
The Perfians, deeply infected with the Chal- 
daic idolatry, afterwards converted the cha- 
MANiM, or portable flirines, in which they 
cherifhed the fire lighted by the facred rays 
of the fun, into magnificent pyrajia, oi 
puRATHi'iA, many of which remain to this 
day both in Perfia and India. A gentleman, 
who filled with honour a liigh ftation in In- 
dia, informed me, that, in a famous temple of 
this kiiid, reforted to by the Pcifecs in Guz- 
zurat, the priefls boaft to have cheiifljcd the 
facred flame, unextinguifhed, for eight bun- 
dled 

* Vide Bocharti Gcogi.ij h, ‘'"ac-. p ^3, edit quarto, I'l 

^i6Si. 

t See Jerom, on Gen. xi. 31, cliinp- the Ttwifii trud*ticns 
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dred years, that is, ever fincc their expulfion 
from Iran by the Mohammedan arms. 

The Jews themfelves were by no means 
iininfe£ted by the reigning fuperilition. 
aelh, is the Hebrew word for fire, that moft 
ancient and venerated fymbol of God through- 
out the Eaft; and they juftify their applying 
that title to the Deity, becaufe, in their own 
Scriptures, they read that God is a consu- 
ming FIRE, ^fli, among the cabalifts, an- 
fwered to Gebutah, or might, the fourth of 
the Sephiroth, and the literal meaning of ^- 
lohim, as the word fliould more properly be 
written, is, the firong gods. Hence El, when 
the Jews relapfed into idolatry, became the 
common name of the Sun j and hence, doubt- 
lefs, through the medium of the Phceniciaii 
language, whence the Greek was formed, thofe 
known appellatives of that planet, Aexxwr, and 
the Latin Helius. 

There is a very curious ftory, related at 
length in Suidas,* of a conteft for fuperio- 
rity that took place between this deity of the 
Chaldaeans and the Egyptian god Canopus ; 
for, according to the Greek author, the an- 
cient Chaldaean priefts ufed to carry about, 
through different regions, their vaunted god, 

ter 

• Sec SuIJas, in vocc Canopus. 
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to contend with others, worfhipped in the 
neighbouring kingdoms. The gods of gold, 
lilver, and bafer metnis, were focn reduced to 
afhes by the all-conquering firf. But the 
priefts of Canopus, in Kgypt, refolved to 
check the inlolence of tbofe fire-worfhlpping 
priefts by a difplay of the fuperior power of 
the deity they adored. Canopus was no other 
than the god of water, or, i other, watlu it- 
felf peifonified, (an (\iilcnt proof ho'\ early 
and in what place men began to worfhip the 
various elements of nature,' on vvhh'h ac- 
count, in the hieroglyphic fculptuic' of E- 
gypt, he was delineated with a human head 
and arms affixed to an immenfe vale, or urn, 
richly fculptured, and of which the reader 
will find, in Kirchcr\< third volume, oppofite 
to page 434, a jrlate containing no lefs than 
16 diftcient engraved lepiefcntations. lire 
GOD-ELEMEN rs, therefore, were now to en- 
gage in conteft for dominion over the > r.iial 
minds of an idolatrous world. The Egyptian 
pontifex contrived to inclofc the element, the 
objeft of his devoirs, in one of thofe earthen 
vcllels, perforated with nutrrcious holes, \vhich 
are at this day ufed in Egypt to filtrate the 
muddy waters of the Nile. He carefully 
^flopped thofe holes with wax; then, painting 

over 
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over the whole with hieroglyphics, and add- 
ing to the vafe the ufual head and fymbols 
of the deity, fet up his idol, and defied its ri- 
vals. Not at all daunted by the defiance of 
the prieft of Egypt, nor the formidable ap- 
pearance of the aquatic deity, the priefts of 
Chaldaea immediately placed their omnipotent 
fire beneath the ample vafe, which in a fnort 
time diflblving the wax, the inclofed element 
ruftiod out in torrents, extinguiflied the flame, 
and thus, to exprefs myfclf in their own my- 
thological manner of writing, gained a com- 
plete vidfory over the radiant progeny of the 
SUN. — The reader will eafily be induced to 
pardon this digreflion, which is not to- 
tally foreign to the fubjeft under confidera- 
tion, fincc it points out the origin and gia- 
dual progrefs of that two-fold idolatry which 
formerly overfpread the Eaft, and both of 
which, or fomething very much like them, 
have been fo long predominant in Hindoftan : 
for, that the Indians worfliip the fun and 
fire has been demonftrated } and they pay a 
homage fcarcely inferior to their confecrated 
rivers. Indeed, I have a print of the Ganges 
perfonified, which, though a female, in the 
features of its face, is not unlike the moil 
comely of the figures of Canopus, exhibited 

by 
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by Kircher. But let us return to the fuh)e£t 
of the firft appearance of tlie Hebrew doc- 
trine of the Trinity m the Gentile world. 

The earlicft dawn of it in Pagan Asia 
is to be found in the oraci es of the Perfian 
Zoroafter, I mean the original Zorc alter, 
that obfeure charaiftei in remote antiquity to 
whom thofe characters are generally referred, 
and not that Zoroaftcr, or Zerdullit, who 
was only the reformer of the Magian fuper- 
itition, and flourifhod at a much later pe- 
riod. 

I have obferveJ. in a former page of this 
Diflertation, that, among many difeordant 
opinions, there were two more generally pre- 
valent in antiquity concerning that venerable, 
but myftcrious, perfonage. The fi-ft-men- 
tioned was, that he was king of Badtiia, 
and flain by Ninus j the fecond, that he was 
a native of Perfia, and flounlhed in tlie days 
of Darius Hyftafpes. Thcie is no point, 
however, concerning which the molt celebra- 
ted writers are more divided. I'lie whul<‘ is 
veiled in impenetrable obfeuritv. The dilli- 
culty has been attempted to be folved, by 
fuppofing, that there exifted, at various pe- 
liods, feveral perfons eminent for wildoin, 
ll’ho affumed that name, or to whom, as was 
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an ufual cuftoni in the ancient world, his 
zealous and afFeftionate difciples applied that 
illuflrioiis appellative. I have alfo pointed 
out, in the courfe of this Diflertation, fome 
very ftriking circumftances of fimilarity in 
the rcfpe£live dodtrines which the Indian and 
Perfun legiflr.tor inculcated, and have even 
ventured to hazard a conjedlure that the more 
ancient Zoroafter, and Bel us, the founder of 
the Indian empire, were the fame perfon, 
under two different appellations. It is a faci, 
however, which cannot be fltaken, that, in 
thofe primitive ages, mankind acknowledged 
and venerated in one perfon the facerdotal, 
the regal, and the paternal, charaOer. An 
inllahce of this foil remains at this day in 
the grand Lama of Thibet, who not only 
unites in his own perfon the regal and facer- 
dotal character, but one fomewhat more ex- 
alted, fince he is regarded by his fub]e£ts in a 
light in which the grateful and affedlionate 
race, who were the immediate defeendants of 
Noah, regarded that patriarch, and by that 
means fowed in the renovated world the firft 
feeds of idolatry ; he is venerated as a deity. 
Stanley deiivcs the term Zoroaster from the 
Hebrew Sciiur, whence the Chaldee Zor was 
formed, lignifying to contemplate^ and is^ 

ther, 
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TitER, a Perfian word, fignifying a ftar, 
whence probably the Greek ag-^ov.* Allow- 
ing this derivation to be juft, we find in Zo- 
roafter the great Baal, or Belus, who, Pliny-^ 
informs us, was the inv. ntor of aftronomy in 
Chaldaea, and poftibly, as I ihall hereafter en- 
deavour to prove, :;i( fame perlonage vene- 
rated in India under the lenowncd Hindoo 
appellative of Bali. The old Scripturc-name 
of the Chaldaeans, which is ('hufdirn, leads us 
direflly to the perion of the real Zoroafter, 
and much corroborates this opinion, either 
that Chus himfelf, or his (on Belus, was in 
reality the perfonage on whom antiquity has 
beftowed that celebrated name. Belus, being 
the grandfon of the arch-apoftate Ham, was 
moft likely to be the firft corruptet of this 
pure dodtrine. We accoidingly find the ear- 
lieft attempt to philofophife ( that is, to de- 
prave by human wifdom) this dodfrino, fo 
much fublimer than the fublimeft metaphy- 
fics, in the oracles aferibed to that legillator, 
which are juftly fuppofed to be the genuine 
fource of both the Perfian and Egyptian, and 

confequently 

* Vide Stanley’^ Chaldak Phllofopl»y, p.2; and PochiTt’o 
Geograph. Sacr. lib. i. cap. i. 

f f BcIuj inventor fuit fid Jialis fcienlis, Pliryi Vat. lib. i. 
cap. 26. 
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confequently of the Greek, theology. W’ho- 
foever of the ancient poftdiluvian fages he 
might have been, the name, as thus derived, 
is exceedingly applicable, fince both the na- 
tions, over whom Brahma, or Rama, and 
Zoroafter were legiflators, have, next to the 
Chaldaeans, ever been confidered as the moft 
early cultivators of aftronomy in Afia, and 
efpeeially the latter, who will be proved hcre- 
aftci to have cariied that fcience to a point of 
aftoniiliing improvement, and far beyond that 
to which it ever attained in Egypt. 1 am not 
ignorant that the whole of thefe oracles have 
been alFcrted to be a grofs forgery of fome 
rfeudo-Chriftian Greek ; but, as they arc 
found interfpcrled, in detached fcn’^cnccs, 
throughout the writings of the early Greek 
philofophei s, that objedlion, at leaft in re- 
gard to the whole of th m^ muft fr.'! to the 
ground ; and they probably are, what Stanley 
feems to be peri'naded they are, and what 
their dark mylterious doftrines feem to evince, 
the genuine remains of theChaldaic theology; 
that theology, which, according to Proclus, 
as cited by the fame w'riter, was revealed to 
the Patriarchs by the awful voice of the Deity 
him feUV 
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It would, indeed, be abfurd to deny that 
there are, intermixed with the genuine ora- 
cles of Zoroafter, fomc fpnrious paffiigcs and 
many dogmas of the muie K\ :nl Greek phi- 
lofophcrs j but, in many of l!ic [irccepts con- 
tained in tlicm, there appear, as I have jult 
ailerted, fuch evi(’cnl maiks of a certain cb- 
feure ami myfterious kind of liierjgly['i;ical 
theology as prove them ‘o 1;^ tiie produ^iion 
of the ancient fehocl ed' Cluddrea ■, of tliat. 
grand theological fch.ool in which the Me- 
tempfychofis was firfl: civu’g.vi i ir, v hich the 
fidereal ladder and cja'i ( s w.rc fih c:v\tedj 
and in which that fuhtle, )U’vi;i(;us, la.l eical, 
all-penetrating, ali-cnl’.venin^, fj./'.'i',, whitli 
gives clalhcity ana vigoui to the v n.' i)a!ts 
of the animated un;''.TK-, from its "rofojpd.lt 
centre to the moll extended line <1 ns cir- 
cumference, wMs firlT:, fioin i.ncn.c ad'Oira- 
tion of its aftonilhing propcit'cs, adored as a 
divinity. Accoiding to the authors cited both 
by Kirchci ana Stanley, they were oiiginally 
vviitteu in the old Chalciaic language, and 
tranllatcd into Greek either by licrolus, Ju- 
lian the philofaphcr, or llcrmippus ; and they 
have delcended to pofterity otily in detached 
pieces; which, I have obferved before, is a 
cogent argument in favour of their origina- 

R lity. 
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lity. What remains to us of the writings of 
Hermes is ftrongly tin6tured with the Zo- 
rdaftrian philofophy. Plato and Pythagoras, 
in their vifits to the Perfians at Babylon, 
drank deep at this primeval fountain ; and 
their writings, alfo, thus infected with the 
philofophy of Zoroafter, contributed to fpread 
the phyfical and theological dodtrincs of Chal- 
daea widely through Greece. The whole of 
thefe oracles are given by Stanley, according 
to the more eftcemed edition of Patricius, 
w'ith the notes of Pletho and Pfcllus j and to 
his page I mult refer the reader for the ex- 
tracts that follow. 

What the writer of thefe oracles, whofoever 
he was, could polTibly mean by the fingular 
expreflions that occur throughout the w'hole 
of the fjrft feCtion, except to Ifiadow out the 
myflery of the Trinity in Unity, a myltery, 
after all, but partially underftood by him, it 
is difficult to conceive ; fincc, exclufive of the 
error of placing principles for hypostases, 
which was natural enough to an unenlight- 
ened Pagan, it is impoffible for language to be 
more explicit upon the fubjeCl of a divine 
Triad, or more conformable to the language 
of Chriftian theologers. 

‘OVH j 
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^07r^^ TrccT^tycTj ^jtovofq 
Tuiatj tfi fjLOi'u^^ y\ Svo yvjvx. 

“ Where the pateknal monad is, that pa- 
ternal Monad amplifies itfelf, and generates 
a Duality.” The word TrxT^ix'ti, or paternal, 
here at once di'(c>-'crs to us the two firfl: hy- 
poftalts, fince it is a relative term, and plainly 
indicates a son. I’hc p.uernal Monad produces 
a duality, not by a.i tUt of creation, but by 
generation, which is exadtly conl'onant to the 
language of Chiiftianity. After declaring that 
the Duad, thus genet ated, kxSt^txi, fits by the 
Monad ; and, finning forth with intellectual 
beams, governs all things j that remarkable and 
often-cited palTagc occurs ; 

llccvT^ ycko yv XxjXTfSi 

[JLOvoeg 

** For, a Triad of Duty shines forth 

THROUGUOUr THE WHOLE WORLD, OF WHICH 
A MONAD IS THE HEAD;” that is, all created 
things bear imprefFed the leal of the great 
triune God. In a fucceeding verfe of this 
feclion we are informed : 

Etff T^ix ya^ s»Vs Tlar^og TSfJtvBj'Sai atru-na, 

Ou TO 6(XBIV KXTiVBUVe, Kect ijJij TTXVTX eTBT/xrjTO, 

R 2 For, 
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3'o;'j the mind of the Father faid that all 
things fhould be divided into a hrei ; wliofc 
M'ill alfcnted, and all things were clividul.” 
The (entence is oblcurc ; but the meaning of 
tlie former pait of it feems to be tliat all 
things are under the goveinment of a diviiic 
Tiiad; and the latter part exhibits a fliiking 
parallel to the v\oids ol that divine Aoyo?, 
who laid, Let there be h^ht; cr:n there was light: 
cf HIM I-. ho fpake, and it done ■, n'ho coin~ 
manded, and it flood jcifl. Immediately alter 
follow’S a paliage, in ulncli tin, ihue I'eiluns 
in the divine clJtiice arc exprtfily pointed out 
by appellations, under which we inlhmtly 
recognile the tiirce fnpeiior bcj>huoth of the 
Hebiews : 

Ka/ erpoiir^c:']. u' ctiirjj ^ r ’ApsTr,, 

Ka; rj Lo<pix, rcci -ttcKv^dl-v 'hroiKHu, 

“ And there appeared in this Triad, Virtue, 
and Wisdom, and Trujh, that know all 
things.” Though thefe three hypollafes are 
afterwards ftylcd principles, and though, in 
this refpeif, the t'haldaic pltilolophy appears 
to blend itfelf with the Vlialdaic theology, 
the firlf Sephiroth, or KEruER, the Crown, 
is doublleCs alluded to by or Virtue: the 

fecond appellation is ftill more remarkable; 

for. 
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for, of the Cjcha:a of the Ilehrcvvs, 
or WiiUom, may he termed an exa5l and 
literal tranfiation. Nor the finnlitudc at all 
kfs imiircfiive in the appellation of the third 
of thefe princip.le'^ (a^ Zoiddlcr miiiakenly 
denominates them,) for, of the heavenly 
I’lNAir, or Intclllgei.LC, can Convey 

any moie accvirate c mccpiion tliaii is to be 
met with in the word 7r:>'jip6'. ^ 'Arooioa, multi- 
jcia J'eritesy th.e Spirit of Truth, lull of cc- 
lelVird wifdom, that omni.'eient Spiilt vv'io 
tiietli the reins and feaiclieth tlie iiearfi of 
the thildren of men? That tlicfe tlnec hy- 
po'fafes, or perions, are in tlic 1 Ut.-r part -d* 
this I'cetion denominated paiwciPLi 3, is not a 
little lingular j and, at all I'veiils, it is a mode 
of e.vprciTion veiy incoi'l'iileni witli what pre- 
vioufly oecurred concein’n., ’he ichitiou i -hi^h 
the name of Jon be.'!-, to /./ Lt'r, and with tiie 
term of grneriiiion by \vlinh the Du.’ 1 were 
faid to have been pro.laeei). 

singular, however, a. tin > contlnfl may ap- 
pear, it is not inconfutenr with olh; r tu'd- 
eii'ors of tiie idolatrous ions of t'h.ddict. 
Thoujih that infatuated i ace had ti aditi.m.illv 
received fiom their pious ancelfors iiiil 
fubliuie principle of ieli./K .i, that tlu.epie- 
kfided over lite luiiveifc an ir. Unite Orninj'otent 

R t < jOIi. 
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God, who was a spirit, and to be worftiippcd 
in fpirit and in truth, they had forgotten the 
Deity himfelf in the darling objedl of their 
veneration, the adorable flame, before which 
they inceflTantly bowed the fervile knee. If 
they could thus early and fatally forget the 
great Creator of all things, and worfliip, in 
the place of him, one of the elements, foi med 
by his power j is it a fubjeiSl of wonder tiiat 
there fliould have been alike obliterated from 
their minds all remembrance of that awful 
myftcry at the fame time revealed, that diflinc- 
tion in his nature which we denominate Tri- 
nity of perfons ? or that, only faintly icmem- 
bering the awful truth, they fliould finally in- 
fult the holy hypoflafes by the degrading ap- 
pellation' of principles ? The very inftitution 
of divine rites in honour of their bafe idol, 
the fubflitute of Deity, proved the prim ex- 
iftence of a purer woifliip in their country; 
and the very number and name of their imagined 
PRINCIPLES demonftrated that, in remote pe- 
riods, incenfe to a nobler Triad had burned 
on their adulterated altars. 

It is unneceflary to fwell thefe pages with 
many additional extrafts, corroborative of my 
aflertions from thefe 'lEPA AOriA, or holy 
oracleS) as in his treatife De Infomniis they^ 

are 
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arc termed by Synefius, a writer who flou- 
li/ljed about the year 400, and which cir- 
cuinftance is a convincing proof in how vene- 
rable a light thefe ancient fragments were 
holden even in that early period of Chriftianityj 
but there remain a few others too remarkable 
and too decifive to be wholly omitted. In the 
vciy next feflion of thefe oracles, remarkable 
for its lingular title of lIA'FtfP kow NOTE, or 
THE Fathlr and a he Mind, that Father is 
exprellly faid “ to jKifcCt all things, and de- 
liver them over to Nw the second 

Mind ; which, as I have obferved in the early 
pages of this Dii'crtation, has been confidered 
as allufive to the charailer of the mediatorial 
and all-piefcrving Mithra, but could only origi- 
nate in theological conceptions of a purer na- 
ture, and be defcriptiveoftheofiiccand charac- 
ter ot a higher Medi.-itor, even the eternal 
A0r02:. Tlie whole of the pali'age runs thus : 

IlavTiK ya,^ e££TsX£ir« IIATHP, Kctt N£1 Tra^B^uKe 
AETTEPfl, ov v^uTOV KXijl'^BTai ttclv yivoi eev^^uu, 

“ That SECOND Mind,” it is added, “ whom 
the nations of men commonly take for the 
FIRST.” This is, doubtlefs, very ftrongly in 
favour of the two fuperior Perfons in the 
R 4 Trinity, 
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Trinity. Chriftians, indeed, are taught to 
cnnfider the fccond hypoftafis as the more 
immediate or cekftial architeft of 

the \voild; yet it muil llill he owned, that, in 
the three tiift: verfes of Gcnelis, creation is 
l eprefentcd as the work of the collcftive Tri-i 
Jiiiy. Ovedooking and corredling the milfake 
of afUgning to tlic lirft hypoftafis the opera- 
tions tliat more j-eciiliaily belong to the fe- 
cond, we fliaU find this paftage of the Zo- 
roaftrian oracles exceedingly confoiiTiablc to 
the language of Jloly Wiit itflfj for, it is 
there faid, by the Word of the Lord the 
heavem were made, a'td all the bo ft of them by 
the Spirit of Lis timch. Pfalins, xxxiiL 6. 
And the Logos hlinfelf authoritatively de- 
clares, All power IS GIVEN unto me both in 
heaven and in earth. Matth. xxvii. i8. 

In the third fedlion of the Chaldaic orae'es, 
as arranged by Patricius, in which, and that 
immediately following, a llill wider range is 
taken in the phyfical and intelletlual world, 
and where we find the primordial lource of 
thofe Ipcculative notions, which, probably, 
formed the bafis of the Pythagorean and Pla- 
tonic philofophy, it is obi'ervea, with fingular 
confounity to this Hebrev/ doctrine of a cer- 
tain j)luiality exifting in the divine elfence ; 
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'Ttto ^uoiv vouv ^ ^uoyovo^ vfjyni Trepiexerxi •^v^uv^ 
Kxt 0 '7TOiyiTi\;, oV» aurs^ywv, tektyiVxto KCtTfiOV^ 

* 0 ; voog exdo^e tt^uto;. 

Under two Minds is contained the life- 
generating fountain of fouls ; and the ar- 
tificer, who, Icif-i'pciciting, formed the 
world ; he who iprang iirft out of that Mind.” 
In this paflage, by the lormcr of the Minds is 
decidedly pointed out the great AoroOea?, the 
eternal fpiing and fountain of the Godhead; 
by the fccond, the creative Logos, who is an 
emanation from that fountain ; the fame 
Logos whom St. John lays, u'as in the be- 
ginning with God-, that Word, by whom all 
tbmgs were madl ; and wit Lout whom was >iot 
atiy thing made that was made. Joint i. i. 

The following palTage, cited by Pioclus 
from thefe oracles, is not Id’s indubitably de- 
ciiive, in regaul to the thiid facied hypolbdis, 
than the preceding paliages are in regaid to 
the two fecond : 


Mbtx Se -TTXTiDXXg AtxiOiu^ 

TX TSXVTX' 

That is, “ in order next to the paternal mind, 
PsvcHE, dwell; warm, animating all 

things.” 
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things.” — Thus, after obfeiving, in the firfl 
feition, the Triad, or ro Quov, the whole 
Godhead colleftively difplayed, we here have 
each diftincl hypoftafis feparately and clearly 
brought before our view. That the perfons 
themfelves are fometimes ponfounded and their 
refpcflive fundtions miftaken by unenlighten- 
ed Pagans, Chriilians, who are in pofl'eflion 
of this dodlrine by a renewal of divine icvela- 
tion, ought not to be ftruck with wonder, but 
penetrated by benevolent pity. 

Since the philofophy of the Chaldaeans was 
fo intimately blended, or rather Incorporated, 
together with their theology, this will be a 
proper place to confider the great outlines of 
that philofophy ; and I muft again urge as my 
apology, for entering thus largely into the 
inveftigation of it, the ftriking fimilitude 
which its ruling features bear to that fpecies 
of phyfical theology promulged in the facred 
Sanfereet writings of India. The moft pro- 
minent of thofe features difplays itfelf in the 
following palTage : 

n»v]ei IITPOS *ENOS txyeyxuret. 

All things are the offspring of one fire. 

Let us inveftigate the origin, the progrefs, 
and the difFuiion, of the firlt grand fuperft^ 

tion. 
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tion, which led to that fo largely defcanted 
upon in a former part of this work, and 
therefore not here necefTary to be refumed, 
the wwlhip of the orbs of heaven, which they 
imagined to have been themfelves compofed 

of ^:TtIERIAL FIRE. 

The patriarchs, who dwelt in Chaldaea, 
held FIRE in profound, though not in ido- 
latrous, veneration ; bccaufc, like their an- 
cient neighbours of Perfia and India, they 
thought it the nobleft image and fymbol 
of God in nature. Thtir extenfive f]?ecula- 
tions in phyfirs, alfo, incivafed that venera- 
tion : they confidered it as an immediate cma-» 
nation from God ; they knew that it was the 
grand agent, under the Deity, in all the opera- 
tions of nature. When fenfible objedfs and 
fecondary caufes became, in the philofophy of 
fucceeding ages, the more immediate objeifl 
of minute inveftigation, the Great first 
Cause of all, being an objeft mere diftantly 
remote from thought, was by degrees negleft- 
ed, and the worfliip of Ilimfelf, as was too 
ufual in the ancient world, was tranferred 
to the fymbol that reprefented him. After 
this all-pervading fire, their philofophy led 
the Chaldaeans to place next in order that 
finer, fubtle, and luminous, fluid, which they 

denominated 
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denominated the supramundane light, in 
which the heavenly bodies floated. This fluid 
they eftcemed far lefs grofs than the air which 
furrounds the globe, and this, in India, is 
called the Akass. By the Akass, as my 
account of the Cofmogony of Hindoft iu will 
hercaftei acquaint the reader, the Iiid ans 
mean “ a kind of celeftial element, pure, im- 
palpable, unreflfting, and lefembhng tlie air 
rarched into xther of the Sroic phllofuphers.” 
Next to the fupiaimindane light, ranks the 
LMPyRABUM ; and, nearefl: the earth, the grofl'er 
aether, which is ftili denominated a kind of 
FIRE, TTuo ^eiioyovov, a life-gcncrating fiie, of 
which are formed the orbs of the fun and 
planets. Of the firft xthcrial light, oi h.e, 
wbith emanates from God himfelf, aie c ni- 
pofed the eternal Monad, and all the v irions 
orders of fubordinate deities, koh a^aiycct, 

that is, thofe who excit their influence and 
operations about the zones of heaven ; created 
intelligent angels ; good diemons ; and the 
fouls of men. All thefa orders, the orders of 
light and immateriality, are under the govern- 
ment and direction of Okmuzd, the god of 
light and benevolence. But, as there are orders 
of luminous and iimnaterial beings; fo there 
aie thofe alio of darknefs and materiality,/ 

thelc 
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thefe confifl: of evil diemons, and they arc fix 
in number. The fiiil of them inhabit the 
rcfjions more immediately fubl unary ; the fe- 
cond, die regions nearer the eaith; dark, 
fiormy, and full of vapouis: the third ate 
thofe malignant and unclean ipiiits that range 
the earth : the four'h inhabit the depths of 
waters, and ae/itate with ftorms and whirl- 
w'inds the gloomy abjfs ol the ocean: the 
fifth are fubtciraneous, and delight to dwell 
in caverns and chainel- vaults ; thole excite 
earthquakes, and ciher internal convulfions 
in the bowels of the haialkd globe: the 
fixth, lucifugous, and, hardly ibnfible of ani- 
mation, or capable ot motion, loam through 
the profundities of daikncfs, and hoKl thc'r 
reign, as it were, in the very cenlie and boibm 
of chaos: all tliefe obey ^brimam as their 
fupreme lord and captain. The whole of this 
hypothefis may he found in India; and a pmt 
of it has b.en alretdy unfolded. There, on 
the one hand, we fee the bencvolem Ij/nlts 
the offspring of liglit; ilio Sr. )'.s, polTioIy fo 
called from Surya, the Sun, head d by Bniiinia 
or Vecflinu, iffuing from the cmpyrxum, or 
inferior heaven of Ecndia, and animated bv 
affeftion, or melted with pity, watching over, 
preferving, and pioteding, the human race: 


on 
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on the other hand, we obferve the dreadful 
army of the Affbors, thofe dark and perturbed 
fpirits who tenant the dreary regions of the 
North pole, drawn up in terrible array un- 
der the Mahafloor, or Lucifer of India, me- 
ditating the moleftation and deftrudtion of 
the human race, and Ihowering down upon 
them defolation and plagues. Other grand 
points of fimilitude or fentiment, exifting 
between the two nations in phyfics and phi- 
lofophy, will be confidered at large in my 
chapter relative to the literature of Hindoftan ; 
for the prefent, I fhall only notice a few of 
them that are the moft remarkable; 

'ETTTa l^ayjcwcre Trarijo (m^tufixTcc xciriiuv' 

That is, " the Father hath congregated 
feven firmaments of worlds }” by which worlds 
are, doubtlefs, to be underftood the feven 
planets, or boobuns, as they are called in 
India. Afterwards, exa£lly in the ftyle of 
thofe who thought the ftars were animated 
beings, who called them by the name of 
different animals, and who thus defignated 
them in their hieroglyphic fculptures, he is 
faid to have confiituted a feptenary of er- 
ratic ANIMALS)” 

Zuuv Ss vXavufASvuv vipes'i^KSV eirraSet* 
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Both thefe extracts arc cited only as intro- 
ductory to a paflage in a following fetVion, 
where we find at lall the original idea of the 
ladder with the feven gates ; whence pollibly 
Celfus had his fingular notions concerning 
that curious fymbol, erected in the Mithratic 
cavern : 

Ml? KctTU vsuirri' xara yrig UTTOxsira/f 

ILTtrttTTOots (rv^u'J xurct l3ct^[AiSog' ojv uVo 
*0 Q^ovog Ig'tv 'Avotyxijg, 

** Stoop not down ; for, a precipic?: lies 
below on the earth, drawing through the lad- 
der WITH SEVEN STEPS) bcncath which is the 
THRONE of dreadful Necessity.” 

It may fairly be prcfumed, that, arguing 
from analogy, and from what we now know 
concerning the fidereal ladder, two additional 
fymbols, probably ufed in the cave of Mithra, 
difcover themfelves in this paflage. The deep 
GULPH, or PRECIPICE, (that is, the inferior 
hemifphere, or Tartarus, of the ancients,) 
which yawned at the foot, and down which 
the foul that could not rife to the more 
elevated fpheres of virtue on the ereflcd ladder, 
or that relinquilhed its vigorous efforts to 
afeend up to them, rapidly plunged ; and the 

THRONE OF NECESSITY, (that NECESSITY 

which, 
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which, we know, was the bafis of all Pagan 
theology,) demonftrating that the progrcllive 
ilages of the Metempfychofis muft abl'olutely 
be toiled through, before the higheft fphere of 
happinefs, the supreme abode of the Indian 
Brahmins, could be reached. 

However difputable may be the point, who 
was the real author of the venerable maxims 
laid down in thefe Chaldaic oracles; I mufl 
again repeat, that they appear to me indif- 
putably to contain many fundamental princi- 
ples both of the Perfian and Indian fyftems of 
theology and philofophy. Subliantial proof 
of this aflertion may pofllbly be admitted as 
decifivc evidence in favour of the genuinencfs 
of, at leaft, that })ortion of them in which 
thofc principles dilpiay themfclves. Before, 
therefore, I (hail proceed to exhibit the ftrong 
traits of a Trinity which fo diftindlly appear 
in thofe venerable fragments of antiquity, 
preferved to us in the page of the Egyptian 
Ilcrmes, and in the hymns attributed to the 
Grecian Orpheus, perfonages fcarcely lefs ob- 
feure than Zoroafter hirafelf, it is my inten- 
tion to point out a few additional inflances in 
which the features of that fimilarity appear 
Bill more prominent and unequivocal. 


The 
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The moft remarkable one, next to the ado- 
ration OF FIRE and the heavenly orbs, 
and the belief in good and malignant 
DEMONS, a 'ready amply unfolded, is tiie doc- 
tiine of the M tempsychoi is, which fpi cad 
from Chah'uca to rcifia and India; for, tliat 
the Pcrfiano, e vli as the Indians, adtually 
believed in ih..- tran 'migration of the liunuii 
foul, is proved by the .’vidviicc brought from 
Porphyry in a pieteJing page, and by the 
following fliort pafiage in Di. Hyde: Decree 
turn enim aphJ p/tmos hi.htur d’ anim'Vtim in 
divetfa co*-]ora {> anj> jigrrlii\e, id guod ctiani 
in MiTHRiE tnyjle>' is vidc.i/r JignijkanP The 
Mctempfycholis is there unfolded in thefe 
terms, which, however obfeure thcmfelves, 
aie by the context cviJ.'ntly demonflrateJ to 
allude to it : 

Z,Ct}fJccTi '’JTtn'i’i^Tocqy stt / rccuv a'p Tjg e^^VTjzoig 
Av%g ayug‘/}(r£ig' Il^cu Xoyct) eoyov hcotrug, 

“ Exploie thou the tract of the soul i-f* 
whence and by what order it came. Having 
performed thy fervice to the body, to the 

S fame 

♦ Dc Hift. Rehp^'orilb vet. Perf. p. 254. 

t lud candy cr ^vehicki through \^hlth the 

migrating fcul g ides 
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fame order from which ihou dldft flow, thou 
muft return again, joining adlion to facied 
fpeech.” 

In an epifode of the Mahabbarat, Creefli- 
na, an incarnation of the Deity, is reprefented 
as thus addrefling Arjun : “ Both I and thou 
have pafled many births : mine are known 
to me, but thou knoweft not of thine.” 
Bhagvat Geeta, p. 51. “ At the end of time, 

he, who having abandoned his mortal 
FRAME, departeth, thinking only of me, with- 
out doubt GOETH UNTO ME ; ov clfc, whatever 
OTHER NATURE he fliall Call upon, at the end 
of life, when he (hall quit his mortal ihape, 
he (hall ever go unto it. Wherefore, at all 
times, think of me alone.” P. 74. Pleilio, 
in explaining the pallage in the oiacles above- 
cited, obferves, that, by facred fpeech, is meant 
invocation of the Deity by divine worlhip, 
and that, by aBion, divine rites are fignified. 
In the fame Geeta, we read that the Deity 
carts thofe who defpife hinj “ into the wombs 
of evil fpirits and unclean beasts.” Geeta, 
117. In the Zoro’aftrian oracles we find ideas 
cxa6lly fimilar : 


£o>' u^yiiov ojxijfrao'j. 
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** For, THY VESSEL the BEASTS OF THE EARTH 
(hall inhabit.” 

Concerning this dodlriiie of the Metempfy- 
chofis, however ample has been the preceding 
account, there ftill remains a vaft and won- 
derful field for inquiry and fpcculation. It is 
undoubted of moft ancient date in Afia, and 
we have feen it plainly icvealed in the Geeta, 
an Indian compofxtion fuppofed to be four 
thoufand years old. The anceftors of the He- 
brews, however, were not without <bme con- 
ceptions of this kind, as is evident from what 
M. Bafnage relates of fome rabbies explaining, 
by the dudtrine of the tranfmigration of fouls, 
that menace to Adam in Genefis : Dufl thou 
art, a?id unto dujl Jhalt thou return I that is, fay 
they, thou ftialt return to animate another 
body formed of kindred dujl. It is very re- 
markable too, that their great and ancient pa- 
raphraft Jonathan, in his commentary on the 
following paflage in Ifaiah, xxii. 14, Sureh 
this iniquity jl^all not be txjkgzv from you till ye 
DIE, faith the Lord God of Hojh, explains this 
purgation, or purification of the foul, in nearly 
the fame manner as it is explained in the 
Geeta, by morte fecundd, a fecond death.* 
S 2 "By 

* • See Jonathan's Targum, in Walton’s Polyglot, tom. iiL 
P- 
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“ By this fecond death (fays ]\I. Eafiiage) i-, 
lint meant hell, but that which hajipcns 
when a foul has a fecond time animated a 
body, and then dcpaits from it.”* The fame 
fentiments, he adds, aie found in the hook 
Zohar, and in Philo. 

It may gratify curiofity, to pnifue fomc- 
v\'hat farther the parallel opinions of tlie 
Ilcbtcws and Hindoos on. t.'«is tuiious ii.b- 
jeH. 

The CANAL, 01 vj iiicLF, mentioned above, 
tliioLigh which the foul glides from one order 
of being into another, will piohabiy bring to 
the Kcollcction of the Hebrew ftudent the 
imagined canals by which the inlluenccs of the 
rplendors of the Sephiroth arc united, and 
through which they flow into one another. The 
{Smdoos have inventeil, as wc have oft^'P re- 
lat- d before, feven inferior I'pheres of purga- 
tion and purification, through which the foul, 
polluted iiy guilt, is duoincl to { afs atter its 
exit fiorn tnis e.ailhly tahcrnatlc : and Icvcn 
lupeiior fphcios for pure and bvatifed fpiiits, 
all containing vaiious degices of incieafing 
happinel's. The rabbrs alfo, according to 
M. Br.fnagcg believe in a gradation of jnmifh- 
nunts and enjoyments in the oth^i woild. 

1 h.y 


p'ji % i]ir< ? > <)i ♦ 
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They fjv thtre arc rtven nri.L';,* becauR* 
tliov finii, in ‘^"Lripture, }''ell mentioned under 
Jt'Vt 1 d,RR i cut appe!' tti(;ns. Their hell, too, 
like that of the p 'jt , confifts in the fulferero 
nltti nr.tcly en.lmint; *he txtrentes of heat .ind 
cold, exav^th as Viryd defeibes it ; 

w-/..- , (7.bgnrrl'i vpf}3, 

Jp W cx:ritu * ig'ii. 

<")r, as GUI gir.'e: .^'i U/.i j 

P roai }/cv’ ^ I f , M iCw ll/ ^^4 , 

T nc 1 lo.^ i li* t. i \ i nlii. 

Wc have bcli..e temarked that the '' lind' 
])ell, orNaulv.., confills or icrji'rit:, probahie 
allitfi e +C1 ti V conofi'' • yn.'.uing', of that u rni 
vvnich (it, h. i.c t, :.s tiie J Icbrc . ^ l..td 

fev'cn hells, io iuui thi , nkenifc feven l. ae^ns , 
or, ratlur, they d.vided the celeaial . <len into 
fevcii apaitincnt , the raprui>.s etp .ycd in 
which v.erc p:(<pi ;t;.)ncd to ilic i..e'ils niivl 
cajiacity o» tltc hbci aied loul. lhictheyah.it, 
as in the paradilc «>1 hen 'ra, tli ir the ioul 
lhall (Iniolvc in aninfiuxtd cclcftial plcafures; 
and it is vet y icnia.kaolc, that, in the imagined 
S 3 JJydum 
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Elyfium of the rabbies, as in that of Eendra 
and Mohammed, fenfual pleafures are by no 
means to be excluded. Maimonidcs gives a 
mofl" luxuriant defcription of this beautiful 
and magnificent abode. The houfes he rcprc- 
fents as entirely conftrufled of precious ftones, 
after the fame manner as the heavenly city is 
defcribed by St. John in the Revelations : a 
proof that either Maimonidcs had feen the 
Apocalypfe, or that the deferiptions of both 
were regulated by fome very ancient traditions. 
The rivers of that celeftial Jcrufalem flow with 
wine j the air is fragrant with perfumes ; and 
all care and forrow are annihilated. As the 
foul is to enjoy all kinds of moft refined fpi- 
ritual delights, fo is the body, according 
both to Rabbies MenalTe and Abarbanel, to 
enjoy pleafures fuited to its nature ; for, why, 
fay thofe rabbies, fliould bodies rife again, if 
they were not to act over again the fame 
things, and be engaged in fimilar employments 
to thofe in which they were occupied when 
exifling in this terreftrial Icene ? Every fenfe, 
therefore, is to be amply and completely gra- 
tified ; but the gratification is to be more refined^ 
like that of Adam in innocence, for whom 
God made a body before the fall; and God 
makes nothing in vain, nor beflows the meatUy 

without 
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without the power, of fruition. Therefore 
tlie moft delicious banquets arc to be prepared 
for the blcffed ; the pleafures of the nuptial 
ffatc are to be realized iu heaven, and celeftial 
children to fpring froji the chafte embrace.* 

It is plain that the Jew*., in our Saviour’s 
time, indulged ioin.- notions of this kind, 
when, I'peakiiig of the woman who had been 
married to (even brothers, they alked him. 
Whole wife fh.ill (he be in the refurrccliou ? 
and the reply of Chiilt, that, in the refurrec- 
tion, they neither marry iifir arc given in mar- 
riage., ought to have taught them, as well as 
the ntodern feci ol Swcdeitburg, the falfehood 
and abfurdity of the degrading conceptions 
entertained by them cojicernlng the nature of 
the joys of another life. We read in Scripture 
cf the tranflation of Enoch and Elijah, and of 
the bofom of Abraham; while the anfwer of 
our Saviour to the tliief on the ciofs, his 
aflertion that in his Father’s houfe there are 
7jiany manjions, and that in St. Paul of a third 
heaven, of the heaven of heavens, and of otie 
ftar differing from another fta. in glory, afford 
fubflantial proof that fbrne diftinction in thofe 
regions, and in the ftale of thofe who inhabit 
them, will doubtlefs be made ; but what thofe 
S 4 diflindtions 

• Bafnage, p- 19’ 
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diftinflions may be, it is as ufelefs to fpeculate, 
as it is impofiible to decide. 

Whofoever will read with attention that 
particular fedlion of thcfe oracles, which treats 
concerning the nature of the soul, the body, 
and MAN, the curripouucl of both, and compare 
the whole with what lias been intinjaicd before 
in regard to the My thratic myJl erics r.nd the 
fidcrcal afeent of the iranfmif'Citic,;- lunl, will 
find the whole ftrikingly alluhvc totliat fyfiem 
of philofophy once fo predominant in the 
Oriental world as well as highly iilultiative of 
it. In one of thofe efTata we find, mentioned 
in exprefs terms, the (pva-su; uCtotttbv ayaKf^K, 

THE GREAT SELF-CONSPICUOUS IMAGE OF 

NATURE ; of whicli fo much has been faid be- 
fore as a principal fymbol in the myfteries. 
In the myfterious rites of Ifis in Egypt, amidft 
other ftramre and dreadful nolfes, the iiuw- 
LINGS OF DOGS (referring, I prefume, to the 
charafler of Anubis, the cekftial Sirius, or 
Barker,) were diftincfly heard — Vif^eque canes 
jihilnre per tanbrem. Allufive to the fame 
myftic fiibtcrrancous exhibition, we read in 
theic oracles : 

'F'K 6 cepx ycoXTTuv yxiviq SpuO'Kii'Ti )(^9ovtsi kvvs;^ 

Ou e!0~ cA'F'-g (Tcyta (iporu ccjeu Sir,irjVTe<;. 

“ Out 
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Out of the cavities of the earth fpring 
TERRESTRIAL DOGS, glaucing, in delufive 
vifion, before the view of the initiated.” Thefe 
terreftrial dogs, though in Egypt doiri'itlcfs 
referring to Anubis, might poflibly alfo in 
India have a fidereal allufinn ; for, Sirius is one 
of tire brighteff of the conflellations, and the 
Indians were immeniorially artronomers : if 
not, they had reference r.) the groveling vices 
and guilty paffions, thole evil daemons that 
haunt the human race in an unpurified ftate, 
and gnaw like dogs and ravening vultures the 
mind that harbours them. We read again, 
in thefe oracles, of the myflerious potency of 
certain n.ames recited in ihofe rites by the 
hierophant : 

j^LfiiroT ccXXa^v,g’ 

I’. ( 7 ; C'lJbOSAOTA, 

cv TiKiroLiq a’/j/iiyroi-' 

that is, “ Do not alter the names that come to 
you from the barbarians j for, there are 
names in every nation iinuicdiately given from 
the Deity, which have an unfpeakable po wer 

in 

^ This infolfnt appelhition tliC Orlcr.tals and the Greeks 
pionniCLiouUy ccntericd upon all foreign n.iLimv,. ^rhe cuftom 
remain-) among the Induiio to this u.iv, who denonnnate all 
foreigners Mil l chi das, or infidel^, as the reader m?)' lee by 
conlulting tlic AJiitic Rciearchcs, voi. ii. p. 201. 
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in facred myftenes.” There can hardly be a 
doubt that the author, by the term barbarous, 
alluded to the nation of the Hebrews and the 
myftic powers attributed by them to the in- 
EFfABtE Tetkactvs, that Tetradys by 
which, I have obferved, Pythagoras fwore, and 
which was very eatly corrupted, in the Pagan 
world, by tlie title of Jao, Jave, and Jcva. 
There is a pafl'age in Warburton on this liih- 
jed, which will be of great ufe in explaining 
this apothegm.” “ When the whole ceremony 
of initiation was over, then came the ' 
and delivered the hymn called the theology oj 
idols. After this, the afl'embly was dimilfed 
with thefe tyvo barbarous words, KOPH, 
OMriAS, which evince that the myfteries were 
not originally Greek. The learned M. Le 
Clerc well obferves, that this feems to be only 
an ill pronunciation of Kots and Omfiiets, 
which, he tells us, fignifies, in the Phoenician 
tongue, WATCH, and abstain prom EVlI..”* 
As w^e have feen the ladder and the auT 07770 » 
alyaXiix, fo we may in thefe oracles difeover 
THE SACRED FIRE, the emblem of the Divi- 
nity, that illumined the Mithratic cavern, in 
the following paffage, which occurs laft in 
order, (for, they are varioufly arranged by 

dilFerent 

• Divine Legation, vol. i- p. 157, edit, oft, 1738. 
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different editors,) as they ftand in the edition 
of Fabricius, and from him copied by Stanley; 

'Hviau (TV are^ ivit^ev 

AxfiTTOfisvov <rxi^T'>;oov oXa kxtx [jtv&ecc Ko(rjX}i, 
KXv9/ -sru^aq <fu^r,'j. 

“ When thou beholdeft the facred fire, bright 
and formlefs, flafhing through the depths of 
the WORLD, hear the voice of that fire.” Of 
this cbfcure paflage no fenfe can pollibly be 
made, except we apply it to that Mitliratic 
cave, which reprefented the world made by 
Mithra } and, therefore, the meaning of the 
writer feems to be included in the following 
paraphrafe. When thou feeft the facred fire, 
during the celebration of the myfleries, 
blazing through the profound receffes of the 
CAVERN, confidcr it as an emblem of the 
Deity, who thus diffufes his genial influence 
through the mofl: dark and cheerlefs recefles 
of the univerfe. Revere, therefore, the awful 
image of God, fliining forth in that nature, 
of which he his the munificent authorj and 
learn gratitude, affeflion, and duty, from the 
inftrudlive fymbol. 

Of the continual interference of the evil 
Dewtah in the affairs of men, repeated ac- 
counts have been already prefented to the 

reader 
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rearer from varioub Sanfcreet authoiities ; and, 
that the L’rah tiins were anciently attached to 

thofe 7nagii.al myfteiies, which were firft fo 
denominvUed fiom tlic magi of Perfia, very 
piobable cojiji-ituies have Iven ofTcicd. A re- 
markable palfa^e in the Sacontala, compared 
with a vet ic ot thefe oracles, will evince how 
little the Zoioaftrian and Biahinanian doc- 
tiine in this lefpefl diiTetcd. The wi iter of 
the oiaclcs aha IS, 

a 1 -oa - At'JOT - •[ t' 

which paflage StanLy thus tianPafcs, “ the 
Furies ate the siRANOLLks of men” and 
Pfellus, comment'nj; upon it, la a, tint the 
daemons who toimeni mank’iul, b^iug the 
vires and paJlj\ os of men peiTonil.cu, toiture 
them foi their cunie^, and, in a manner, 
srRANC.tE them. Hit txlnhition of '1 e con- 
tefts of thefe good aiid cvil genii Ictms for- 
ineily io have coidittuied as i^x'oui'tc a por- 
tion of the diamatic jitoducfions id India, as 
our Vicj , and other mythologic chaiacters, 
uft’d to be in the ancient dramas ol Biitain. 
Ill the Sacontala, daimons of cither foit ate 
fieqneiuiy introduced, and greatly p'omotc 
tlie denouement of the piece, “What !” fays 
the Empeior Dulljinanta, “ aie even my fe- 

tret 
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crct apartments infeft'.vl by sufft-k \tur al 
AGENTS ?” To whom M:'diiavvn, from behind 
the fcencs, exch'ims : “Oh! lieln-. oh I te- 
Icafe me : for, a monst ek Ins rnn^’ht me by 
the NAPE OF MT NitK, wtvl mr^ns to fnap 
my back-bone as he v.ouiii fnana canc!” 

The ancient km<Ts of India feenr hkcwlfc to 
have pofilUld a hmiiar power, with the re- 
nowned Amadis’s of Kurooc, to rofeue man- 
kind from the giafp of thife enraged dxmons ; 
for, the Son of the Sun inflantly calls for tlie 
immortal bow given him bvlhiidra, toe god 
of the firmament, and hadens to the iciief of 
his fuffering friend. But, in the interim, the 
daemon, more firmly grafping liis trembling 
captive, exclaims: “Here will I if and, O 
Madhavya •, and, thirfting for thy fixlh blood, 
w'ill Hay thee, ftruggling, ns a tiger Hays its 
vidfim.” Sacont.da, p. 8o. 

In regard to the magical rit.s and inc cita- 
tions of either country, fincc, Hher.focvcr in 
the ancient world a.drcnoiny flomiliied and 
the orbs of heaven were adoitd, that myde- 
rious fcience, above all oLh'-s-, ju'cvaih'd in 
its vigour, and indeed the Chahkvans ir.e ever 
blended with the fjothjayers in Scripture; and, 
fincc a compaiifon and inve' tigati'o i of tiicir 
jiradrfes in thek aa'k o.-Zj form a \ery 
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intcrcfting part of a future Diffcrtation, I 
fhall therefore only here mention a parallel 
paflage or two, and conclude, for the prelent, 
this retrofpefl towards the theology and fcU 
ences of the parent-country of the world. 

'HviJt* S' ’TTootrynov Sccifiov ct 9 ^ii(r*iCj 

6'jb Xt^ov IttocuSuv. 

When thou feeft the terreftial daemon ap- 
proach, facrifice the ftone Mnizuris, ufing 
evocation.” What extenfive and aftoniftiing 
virtues the ancients imputed to certain ftones, 
confecrated with great ceremony under the 
particular influence of fomc benignant planet, 
muft have been apparent to the reader in the 
account we gave of the facred ftones, called 
The Mnizirus was a ftone holden 
by the Chaldeans* in this facred point of 
view, and, according to Pfcllus, it Wvts fup- 
pofed to poflefs the power of evocating the 
fuperior and immaterial daemon, whofe more 
potent energy, called forth by folemn facrifice, 
obviated the malevolent purpofes of the finifter 
or terreftial djemon. Of the fimilar predi- 
leftion of the Brahmins for ftones, gems, and 
fhells, to which a certain fantftity is affixed, 

and 

♦ Vide Pfellus, apud Stanley's Chaldaic Philofophy, p. 6c,. 
edit. fol. Lond. 1701. 
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and a myrterious or fanative power attributed, 

1 (hall treat largely hereafter. In this place, 

I fnall mention only one, the famous Pe- 
DRA-DEL-CoBRA, OF fcrpent-ftonc of India, 
which is faid to be a fovercign aniidote againft 
the bite of the mod: vcnomruis ferpents, and 
of which mod: of thole, who have vifited 
Eaftern couniiies, have heard. They are to 
be purchafed of the Brubmins alone^ and arc 
faid, in reality, not to be the produftion of any 
animal of the ferpentine kind, but to be fa- 
bricated by them of certain drugs, and com- 
pounded with many mylfic prayers and fu- 
perftitious ceremonies. The reader will find, 
in the fecond part of Tavernier’s Indian Tra- 
vels,* a long account of this ancient ftone, 
together with an engraving of the large hooded 
ferpent, from whofe head it is abfurdly (aid to 
be taken. How well, indeed, the Indians un- 
derftood, and hovr frequently they employed 
themfelvcs in the compofition of, charms that 
were fuppofed to have an influence upon the 
fortunes of mankind, is evident from the fol- 
lowing paffage in the drama jult cited, which 
is fpoken by the attendant of Sacontala, 
initiated, we muft fuppofe ; for, we are ftill in 
the retreat of the Brahmins ; “ Let us drefs 

her 

* ^ See Voyage dc Tavernief, lib. ii. p. 391, edit, Rouen. 
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her in bridal array. I have already, for that 
purpofe, filled the fiiell of a cocoa-nut, which 
you fee fixed on an AMHA-tree, with the 
fragrant dull of Nag ACESAR AS : take it down, 
and keep it in a frefh lotos-leaf, whillf I col- 
left fome Gorachana from the forehead 
of a facred cow, fome dull from confeernted 
ground, and fome frelh cufa-grafs, of which I 
will make A PASTE to insure good-for- 
tune.” P. 44. The good dsenion of Chaldaia 
vi^as to be evocated by the facrificc of the 
Mnizuris in the confecreted flame. The evil 
daemon of India is repulfed by the fecret and 
powerful virtues of the hallowed grafs, called 
CusA. 

Duflimanta, having entered the foieft of 
Gandharvas, wlieiv the niofl: hallowed groves 
of the Brahmins e.itended, is informed, that, 
during the abfence of Canna, the Arch-Brah- 
min, “fome EVIL DAEMONS had difturbed their 
holy retreat and afterwards, that, while 
they were beginning the evening facrifice, 
“ the figures of blood-thirsty d/emons, 
embrowned by clouds, collected at the de- 
parture of day, had glided over the facred 
hearth, and fpread confternation around.” 
P. 38. They lay claim particularly to the exer- 
tions of that virtuous monarch, becaufe “ the 

gods 
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gods of SwERGA, one of the fuperior boobuns, 
thofe gods who fiercely contend in battle with 
EVIL POWERS, proclaim vitftory obtained by 
his braced bovv.” The pupil of Canna pre- 
fently enters upon his office of driving away 
the evil daemon, which is done by fcattering 
“ bundles of frefli cusa-grass round the 
place of facrifice.” His attention is prefently 
called off from the holy rite by Priamvada, 
whom he addreffes in a manner that highly 
illuftrates the fubjedt before us. “ For whom 
are you carrying that ointment of usiRA-root 
and thofe leaves of water-lilies? I will ad- 
miniffer, by the hand of Gautami, fome heal- 
ing water, confecrated in the ceremony called Vai- 
TAMA.” Sacontala, p. 26. Thefe reverend 
hermits, however, in their fylvan retreats, 
were not always animated by the fpirit of 
chai ity and meeknefs ; they were fometimes 
dreadful in wrath as the evil Genii themfelves, 
and could thunder forth anathemas againit 
the human race with as loud vociferation. 
“ Let them beware,” fays Dulhinanta, “ of 
irritating the pious : holy men are eminent for 
patient virtues, yet conceal w'ithin their bo- 
foms a fcorching flame'' Sacon. p, 29. The 
full meaning of the laft w'ords may be gather- 
ed from the following palfage, cited in a 

T former 
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former page ; “ Who, like the choleric Duk- 
VASAS, has power to confume, like raging 
FIRE, whatever offends him.” Sacont. p. 40. 
Sir William Jones, in the Afiatic Refearches, 
acquaints us, that there is in the Atharva, 
or fourth Veda, a moft tremendous incanta- 
tion with confecrated grafs, called Darbh a > 
and indeed the whole drama of the Sacontala, 
or the Fatai. Ring, rendered fo by the awful 
imprecation of the offended Canna, is founded 
on the fuppofition of magical power pofleffed 
by the Bralimin who utters that imprecation. 
Even the curious art of I'Ai.MKSTRir was not 
beneath the notice of the fequefteied fages of 
Heemakote, or Imaus, as is evident from the 
following pafTage, which is the laft I fliall 
trouble the reader with, from this celebrated 
and beautiful produ^ion of Calidas: “What! 
the very palm of his hand bears the mai ks of 
empire; and, whilft he thus eagerly extends it, 
thews its line of exquifite network, and glows 
like a lotos expanded at early dawn, when the 
ruddy fplendor of its petals hides all other 
tints in obfeurity.” Sacont. p. 89. 

Before I finally quit the Chaldaic Oracles, 
I requeft, on that fubjefl, to be rightly under- 
ftood ; for, I am by no means an advocate for 
the genuinenefs of the whole, but of thofc 

only 
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only which have cither the one or the other of 
the following marks of authenticity. Thofe 
may fairly be reputed authentic that are to 
be found in Porphyry, Damafeius, Proclus, 
and other Greek writers of the firft ages, not 
favourable to the cauie of Chridianity ; and 
thofe in the do<5trincs of which I have been 
able to point out a marked fimilitude to the 
tenets propagated during the moll ancieni ' 
periods in India, Perfia, and Egypt. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


T^he Trinity of Egwt confidered reprefented h 
a Globe, a Serpent, and a Wing. — 
The Globe, or Circle, an anci^’nt Emblem 
of Deity among the Egyptians, meaning Him 
•whole Centre is every where, u'hofe Cir- 
cumference is NO wjiERE, to be found , — Bj) 
the Globe t therefore, is defignated the Omni- 
potent Father. • — By the Serpent, the Sym- 
bol of Eternity and IVifaom, is typifud the 
eternal Logos, the Wisdom op God . — By 
the IVing, Air or S!^irit ; a?id, more par- 
ticularly, the SviKiT with incumbent Wings, 
— An extended Account of IJermes Tris- 
MEGIST, the fuppofid Antlor of this fublime 
Allegory. — A general V.ew taken op' the more 
fecret and myjlical Theology oj the Egyptians j 
the Sub/lance, of •which their Hieroglyphics 
•were the Shadow . — Osiris, Cneph, and 
Phtiia, the nominal Triad of the Egyptians, 
but their CbaraSlers ultimately rejolve them- 
. T 3 fehn 
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fehet into tbofe of the three Cbrtjiian Hy- 
poftafeu 

P REVIOUSLY to the examination of the 
more myfterious parts of the Egyptian 
theology, I muft be permitted to repeat a 
former remark, that it is a circumftancc which 
at lead muft ftrike with aftonifliment, if not 
with confufton, the determined oppofer of the 
dodlrine for which I contend, that, in almoft 
every region of Afia to which he nsay dire£l a 
more minute attention, this notion of a certain 
Triad of perfons in the Divine Eifence has 
conftantly prevailed. Even where the exact 
number of three is not expreflly mentioned, 
the notion of a plurality in that effence, a 
notion groilly conceived and ill explained, ftili 
formed a prominent feature of the Pagan 
creed. In every age, and almoft in every re- 
gion of the Adatic world, there feems uniform- 
ly to have ilouriflied an immemorial tradition 
that one God had, from all eternity, begotten 
another God, the and Governor of 

the material world, whom they fometimes 
called the Spirit, Tlvtuiia $ fometimes the Mind, 
Nirr; and fometimes the Reafon, or Aoyos. 
Though they entertained ftrange notions con- 
cerning the perfons who compofed it, and 

often 
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often confounded the order of the kypoflafes, yet 
their fentiments upon this fubjeft, of a divine 
Triad the fupreme Governor of the world, feem 
to have been at once very ancient and very 
general. There were, indeed, in the fyftem of 
the ancient Oriental theology, and clpecially 
that of Egypt, certain truths fo awfully 
fnblime, that the facred guardians of that 
theology concealed them from public invefti- 
gation under the veil of hieroglyphics, and 
wrapt them in the lhades of allegory. One 
of thofe truths was the fuppofeu nature o^ 
God himfelf, and this threefold diftindlion in 
that nature, a matter which, however ob- 
fcurely they themfclves underrtood, they feem 
to have laboured, by every poflible means, to 
veil in additional obfeurity, and principally by 
a multitude of fymbols, of which only very 
doubtful explications have defeended to pofte- 
rity. There was one symbol, however, fo 
prominent and fo univerfal, that its meaning 
can fcarcely be mifconccived or wrongly in- 
terpreted. It was invented in C'-nformity to 
ideas, apeurately to unfold which v/c muft 
penetrate to the very higheft fouice of the 
t.gyptian theology, and inveftigatc what has 
come down to us relative to the character and 

T 4 hiftory 
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hin’ory of its fuppoft-d author, the renowned 
Hermes. 

In this comprehenfive retrofpcdl towards 
the earlieft dawn of fcience and fuperftition in 
Afia, it is not the leafl: perplexing circumftance 
to me, that the perfons of all the primitive 
hierophants and legifiators are involved in 
equal obfcurity with the doSlrines promulgated 
by them. If this aflcrtion be true in regard 
to Zoroailer, of the leading principles of whofe 
theology and philofophy we have juft taken 
an extenlive review, fo is it in a degree no lefs 
remarkable than generally acknowledged of 
the Hermes of Egypt and the Thracian Or- 
pheus, The talk I have undertaken becomes 
more arduous every ftep that I advance i and 
the indulgent reader, it is humbly hoped, will 
extend to my labours a proportionate degree 
of candor. 

As the name of Zoroafter was ufurped by 
more than one celebrated charafler in anti- 
quity, fo was that of Taut ; but ftill our con- 
cern is principally with the moft ancient of 
the name > and the united voice of antiquaries 
afligns to him a Phoenician origin. It was 
from the writings of this moft ancient Taut, 
the firft inventor of letters, that Sanchoniatho 
drew the materials tor his Phaeniciaii hiftory, 

the 
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the valuable fragment of which is prelervcd 
by Eufebius, and has been commented upon 
at confiderabie length by Bifliop Cumberland. 
The age in which Taut flourithed it were in, 
vain to attempt to afceitain, fince even his 
copier Sanchoniatho lived before the Trojan 
war. Phcenicia, having been peopled by the 
race of Canaan, as Egypt was by that of 
Mi/iaim, the two fans of Ham, the grand 
poft'dihivian idolater, may well be fuppofed 
to have its theology debafed by a veiy con- 
fiderabie alloy of grofs fuperftition. In fadl, 
their fyftcms of the cofmogony were generally 
confidered by Chriflian writers as compJetely 
atheiflical, till the genius and induftry of Cud- 
worth, difplayed in his Intellcdtual Syftem of 
the UniveiTe, were exerted to vindicate the 
refpedfive hypothefes adopted by each nation 
from the heinous charge. This he has effefted 
in regard to the cofmogony of Phcenicia, by 
giving a more favourable conffru£lion to the 
words of Sanchoniatho than they have been 
allowed by preceding commentators : he con- 
fiders it as founded on the bafts of the dodtrine 
which maintains two predominant principles 
in nature. Matter or Darknefs, and Spirit or 
Intelligence. By the former he would uuder- 
fland the chaos, obfeure and tuibid; by the 

latter 
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latter the agitative wind or fpirlf-, 

which put that chaos in motion, and ranged 
in order the various parts of the univeile. 
Concerning his able vindication of the Egyp- 
tian cofmogony from the imputation of elta- 
blilhing Atheifm, much will occur in the 
fucceeding pages. On this particular point, 
however, fince the firft volume of this IlifVory 
treats largely of all the Ahatic cofmogonies, I 
fhall at prefent add nothing farther, but icrurn 
to Taut i who, according to Philo of Blblus, 
the interpreter of Sanchoniatho, went from 
Phoenicia in the earlieft ages of the world into 
Upper Egypt, where he eftablifhed a vaft 
and powerful empire j and, according to the 
whole ftream of genuine antiquity, taught the 
Egyptians aftronomy, mufic, and letters. This 
Taut, or Tlioth, was the true Anubis of the 
Egyptians ; and, for the brilliance of his genius 
and difeoveries, their gratitude adigned him, 
when dead, a ftation in Sirius, the brighteft of 
the conftellations. He was likewife one of their 
eiglit greater gods j and the harp which he 
invented is the testudo of the celeAial fphere. 
Wefhall, probably, hereafter difeover that he 
was the elder Bhood of India, who flourifhed at 
the beginning of the Callee Yug, and poflibly 
that the Tortoife, in which Vceftinu, of whom 

Bhood 
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Bhood was one appearance, became incarnate, 
was no other il-an the fame Telludo. Taut, 
however debafed by the reprefentation of San- 
chouiatho, whoie real \/iih feems to hive been 
to have cftabliflied a f/dcii of cofmo^ony on 
atheiftical principk';. v as probably the author 
of that nobler theology which, Rufeb'uis in- 
forms us, prevailed in tiic Thebais, and which, 
however in fome points obfeured, allbrted the 
agency of a fupremc Agathodaimon, or good 
fpirit, whom they called Cneph, in the govern- 
ment of the world. By a minute inveliigation 
of this more ancient Egyptian theology, wc 
tliall at once difeover very expreffive traits of 
the true religion, and ftrong conne6fing lines 
of its gradual and increafing corruption by 
Chaldaic phyfics and Ilammonian idolatry. 

I have before oblervcd, in the cafe of Zo- 
roafter, that if any perfon, peculiarly eminent 
for fcience and genius, flourilhed in the re- 
moteft ages of the world, and happened to be 
followed in fucceeding ages by another dittiu- 
guillied by fimilar endowments and rival ge- 
nius, the ancients frequently bellowed upon 
the fecond great character the name of the 
iirll. This has occalioned infinite confufion, 
and accounts for the numerous catalogues ol 
fynonymous gods and heroes that fwell the 

hirtoric 
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hlftoric page. The real reafoii of this condud 
is to be found in the general prevalence din ing 
thofe periods of the clodrine of the Metemp- 
fyehofis, fince they believed the latter to be 
animated by the foul of the former during the 
courfc of its terrene migration. This was ex- 
a6Uy the cafe with the two perfonages who 
bore the name of Hermes in Egypt, on the 
latter of whom, not lefs than the former, the 
Egyptians conferred the high' founding title of 
Trismegistus, or ter maximus. 

This is not the exad place for a difquilition 
on the origin of letters ; but, when the ancients 
affert that the elder Hermes w'as the firft in- 
ventor of letters, they doubtlei's mean an hie- 
roglyphical character which bore confiderable 
refemblance to the objed deferibed. The fun, 
for inftance, could not be more ftiikingly re- 
prefented than by a circle ; nor the waning 
moon than by a half circle. Chemiftry, 
indeed, ftill perfeveres in ufing this fpecies of 
fymbolical defignationj for, by the former, it 
diftinguilhes gold ; by the latter, filver. It 
was probably from him that the Egyptians 
learned to delignate the perfedion of the di- 
vine nature, of which they thought the fun 
the pureftand brighteft emblem, by a circle, 
and the diftindion pleaded for in that nature 

by 
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by AN EQUILATFRAL TRIANGLE ; but it WaS 
the fecond Hermes who flourithed four centu- 
ries after, to whom pofterity, as the fragment 
of Sanchoniatho in Eiifebius informs us, are 
indebted for deciphering that hieroglyphlcai 
fpecies of writing, and forming it into a regu- 
lar alphabet. Taut was governor of Sais in 
the Upper Egypt, and the fame Eufebius, 
citing Porphyry, acquaints us, that while the 
people, who inhabited the lower region of 
that country, were plunged in the depth of 
the groITeft idolatry, the whole Thebais united 
in acknowledging a fupreme prefiding Gpirit, 
whom they calletl Cnepii, upon which account 
they w’crc excufed from paying the public 
taxes, levied to defray the expenfes of main- 
taining the facred animals adored in the other 
cities of Egypt. “ This fupreme and un- 
created god Cneph,” fays my printed, but not 
yet publiflied, account of the cofmogony, 
citing Eufebius, and guided by Cudworth, 
“ the nations of the Thebais worlhipped with 
the pureft rites ; and fymbolically reprefented 
by the figure of a being of a dark-blue com- 
plexion., holding a girdle and a feeptre, with a 
royal plume upon his head, and thrufiing forth 
from his mouth an egg. From this egg there 
proceeded another god, whom tljicy denomi- 
nated 
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nated Phtha; a term which Dr.Cud worth re- 
marks is at prefcnt uled among the Copts» to 
fignify the Divine Being. Now Bilhop Cum- 
berland* deduces the term Cneph from a word 
which, in Arabic, fignifies to preferve, or to 
cover any way, but efpecially ivitb wings-, an 
idea, adds the Bilhop, who wrote before the 
modern difeoveries in India, and had never 
heard of Veelhnu, which is very applicable to 
the Great Preferver of men. Plutarch, in his 
treatife De IJide et Ofiride, exprefsly aflerts the 
god Cneph to be without beginning and with- 
out end, and it is he who informs us that the 
inhabitants of Thebais, by whom the Deity 
was worfhipped in fuch purity, were excufed 
from paying the public taxes, levied on ac- 
count of animal-worlhip. In fucceeding ages, 
however, this pure worlhip of Cneph, the one 
God, the great Caufe Preferver of all things, 

was changed into an idolatrous adoration of 
the dragon, or winged ferpent, Cnuphis, whole 
fuperb temple at Elephantina in Upper Egypt 
is deferibed by Strabo,*!' and of which the ex* 
tenfive ruins, even yet awfully magnificent, 
werevilited by the modem traveller M.Savary.^ 

It 

* Cuml>erland’i Sanchonlatho, p>| 4 » cdit» 1710. 
f Strabonis Geographiaa p> 7741 edit. 1549* 

\ Salary on Egypt, voM. let. 13. 
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It was ufual with the lefs ancient Egyptians, 
after they had thus degenarated from the lim- 
plicity of their original theology, to reprefent 
the Supreme Being and his attributes by va- 
rious emblems and hieroglyphics. They drew 
Cncph in the form of a ferpent, which was 
with them, as ’u.'iti tf e Indians, the emblem of 
eternity, and they added to the body of the 
ferj)cnt the liead of the fharp-fightcd hawk. 
Their ideas being thus perverted, they, by de- 
grees loft fight of the divine original, and, at 
length, as I have before had frequent occafion 
to remark was too generally the cafe in the 
ancient world, adored the fymbol for the 
reality. In confirmation of what has been 
faid above, a paflage from Philo-Biblius in 
Eufebius may be adduced, where Epcis, their 
greateft hierophant and feribe, is faid to have 
aflerted that the earlieft and moft venerated of 
the Egyptian gods was a ferpent, “ having a 
hawk's head, beautiful to look upon; who, if 
he opens his eyes, fills the univerfe with light 
in his firft-born region; if he wink, it is 
darknefs.”* 

The 

• Sec the whole paflage of Philo-Bibl,ius, as given by Eu- 
febius, in Prsep. Evangel, p. 41, at C; Bifhop Cumberland's 
Sanchoniatho, p. 14; and the Hiftory of Hindoflan, vol. i. 
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The reader will, I truft, cxcufe my citing, 
on this occafion, an inedited part of my own 
Hiftory ; but, as I could only have repeated the 
iaine thing, I thought it heft to ufe the fame 
words } and it is alone the nature of the fub- 
jedts in which I am engaged that has retarded 
its appearance, and compels me to be guilty 
of the indelicacy. 

From thefe quotations it is evident, that, 
whofoever might have been the author of it, 
a fpecies of theology, very much refembling 
tlie true, was once prevalent in Upper Egypt j 
where the firft fettlers probably took up their 
relidence, however darkened that theology by 
the grofs ignorance and blind fuperflition of 
fuccceding ages. The winged Cneph produced 
the god PhthA} but the great god Osiris, the 
fupreme indivifible E/xtov, has yet been un- 
noticed, and he was profelfedly the mcP: high 
of the Egyptian gods; the primordial fource 
from which thofe fubordinate deities emanated. 
It is Osiris, Cneph, and Phtha, therefore, 
that form the true Egyptian Triad of Deity, 
As Ofiris was a title afterwards applied to the 
SUN, fo Phtha was to the fire that iffued from 
the folar orb, while Cneph was the mighty 
fpirit, the Koa-f^Vy that pervaded and ani- 
mated the whole world. Ofiris, the gubernator 

tnimdiy 
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mmdi^ is, therefore, on many Egyptian fculp- 
tures, painted in a boat with two attendants; 
himfclf featedin fuprememajefty in the middle, 
and his attendants ftationed at each end of 
the veliel. In the illullrativc engraving aa- 
nexed, copied from an ancient gem, he is fo 
defignated; and its ailufion is too plain to need 
any m^nc particular cxnlanation. 

It has been oMi ved, that, in the more an- 
cient and ittincd theology of Egypt, the fulf- 
blicie Cneph, the being of a darh-bluc zom* 
j)lcxif/n, is leprefented as having produced 
float ,his own iutinbe etfcnce another god, 
whom they dcnoii inatecl 1‘htha : now Cneph, 
the Iky- coloured winged fpiiit of Egypt, is 
no other than the Narayen of India, wno is 
rep refen ted as a fpirit of a blue colour, and 
floating upon the chaotic waters. Narayen 
and Brahma, therefore, arefynonymous terms; 
and, what is very remarkable, Brahma produces 
Veesiinu, a fpirit likewife of a blue colour, in 
the very fame manner in which Phtha is pro- 
duced: for, in an ancient Shafter, that deferibes 
the CREATION, thus is the binh of Biftien, or 
Veeflinu, deferibed. 

“ Bramha forthwith perceived the idea of 
things, as if floating before his eyes. Pie faid. 
Let them be 1 and all that he faw became 

U real 
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real before him. Then fear fVruck tlie frame 
of Bramha, left thofc things Ihould be anni- 
hilated. O ifnmorlal Bramha ! cried he, who 
fhall preferve thofe things which I be- 
hold In the inftant, a spirit of a blue 

COLOUR ISSUED FROM BrAMHA's MOUTH, and 
faid aloud, I will. Then fliall ihy name be 
Bilhen, becaufc thou haft undertaken to pre~ 
Jerve all things.”* 

The Shafter, from which tliis paflage is 
quoted, is one of thofe interpreted by Colonel 
Dow’s PuNDEET, which, I think, may be lafeiy 
cited as original, and as poflefiing ilrong in- 
ternal evidence of authenticity, lince wc may 
be as certain that the Pundeet had no more 
confulted Porphyry than the worthy Colonel 
had read Eufebius. But let us inveftigate the 
character of4>5aj, or Phtha: Suidas, oi this 
word, will let us into the fee ret of his real 
charafter. He fays, *l>!)ocs ’H(poiicrTog 

; Phtha is the god Vulcan of the 
Memphites : and Eufebius, citing Porphyry, 
confirms this; for lie afierts the Egyptians 
tliought that Phtha, the god V ulcan^ was generated 
from Cneph, the moft high creator. In this 
inftance we have a remarkable and early proof 

not 

* See Denv’s Prcfjtory Difiertation to his Tranflalion. of 
Fcriilita, p. 47. edit. 4:0, 1760. 
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not only of the corruption of the true faith, 
but the adoption of the Chaldaic philofophical 
theology by tlie Egyptians. Eor Vulcan is 
FIRE, the fm of tiie Son, Ofirls, and the firfl 
deity in Manetho’s dynaftles, who reigned 
thirty thoufiind vears, the imagined period of 
the fun’s great revolution, which in reality, 
howev'er, ii luit year:.* Phtlia, then, 

was the fame v\it!. the great firft principle in 
the Chaldaic jihilofopliy ; it was the central, 
the all-pcrvading, Fire, vrlnch, cmaning front 
the fun, is difFufed tiirough the boundleis 
univcrl'c. By the fame kind of fatal Jclufion 
it was that a fyfcin, lull: of pantheifm, then 
of uaturalifiTi^ gradually lufeCted the whole 
Afiatic world. The fublime character and at- 
tributes of the Deity tliey impioull/ degiatled 
by the humiliating apjrcllation of katore , 
while Nature herfelf, and her plaftic powers, 
originating foleiy in the fovereign cn..rgies of 
the fuprerae creative fource of all being, they 
as abfurdly dignified bv the majeftlc denomi- 
nation of God. This fupremc creative energy, 
this beneficent aedive principle, difFufed t hrough 
U 2 Nature, 

♦ The ancient ailionoineib, I mean ih^)fp of the PI. tonic fchooi, 
fuppofed the PR) Cl ION or iiii ) ^mnoxlsio be afeer tJie 
late of a decree in out; hundred year ; but the moie accurate oh 
fervations of the irodenii ciia: r* 'ct ci-i» 3 1 o .n at the rale 

f'f a dej^rec in it \ entj -tw t> \ eai 
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Nature, they dillinguiflied by various names ; 
fometimes it was Ofiris, the fountain of 
Light, the Sun, the prolific principle by 
which that Natuie was invigorated ; fometimes 
it was the ^moyovovy the life-generating 
i'iRE, the divine offspring of the folar deity; 
and it was fometimes called by an appellation 
confonant to Tuyi; jeoT/^sf, or the soul of the 
WORLD. Often too the ancients combined 
tliefe three; and of celeftial Light, Fire, and 
Spirit, thofe mighty agents in the fyftcm of 
Nature, formed one grand colIe6.ive Triad of 
Deity. 

The whole of what has been juft obfeivcd 
refpeifting the first vivific principle, the 
riiip ^uoyovov and v.o(Tf 4 ,^y emanating from 

the primasval fource of being, is vifibly of 
Chaldaic origin, and thence, through the me- 
dium of the Egyptians, the Stoic philof'phers 
doubtlefs had their doctrine of “ the fiery 
Ibul of the world,” by which they fuppofed 
all things to be created, animated, and go- 
verned. This unlverfal fpirit, infinitely ex- 
tended, like the matter which it animated, 
was the only divinity acknowledged by that 
fe£l, and is fublimely deferibed, by Vifgil, 
in terms fingularly congenial with the doc- 
trine noticed before of thofe Indian philofb- 

phersy 
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phe!"', who affert that “ God is eve?.y 

WIIERF ALWAYS.” 


Spiiiri s in'^’is il *■, ((.i.n'qiip, infufa per nrtus, 

I\It,Ns molo'i., cr i.;'i > fe <.01 po c miltct, 

Jh - r in, iib. VI. V j iG. 

IIowlvc! i.ic jugi uo is an i even ibfard to 
appc.ii may be I’lc allertion, yet I have 
the iei'jx'5'’^lile authoiity of Plutaich for di- 
viding tlie hgyptiin tiuoli gy into ta o clafi'cs, 
the ht'itUi I an 1 the ph^f, al: ilie one was ar- 
cane, and ie\ealvd to the initiated alone; the 
fecond was of a lefs abflinfe nature, palpable 
to the fenfes, and therefore belter adapted to 
the capacity of the vulgar. By this clue, if 
allowed me, 1 fliall he able to unravel t!.e 
whi^Ie myftery, which, wathout it, ajipcais to 
be, and in fa*!:! is, imjienetiable. I would call 
tliat moie ancient, oi lathcr primteval, theo- 
logy, deferibed above, as jiaineuiar to the 
'I'hebais, the spuuiual and puui, for it 
certainly approaches u the p. :lty of the pa- 
triarchal religion: to the le/i lehned fyrtem, 
which prevailed in the Lower Egypt in later 
times, and which I am now going more par- 
ticulaily to unfold, I would give the name of 

^(lYSrCAL. 
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It is, however, very remarkable, that, whe- 
ther we invcftigate the former or the latter 
fyftem, a kind of Triad ftill forces itfelf upon 
our notice; for, if w'e lofe fight of Ofiiis, 
Cneph, and Phlha, our attention is ftill at- 
tracted by the joint operations of Ofiris, Ifis, 
and their fon Orus. It is thefc diftinguiftaed 
perfonages that fuperintend the concerns of 
men, and wage unceafing combat with Ty- 
phon, the determined enemy <>[ the human 
race, the Lucifer of India. I have aheady, in 
a former volume, exhibited thole great ont- 
Jincs of the Egyptian theology, confulered in a 
phyfical fenfe, which more immediately point 
to the worflaip of Ofiiis and Ifis, .1 worlhip fo 
apparently indecent, but attempted to be ex- 
plained by Plutarch, upon the principle of 
the earth’s being impiegnated by the genera- 
tive warmth of the folar beam. The a hole 
fyftem of the vulgar theology of Egypt feem^- 
to have been ereCled on that bafis ; and even 
in that perverted and debafed fyftem, the vef- 
tiges of the grand primaeval theology, and the 
dodlrine of the three hypoftafes, governing the 
univerfe, are not wholly obliterated. Let us 
impartially examine the hypothefis, and atten- 
tively confidcr the purport of the varied alle- 
gory. In this inveftigation, however, it is 

Icarccly 
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fcarccly pofllblc to avoid a repetition of man} 
circumftances already iccapitulated; lince he, 
who would completely cxph)ic the Egyptian 
theology, is like o:ie wlio tiavels through a 
vail labyiinrh, whe.c, amidll a thoufand de- 
vious and intiicate rnaacb, iiis path Itill tcr- 
miJiates iit one i d point, while his view is 
for ever hounded by one unitorm obieJi. 

When the true I’'o-,\ieJge of Ood, as a 
*^iiKJj e'emal am ri\iiible, was forgotten, 
and when all immediate intercourl'e of the de- 
vout loul with that bPiRir ccaftd n the line 
of Ham, the eo'M upied min 1 ot nnn fought 
out for a deit} ;''ilpa’L>''Mo the lenles, a dei.y 
moie fuited to the dcgiaded condition of hi 
nature, and more compiehenfible by the naim 
rowed faculties of his toiil. Degraded, liow- 
cver, as lliat nature was now' become, and 
ieiiened as were tliofe fecuhies, no ohjo t in- 
ferior to that which is rni MOs i olokious 
IN THC UNivi'Rsr could pollihly fi.cceed to 
the beautiful and tublimc image *1' Deity oii- 
ginally implanted and cheiillied in tlie human 
brcalt. It was Ofiris, the biiN, the moll an- 
cient lymbol ot God, as well among tlie Pagans 
thcmfelvcs as among paganizing Jews, that 
alone was eileenud, m the vulgar theogony of 
Egypt, as the great Cieator of the world. 

U 4 Ohrs 
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Ofiris was not only the hulband, but the 
brother, of Ifis; and their love was fo ardent, 
that they copulated in the very womb of their 
parent ; and, from that embrace, Horus, their 
only fon, the Tt^caToyovoi or firft-begolten 
god, of the Egyptians, whofe name may be 
traced to the Hebrew root aor, ///ac, vva^' pro- 
duced. Ifis, at once the mifort aiul fiflcr of 
Oliris, was the fruitful mother of all things; 
and, on the front of her majcftic temple at 
Sals, under the fynonym of Minerva, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, was this folemn and compre- 
henfive defcription of her engraved , “lam 
every thing that hath been, that is, or that 
will be ; and no mortal hath ever yet removed 
the PEPLUMj or veil, that (hades my divinity 
from human eyes.” In elucidation of this 
celebrated defcription of Ifis, there is, in the 
fecond volume of Montfaucon, a moft cu- 
rious and piflurefque engraving of the goddefs 
herfelf, which, that antiquary obfervea, ex- 
hibits at one view the whole plan of the reli- 
gion of the Egyptians, confidcred in this phy- 
fical fenfe, and may be called an abftiadl of it, 
equally forcible, though not fo ample, as the 
celebrated fragment of antiquity that bears the 
name of M*- nsa Isi aca. 


It 
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It was copied by Montfaucon from a 
painti tt-r o.i cloth, which, he tells us, forms 
the < > i;- T mummy now in the library 

of the oaic IjcIcv. /^•-.^urtine friers at Rome, 
and repr- f-nts Isis Omnia, or Isis all 
THiNi^ . , wnicti IS a fentiment exadlly confen- 
tancous with that iniL.tcd in a former page 
from Sir William Jones’s literal Tranflation 
of the Bhagavat, in which the deity of India 
fublimely, though fomewhat obfcurcly, de- 
clares, Even I was even at the first, not 
ANY other thing; that which exists, 
ijnperCeived, (veileu from mortal 
VIEW,) supreme; afterwards I AM THAT 
WHICH is; and he who must remain am I. 
This is fiirely the fame doftiine, exprefled al- 
moft in the fame language, and proves that Ofi- 
ris and Efwara arc the fame deity, and that Jfis 
is not different, except in fex, fiom Ifa, the god 
uf'nature perfonified, who, in the concluding 
flanza of that quotation, is laid to be eveiu 
WHF-RE ALWAYS. The figure of Ifis on this 
hieroglyphic painting is in a fitting polfure ; 
upon her head reflc a laigc globe, or circle, in 
whith are inclufed three otheis gradually di- 
minifliing in fize : iheic circles Montfaucon 
imagines to be ibe fyrabols of the four 
elements. The firfl and largelt circle is wdiite, 

reprefenting 
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reprefenting the colourlefs air which furrounds 
the earth ; the fecond circle is of a blue colour, 
emblematical of the cairulean waters of the 
ocean ; the third circle is of a dark afli-colour, 
the true colour of the earth j the fourth circle 
is of a bright red, typical of the fire, and is 
placed in the centre, becaufe fire gives light 
and heat to all things. It is remarkable that 
thefe four colours, if we except a little yellow 
intermixed for ornament, are the only colours 
made ufe of throughout the whole table, by 
which the defigner probably intimated that all 
things were compoled out of the four elements. 
The head of the figure is covered with a large 
blue veilt which flows down upon her bofom. 
13y this circumflancc our antiquary is per- 
plexed, expreffing his doubt whether it may be 
intended for a inyftery ; but finely it is en- 
tirely confonant to the defeription of her 
ichqfe veil no mortal bath 'ever removed, and the 
blue colour of it evidently points to kerdefeent 
fiom the celeftial regions. She fupports, with 
her extended arms, two tables, the fiinges of 
which are blue and yellow, but the ground of 
the painting is red : thefe tables contain a 
Variety of ligyptian i'acred fymbols, of various 
allufion. The bofom of Ifis is expofed, and 
bears a crofs fimilar to that called St. Andrew’s 

crofs i 
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crofs ; the allufion to which on Egyptian 
monuments has been before explained, and 
the conjt6iurc concerning that allufion not a 
little corroborated by its pofition in this place ; 
for, below this ciofs, the body of Ifis is paint- 
ed in little I’qiiares of blvie, red, and afli- 
colour, curioully intermixed, down to the 
very feet, on which, in tlie Oriental manner, 
file fils. Inirnediately under the arms of Ifis, 
two large wings are expanded, ftrctching on 
cither fide to the very extremities of the tabic. 
In thcle the fame fignificant and inyfierious 
mixture of colours is perceived; but thofe 
mentioned above, as allufive to the four ele- 
ments, the red, the blue, the while, and the 
afli-colour, are principally predominant. Two 
r>LACK SPHYKXKS, With wliitc head-dicfTes, 
arc coLichant under the w'ings of Ifis : the 
I'jihynx was the Egyptian fymbol of profound 
♦Geological myfiery ; it was, thciefore, J have 
obferved, that they were placed in long avenues 
Ivefoi’c the temples of ineir gods. They are 
painted black in allufion to tijc obfcuie nature 
of the Deity and his attributes ; and, pollil)ly, 
the white head-drefles may allude to the linen 
tiaras that are wrapt round the head of the 
minifters of religion. Ilis is drawn to 

mark the permanent nature and ccnticd fta- 

bility 
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bility of the univerfe, which fhe reprefents, 
and which her wide-extended arms fupport in 
a due equilibiiu.n ; while her vaft ovcrlhadow- 
ing wings fignify the continual motion of the 
parts of nature, a motion which by no means 
difturbs its general order, but diffufes frefli 
animation and energy throughout the vaft 
extent of creation. I prefaced thefe particular 
obfervations with icr.iaiking, that the Egyptian 
priefts adigntd to their mydeiious asnigmas 
two different fenfes ; oi\Q phyfea!^ jeferring 
to the operations of nature j the moral 

and theological^ alluding to the god or na- 
ture. The phjhcil fignification of this 
allegory has been explained, and I cannot 
avoid believing but that, in a moral fenle, the 
figure of Ifis, thus adorned with wings, has 
an immediate allufion to that pritr.urdial 
Cneph, or fpirit, whofe expanded and genial 
wings, at the beginning of time, brooded ovet" 
and rendered produdlive the turbid waters of 
chaos. 

Such was the phyfical and popular fyftem 
of belief inculcated on the minds of thofe 
who were not admitted within the pale of 
initiation, into the more arcane and recondite 
theology, which defeended from the venerable 
patriarchs. Of thefe, Abraham is alffrted by^ 

fome 
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fome learned antiquaries to have been co- 
temporaiy with the fecond Hernjes, who ob- 
tained from him I’uch a.nple inKirmatlon con- 
cerning this and many other niyfi. cries of the 
Hebrew creed, as enabled liiin to explain, 
with accuracy, the hieroglyphic fyinboh of 
them with which tb,e elder Hermes had de- 
coiated the JoOy walls of tne tempLs cf the 
Thebiis. 01 tlic innuinciable books, however, 
aflcited to have been written by this levwcr 
of the fciences and genuine theology of Egypt, 
only forty-two icmained cntiie in the time of 
Clemens Alexandiinus, a Chiiftian father, 
who liouiiihtd nt r the clofe of the fccond 
century.* Of thefe, fome Icattered remnants 
ate fuppofed to have reached poflerity ; but 
the genuinenefa of mod: of them may, with 
gieat juftice, be fufpetfed j and it is in 
Jamblichus, on the Egyptian Myderies, that 
the only undoubted vediges of the He mai'e 
writings, or of the ancient Egyptian theology, 
arc to be found. 

One of the mod ancient maxims by which 
they exprclfed the infciutable nature of God 
was, that his throne was centered in the 
bofom of intenfe clarknefsj by which they 
doubtlefs intended to fhadow out the En Saph, 

or 

* Vide Stroir^T, c p. p " ” cd* Potrer. 
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or infinite unfathomable abyfs, in which, ac- 
cording to the Hebrews, the awful arcana of 
the Godhead lay concealed fiom moital view. 
Hence, under the fymbol of Harpocrates, the 
god of filence, with his finger feveicly preffed 
upon his clofed lips, as exhibited upon the 
engraving annexed, a fymbol conftantly oc- 
curring on all the gems and fculptures of 
Egypt, allufive to their facred lites, a pro- 
found and inviolable fecrefy in religious mat- 
ters was forcibly inculcated upon the wor- 
ftiipper. Of this fentiment actually exitling 
as a fundamental axiom in the Egyptian theo- 
logy, Damafeius, cited by Dr. Cudworth,**"' 
affords the following remarkable attelfation : 
ft/a TUtv oXuv cxoto^ dyvaxTTOv /fti/aftii/ij, Kat 

ruro Toig ctvoi(puvn[zevov arug ; “there is ONE prin- 
ciple of all things, praifed under the name of 

the UNKNOWN DARKNESS, and this THRICE 
repeated.” There is alfo to be found in the 
writings of Hermes Trifmegift a fccond 
maxim, which is exceedingly important to be 
noticed here, becaufe highly illuftrative of 
what will follow relative to the globe, the 
ferpent, and wings, by which their notions of 
a Trinity in the divine nature were fymbolifed. 
The following fublime definiton of Deity is 

to 


Sec Intclledual Syftem, \ol. i, p. 354, edit. Biich. 
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to be found in thofe books : Deus circtilus efty 
cujus centrum ubiquCy circumferentia nufquam j 
or, God is a circle, whot, centre is e- 

VERY WHERE, BUT WHOSE CIRCUMEERENCK 

IS NO WHERE, TO RE FOUND. This geometri- 
cal figure was coufulered as the moft perfect of 
all thofe made ufe of in that fcience, and as 
comprehending in itfelf all other imaginable 
figures whatever. Hence it arofe, tliat nearly 
all the Egyptian hieroglyphics, illuftrative of 
the divine nature, were adorned with circular 
emblems ; and that almoft all the temples of 
Egypt were fculptured vdth the fymbol under 
confidcration. 'I’his, probably, is one reafon 
why Ofiris is conftantly depicted fitting on^' 
the flower Lotos, of which both the fruit and 
the leaves are of a circular form, at once em- 
blematical of the perfe^lion of the Deity, as 
well as poflibly allufive to the rapid circular 
motion by which every thing in nature re- 
volves. It is, therefore, impoflible for any 
fymbol to be more exprefs upon the unity of 
God than the hieroglyplvc <. ircle, or orb, 
above alluded to. 

And yet in the following paflage, cxtracled 
by Kircher,* from the Trifmcgiftic books, and 
which I give in that father’s Latinity, the 

conceptions 

» Vide Q: dll’ iEgypt. tom iu p* 57^^" 
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conceptions of Hermes, in regard to a Trinity, 
are equally decifivc : Una Jola lux fuit in^ 
telleciualis ante lucem inlellcBualem, et fuit /cm- 
per MENS mentis luetda ; et nihil aliud juit huju. 
unh, qudm spiritus omnia conneSlens, There 
hath ever been one great intellectual light, 
which hath always illuminated the mind; 
and their union is nothing elfe but the spirit, 
which is the bond of all things.” Here the 
LIGHT, which is theKadmonof the Hebrews, 
the MIND, which is the Nkj of the Platonifts, 
and the connecting spirit, plainly manifeft to 
us the three hypoftafes of a purer theology. 
But left this authority, from the general fuf- 
picion which (hades the fragments of Hermes, 
flioald appear infufficient, let us hear another 
author, a Platonic philofopher, to whom Pro- 
clus gives the exalted title of Divine ; to whofe 
keen exploring eye all the profound niyfteries 
of the Egyptian theology were laid bare ; and 
who wrote while the undoubted Trifmegiftic 
books were in being. Jamblichus, in his ce- 
lebrated book De Myjleriis, profeffing to give 
a genuine account of the theological opinions 
propagated by Hermes, writes as follows : 
npog’oiTlu 'Epfii;; Seev tov ’Hpi7](p tuv Ivn^ocviuv dscav 
rtyapt-tvov • that is, Hermes places the god 
Emeph (or Cneph) as the prince and ruler 

over 
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over all the celeftial gods.” Now Emeph is 
no other than Cneph, who produced, in the 
manner befoie- mentioned, the deity Phtha, 
whence the famous word Hemp-tha, de- 
noting their relation and indiflbluble union : 
befoie which Erneph, however, he tells us, 
the fame Hermes pi iced one primordial lource 
of all being ; OJ koci sTrovofix^u, ev u ra 

‘TT^ujoV £$■< VCvV, KXt TO ‘ZiO'JoV VOtHov, 0 Srj KXi h* 

de^xTreuerxi ; “ him whom he calls 
Eicton, in whom is the fiift of intelligences, 
and the fiift intelligible, and who is adoicd 
only in filence.” Alter thefe tyo, Hermes 
places the Nkj, the demiurgic 

Mind, which, in the Egyptian language, he^ 
fays, is called Ajuu', Ammon ; but is IcJTinS- 
times denominated Phtha, the Vulcan of the 
Greeks j and at other times Osiris, according 
to its various operations and energies. But, 
w'hat is veiy remaikible, as being entiu [y con- 
fonant with the Hebraic notions on this fub- 
jeff, Jamblichus adds, as companions to the 
Ntfj kui T)j; v^o^xttiz kk( 

£o<f)<cef, or the guaidian of truth, (that is, 
the Ruah Hakkodelh, the spirit of truth,) 
and Wisdom, the Cochma of the Hebrew's. 
Surely it is impoflible for language to be more 
decided than this, or any thing more expreflly 

X to 
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to the purpofe than the whole of the chapter 
whence ihefe extracts are made.* ft fhould 
iiot here be forgotten, tiiat Hermes is by 
buidas aircued to have obtained his very name 
of fiom iho plain allufions to a 

divine I’iiad to be found in liis writings. 

From the whole of wliat lias been obferved 
relative to the facied lymbolical fculpiures of 
Egypt, as well in the pages immediately pre« 
ceding, as in former jiarts of this Difiertation, 
three facts are indubitably tfiabliflicd. The 
til it is, that an orb, or circle, being the moll 
complete iig/.ire in the whole Icience of geo- 
metry, was efleemed by them the molt cx- 
preflive emblem of the Omnipotent Father of 
the - uhiverfe, the ineomprchenfible Eicton^ 
the fupreme Osiris, in his higheft intelledlual 
character, undegraded by phyfics ; that firll: 
ineffable Numen, whofe centre is cveiy where, 
but whofe circumference is no where, to be 
found. We aie, therefore, authorized in ap- 
plying this cxprclllvc fymbol to the firll hy- 
poltafis in the Chilllian Trinity. The fecond 
demonllrative point is, that the fei pcnt, from 
its great vigour and revirefcence, was confider- 

ed 

* Ftir tl cfc four leffc^ViVC qnotutuns, fee Jdmblichus de 
Mylleiii-, icil. 8, can. iiu p. ko, edit. Galc^ fol. O.xonia.', 
1678. 0 
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ed as an equally piclurcfque fymbol of eter- 
.ni iy; and, from its fubtlcty, of wisdom. On 
tills account it was thought the propereft 
liierogb piiic to reprefent the demiuigic Mind, 
or Agailiodainion of the Egyptians, ailufive 
to wlif/iL; operat ion a tlicre were, in the temples 
cf E'i pt and TyiC, two. remarkable fculp- 
turcs; !i.r:iicr, ili.nd 'Eik ui rioni Eufebius, 
“as I.av:*', a i. • . javrilul to look 

upon, ' ... i.e u;.v"ns Ills eyes, fills the uni- 
vet! . will: tl i \ r i’’ ' 'n; 1 t'nr, dcTignated in the 
attili'J.' u;' ei'wiicliiig, in ‘■he genial feids of 
his v'nim and I -dy, tiie :(ni:ndiane egg, 

that is, the uni>eire, .T'c’ making it produc- 
tive. This curious emllc a the reader may icc, 
engraved from Va'dlan*', in the fccond vi,-lc;tne 
of Mr. Eryanl’s /'.nalyfis; and he will here- 
after find it, in the firfb volume of this Ililfory, 
on that plate which ol’ibits the bull of Japan 
breaking the egy of chaos with his horn. 
This etnbleiTi, therefore, of eternity and vvif- 
dom, this image of the ctiergy of creative 
power, we confider as referring to the eternal 
Logos in the Chrihian Triad j to that quick- 
ening WoR]'), by 'ivhom all ikings were wade, and 
without whom was not any thing made that was 
tnade. Additional evidence, I am confident, 
need not be added to the accumulated proofs 
X 2 previoufiy 
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jircviouny adduced, that, by fculpturcd 
(the fymbols of air and wind,) ever extended 
to overfhadow and defend, the h'gyptians de- 
fignntcd thcii’ famc'us Cneph ; and though,, 
in this rcfpgct, front their ohicure notions 
concerning the T i inity, as bcfoi c obferved, they 
manifePiiv confounded the order of the hv- 
poflalcs, bccaufelhe demiurgic Phtha is made 
to proceed front C'neph ; yet, hv the i.itter, 
tltey doubtlefs meant to typify tlie lacred jier- 
lon to whom we apply it, the incnmiccnt 
Spiiiii that moved upon the face o! the voaters. 
If, now, vve (^Jiifult the Iliac or Bemoinc table, 
(an account of which has been given in a 
.former page ; or if we caft our c\c ujjoit the 
Patiiphyhan obchik engraved in K.icher •, or, 
indeed, on any of the portals of the Lgyptian 
temples, copied in the accurate volumes of 
Pocockc and Nordeii; for, the fronts of all are 
invariably decoiatcd with it ;) w-e niah hnd their 
conceptions, on this luhjec't, fully exjticfled by 
the very pi£f urcfque and beautiful hieroglyphic 
fo often alluded to in theic pages, exhibiting 
a central okh, with a SKRfKNv, and v/xngs 
proceeding from it. It was principally to dif- 
play this hieroglyphic on the very fpot wheie 
it has flouriflied for near 4000 years, an irre- 
fragable monument of the exiftence in the old 

Egyptian' 
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FcvptMii tiieologv, ('ci'.vcd fivi-n the venerable 
jMtiia/chs ill the inb nev rA time, of a c1oe;m.i, 
falLIy afiviteJ to h ,vc iteen the inventiojt oi 
the Platoiuc phil )r>phciS lyo ycu'S alter, 
th.it I taihed t’vit (Mpeil-i joita! of the" i.id 
tempi.- of- Lu\<ne to be cnyr.ivcd fiom Nor- 
d(.n’;> d fiyis, whuh foims the front ifpicce of 
the tlnid v)l‘':neci th.i-'Woik. lie v\ill fintl 
it Ilk vv le dt'n.i i* lot. Kp^r.!*-' jd.itc, atic! 
upon a 1 n?,( i fv.de, tio-n t!ic fa nc aii'lioi’s dc- 
fit!,n of llie (cIohi..ti.d timple oi Ills, in the 
IHe of I'hil . 0 . 

Krichei, trt..‘Mie; ot tlic P.iirpiVliaM obelijli, 
on V. hi(.h vetKi.tble inoi.uinent Vaf antiquitv 
t'vij k 'o ;ly,’hic llauds hi tl in o>d,. j cit. e 
viii'.ty or authc I itits, and, in natlieukii, ffiat 
©f AI ep'phiii-i, an Aialii in vviitcr, and a fiaj;- 
ment inijnitvd to b.rni honi.itho, in letfnnony 
thet the E;yyptia'is really did intend, by this 
iyn.bol, to fhidow out o .y t 4 , a <ii- 

foini Dilty. J fliall ni-t, l.oweve’, ti.’uble tlic 
leader \’lth a n)nlLitud< of coni. i.ruic^ which 
he m.iy tliinh vifionai \ , 01 of aiuhoi itics whieh 
he may confuler as doui'iiul. 'Die tiue mean- 
ing of the fynibol is only to be fo ind in au 
inipntial invtftig.itlon and patient comiierifoii 
of their theological lentimetits, as lepicfnitcd 
by v\ liters of high refpeitabihty and undoubt- 
X 3 cd 
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ed authenticity in the Pagan world, uho can 
be ruf}'c6teJ of no interelt to warp, and no 
prejudice to miilead, them. That inveftigation, 
and that companion, have now been made by 
me; and tlic relult of the whole is, lliat, if 
Proeias and Ja. ib’ichus are deierving of cre- 
dit, the moft ancient Kgyptiar.s a.iuaily did 
entertain noiiui.s, l' /Ugh con!i.>.ed and ob- 
feure, oi' ‘h- u. cfrine wiiicli is liie objett of 
this e>.tc..rtvc Dif.]uifition, 
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X 4 iind 
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and Minerva^ the Triad of the Roman 
Capital. 

O BSCURITY veils in her deepefl: ftiades 
every circumftance that relates to the 
origin, the age, and the country, of Orpheus : 
the very exit ence of fuch a peifoii has, in 
confequence, I'^ecn de.nci by fonic v\iitcis of 
antiquity; whil<-, by otiicr?, no lels than fix 
different Orph« us’s have beta tnuiiiciated. 
From the ciicuniflance of there being lo many 
of this name enumerated, theie aiifes evident 
proof, that, i^ the remoteff aeras, Inch a pei fon 
ae’a:aally flouiiflied; and the multiplication of 
them may be accounted for by the lame argu- 
^led befoie m regard to the multitude 
of fucceflive Zoronifus, and the two Hejm>.s, 
VIZ. that of the Meteaijifychofis, in wlnVh the 
foul of the firft eminent perfon was thought 
to infpire thofe who were afterwards diftin- 
guiflied in the fime line of genius and fcicnce. 
In rcgaid to ("irpheus, without eutciingiuto 
ufelels difeuffion, we may remark that the 
moft ancient and genuine Orpheus, from 
whom the Greeks titnved all the grand myfte- 
ties of their theol':>gy and all the profound 
arcana of philofophical fcience, is generally 
allowed to have been of Thiacian origin, to 

have 
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have lived before the Trojan war, and to have 
travelled into Chaldea and Egypt, where he 
drank deep ni the fonr tains of the Magian and 
Hermetic doetiir.js. 

The whole I'y ft cm, how'ver, of the Orphic 
theology, whofoL’ ^ r he wa^, is to j^e found in 
Jndia. The lacred ftieam of ilwit theology 
rolled fit ft m:o F.gypt r a d remand copious 
flood j Ir flowed th into < licrce, hut, in its 
ptogier-, the cui nt 'u a , n’v'dcdjand its waters 
defiled. That grand juiiiiiple of both the 
Tiifinegftlic and Orphic religion, ^recorded by 
ProchiS, 

Zs'jj >7, Zeuc ju,crcra‘ Aio; d c;t "rcci ras Vsj 'xTicO * 

Jove i> the bead and micl^e of all tilings; 
al! things we:c made out .if J.ne,” is perfectly 
conhntaneous with the cf.cn-cited extiact 
from the Bhagavat relative to the Indian 
deity, who is affirmed to be ‘‘ all tiiat is, and 
eveiv V. heie always.” The O. phic maxim, that 
the divine LfTence embraced, and was inti- 
mately diffufed, thioughout the cfl'ence of every 
created being, is to be met with in every page 
of the Geeta. Orpheus, however, dees not 
appear fo fcrupuloufly to pieferve the unity 

of 


• Proclus in TimdcOj p 95. 
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of the Deity iinviolated. He has, as it were, 
infinitely partitioned out the ro f^ByaXov a-u^x 
Ztivog, the iminenfe body of Jupiter, and peopled 
the univerfe with fiibordinate Deities j but the 
Geeta, in the following fublimc pafliige, prc- 
ferves that? unity, and exhibits not tlie divine 
Efl'encc divii'kd, but all nature in its wonderful 
diverfity, col?"ctcd and arranged inharmonious 
order fhe infinite expanded elicnce of 

God. At thi,' earned: requeft of Asjoon, the 
Deity clifclofcs to him his fuprenie and hea- 
venly form, adoined with ccleftial robes and 
chaplets, a^.uinted with heavenly odours, dif- 
fufing a g*'ory lihe the fun fuddenly lifing in 
the he:’’ ens with a tliouland times more than 
Tiiual Iniiihtne’s. — “ 'i'he Ion of Pandoo 
then beheld tvf.'AS ibe body of God, {landing 
together, the whole univerfe divided forth into 
its vaft variety, fie was overwhelmed with 
wonder, and every hair was ra’r'*d an end. He 
bowed down his head bekre the God, and 
thus addreiTed him, with joined hands.” &c. 
Gecta, p. 90. 

The great difference, between the Brahma- 
nlan fjlfcm of theology and that of the Gre- 
cian j'hilofophers, confifts in this, that the 
former were too much inclined to fpiritualize, 
fhe latter to materialize, every thing ; with the 

forraeir 
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former all is Atma, fpirit, and Maia, illnfion; 
in the mind of the latter, for the moft part, 
fenfible objefts picdominatc, and the univcfal 
phasnomena wcie rclolvcd into motion and 
inatici : 1 fay fjr tb' part, fince M would 
be equally uniud and untiue toyflcny that 
many ol the Gicck philoroj>heis, ™id, in par- 
ticulai, Pythagoias an i Plato, ^d veiy (ub- 
lime conceptions of a Supiemc Jtcity, diftinct 
from rll mattci j the (xhaiiftlJ, fountain of 
all bting; the eternal f>urccof al benevolence. 
Indeed Orpheus himfclf, the father of the 
GicfL theology, rmulft many corruptions in 
the v.iitings iuipi ted to him, dnlljlged this 
lubhmc truth; and, what is able, 

while he is thus exprefs upon tlic e\iflence 
and uniry of a Supienie Go^, he as decidedly 
points out to us the triple diftinclion in his 
natuic contended foi, and which ever feems to 
have accompanied t.hat notion in the mind of 
even the i iif’nl'^htei'v.d Pigan. 

'1 lie th'^'^’oe'c do'^'^fme of O'pheus was 
abndgi.d oy I 'i u , th'’ c' oiiogiqh"', in 
his Coin. 0.1 1, a Ixk \ L' q a^o cxtinft, but 
Ins al b 13 ben p>t < ivcd lo’ poftc- 
iity by S. bj Cth^iu , ciiid in the 

ChioiiKa of E,, thill., a nt.r not lorwaid to 
acknowledge any tiaccs ol tiue ithgion in a 

heathen 
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heathen writer. Accoiding to Timothcus in 
Ccdremis,* Orpheus aircrti.d the exigence of 
an eternal, incomprehenfiblc, Being, Avifita^yov 
ayrcci’TccVy Ktxi aJra ns oci6‘^og, Koct Travruv tuv stt’ 
a-Jrev Tcsidl^E^oc. : *‘the Creator of all things, even 
of the tet 'cr itfelf,')- and of all things below 
that aether.^ This docfrinc i'; furely very dif- 
ferent from 'that of Atlieifm imputtd to Or- 
pheus; and, tlaough coming to us through the 
page of Tin oiheus, a Chiiflian writer, is 
moie likely tnan the other to have been the 
genuine theology of Orpheus, on account of 
the known veneiation entertained for his 
writings hy the two inoft ejjlightencd fcc\s of 
philofop'hers' in Cieece, the Pythagoreans and 
natonirts, who .were the expiefs all'eitors both 
of a Supiemc Bl'ing and the immonahty of 
the foul. The account proceeds to fate that 
this Supreme Ayiuns^yo; is called oriw, ROTAH, 
ZflH ; Light, Counsel, and Life.:}: Suidas, 
w'onderfully corroborating the whole of this 
hypothefis, adds, ruurx t« ovof^arx filxv 

ouvxfisit 

* Ccdrcnl Chrorx^r.iph. p. 46. 

f The uoiJ jLrntv n.rfl here be ur'derflood in the of 
the ChdlclaV philofophcrf , ilic more rehrccl matter in v\ hich the 
ceV-Rial boaic's float; the akash, or iirTu lleml: '1, ot the 
III mi US, 


t CcJrcni Chronograph, p. 
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luvxiiiv ctTTE^ijvaTc ; “ thcfe three names exprefs 
only one and the fame power and Timotheus 

concludes Ins account by afiirniing, that Or- 
pheus, in his book, declared, t^io'V av-/cov c’lo- 

uoLTuv GbotTiTO^ to, zravToc lysviTOf y/h oaj Tflf 

Ig-i TO, -sTOLvrs. j “ that all things weye made by 
one Godhead in Tua^r.R nami.s, a/d that this 
Gcd is ALT T iMr.'GS/’-f- 

In this mcfl ancient and rcooitdite llieology 
of Orpheus, befide the moie gcialral feature of 
affinity apparent in fame parts Vof it to the 
true, it ought to be noticed as pearing, in 
rclpeit to its threefold dilhn6fion oV the divine 
hlience into Light, Couniel, and Li^, particu- 
lar tcl'cniblance to the tin ee Sepl^oi*\of the 
Hebrews ; for, in Light, who^oes not per- 
ceive an imitation of the t^mous Kaomon, 
llie pine Light, the ladiant ctkown of tlje three 
great fplendors ? InCounfel, is notthe heavenly 
Wifdom, the lecond Sephiroth, equally con- 
Ipicuous ? And, in Lilc, *is not the heavenly 
ItivAir, the thiid of thofe Sephiroth, recog- 
nized? that holy, that quickening, Spiiit, who 
is in Sciipture not only affirmed to give lifcy 
but to be a'HE Spirit of Life. if Since Or- 
pheus 

* SiiiJ ill itcu Oxpw u • 


I 'riinoiliei Lo'.iTiOpuEu, p. i\ 
1 Konja'i , vu: 2 
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pheus is acknowledged to have penetrated 
deeply into the arcana of the Egyptian myftic 
theology, and fince Abraham, Jbfeph, and 
other Hebrew patriarchs, during their long 
refidenep in that country, doubtlefs imprefTed 
upon thc,priinds of the higher order of the 
Egyptians many fub’^me precepts of the true 
theology, tl^^s limilarity between the Orphic 
and Hebrew ^theology is by no means to be 
wondered 31 ;^ From the fame quarter he 
afluiedly boriowed his idea of the gloomy and 
boundlefs ^,haos invefting all things, and the 
primaeval Light and Love that broke through 
and diflipa ted the incumbent darknefs. 

Left the leader, however, ftiould be inclined 
to doubt the authenticity of Fagan doeVrines 
defending to us ,^hrough a Chriftian medium, 
I /hall now produce an extradl or two from a 
writer who can by no means be fuipedled of 
any partiality to tenets propagated in the 
Chriftian world j and thefe will evince fo clofe 
an union of fentiment with what has been 
prefented to him from Timotheus and Suidas, 
as cannot fail of vindicating thofe autliors 
from the fufpicion of mifreprefentation. Pro- 
clus, upon the Timaeus of Plato, prefents us, 
among others, with the following verfes, as 
the genuine produdion of Orpheus, which 
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are as ex'^ wis upon the Unity, as another 
palliige which I (hall prefcntly cite from the 
fame author is uj>on a Triad of hypoHafes ia 
that Unity. 

/ 

Zsuj I3x<ri\cu;' Zruj uCrog 

'Ev jc^arof, el; yepero, ficyu; uTravrut 

“Jupiter is the king, Jupiter^im^elf is the 
original feurce of all things thcic is one 
Power, ON’K Cod, and one great Ruler over 
all.”* The other paffage is fronWhe lame au- 
thor; who, in the courfe of his vommentary 
tipon the Timoeus, having noticed the divine 
Triad of Amelias, a Platonic phi^i-^^er, con- 
temporary with Plotinus, as conf^ng of a three- 
fold Demiurgiis, and Opiftx offhe icorlJ, or, to 
ufc his own words, Na? Ti<x.<rtXctg TOV 
*OvTa, TOV ’E^o^rof, rov 'O'^ovtx' that is, three 
Minds, three King'!, Him that is, Him that hath, 
and Him that beholds ; mpft remarkable ex- 
preffions furely to fall from the pen of a 
heathen writer; immediately after, in terms 
as remarkable, fubjoins: aV ran; v^s; '.oxi 

Sriixus^yag UTTojidejai, axi th; 'sr^^x tx TIXcTiUVi 
T^eig jBuertXtKg, kxi rag 'srx^’ ’Ootpst T^zig, <4iANH- 
TA, Kut OTPANON, kxi KPONON, Kxt o /tta- 

Xig'x 


*■ Prodt T'mxn, p. t;;. 
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A/fflt tSTot^ AvjfJLi«^yog o ^avvig l^iv’* “ Ame- 
lias, therefore, fuppofes thefe three Minds, and 
thefe his three demiurgic Principles, to be the 
fame both with Plato’s three Kings and Or- 
pheus’s ^Trinity of Phanes, Uranus, and 
Chronus ^ but it is Phones who is by him 
fuppofed tu; be principally the Demiurgus.” 
To this I mull be permitted to add, on the 
authority of i,iy guide through this vaft laby- 
rinth of antiq^iity. Dr. Cudworth, that, in an 
inedited treati,e of Damafeius, ureoi that 

philofopher, ^giving an account of the Orphic 
theology, among other things, acquaints us, 
that Orph^js introduced r^ii^o^tpov Qiov, a tri- 
form I^ity.'^ I have been thus particular in 
regard to Orpitgus, becaufe, as I before ob- 
ferved, his num>.»rous writings, or, at leaft, 
thofc imputed to aim, are fuppofed to be the 
rich and abundant fource whence all the 
fyftems both of theology and philofophy, that 
afterwards appeared in Greece, were derived. 

Whoever will read the Geeta with atten- 
tion will perceive, in that fmall trail, the 
outlines of nearly all the various fyftems of 
theology in Alia. That curious and ancient 
doilrine of the Creator, being both male and 

female, 

• Prod 11 5 in Timseo, p. 96. 

See Cudworth's Inlell. Syft. vol. j. p* 304. 
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female, mentioned in a preceding page to be 
defignated in Indian temples by a very indecent 
exhibition of the mafculine and feminine or- 
gans of generation in union, occur in the 
following pafldges: “ I am the Fatby and the 
Mother of this woi Id j I plant myClf upon my 
own natuie, and create again and again this 
aflemblage of beings: I am generation and 
DilTolution, the place where all things are 
rcpollted, and the incxhauftible Seed of all 
nature : I am the Beginning, t ^ Middle, and 
theKnd, of all things.” In ancther part, he 
more direftly fays, “ The great Brahme is the 
womb of all thofe various form§ which are 
conceived in every natural womb, dnd I am 
the Father that foweththe feejjc P. 107. 

I do not at prefent intend'' to enter Into the 
invefligation of the phylics of Orpheus and 
the other Greeks, but there are two paflages 
of the Orphic writings, the former cited by 
Damafeius, and the latter by Proclus, and 
therefore probably genuine, which are fo re- 
markably confonant to the above-cited paf- 
fages, that I am certain the inquifitive reader 
will excufe my inferring them ; they afford 
proof beyond contradiction in what country 
the idea originated, and the fentiments as well 
as the language in which they are conveyed, 

Y have 
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have fuch ciofc affinity to each other, as would 
incline us to think the Orphic extrafls nothing 
more than a literal tranflation of the more 
ancient, venerable, and authentic, produclion 
of India. 

Damafeiud, treating of the fecundity of the 
divine natur^, cites Orpheus as teaching that 
the Deify tvas \at once both male and female^ 
ci^a-BVoOijXvv auTij? C'!rs(fiita-»jof tvSst^iv tij; -ttuv- 

Tcov ytvv^Mriq ao’iaf,* to Jhew the generattve powef 
by which all thi/gs were formed. Proclus, upon 
the Timasus , of Plato, among other Orphic 
verfes, cites the following : 

Zeuj ^vejo, Zsuf dfiC^SJos IttXbto rVjttfij.'j' 

\ 

“ Jupiter is a mai^ Jupiter is alfo an immor- 
tal maid.” Nay, inVhe fame commentary, and 
in the fame page, we read that all things were 
contained Iv Zijvof, in the womb of 

Jupiter. As this fubjedf, however, is deeply 
connected with the phyfics of Greece, upon 
the inveftigation of which I have declared it is 
not my intention at prefent to enter, I fliall 
not farther prolong this account of the Orphic 
fyflem of theology } a fyftem with which the 

fpeculations 

♦ Damafeius, apud Cudworth, voLi. p. 302. 
f Produi. in Tima^o, p, 9^. 
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fpeculations of pliilofophy are fo intimately, fo 
infeparably, blended. 

In this furvey of the Eaftern Triads of. 
Deity, the great godsCABiRi, who, according 
to Herodotus, had a temple at McT^phis, into 
which it was unlawful for an'-, except the 
priefls, to enter, ought by no means to be 
omitted j but Inch complicated difficulties at- 
tend the inveftigation of their hiftory and cha- 
racter, and fo little ufeful information would 
refult from the inquiry, that sl lhal) add no- 
thing more concerning them titan tha.t the 
moft ancient of thefe Cabiri, or Diofeuri, as 
they were lometimes called, are f^id by Cicero 
to have been in number th^ee, and their 
names Tretopatraeus, Eubuldus, and Diony- 
fius.* All that can be wi/.n truth averred con- 
cerning them is, that the;^ were efteemed as the 

THREE MIGHTY GUARDIAN GENII of the Um- 

verfe, or rather the various parts of that uni- 
verfe phyfically confidered, and that they were 
woifhipped in Samothracia, with rites which 
were amongft the moft myfterious and pro- 
found in all antiquity. One curious circum- 
ftance, however, concerning them, it is in my 
power to relate ; for, as Hecate, from her 
threefold nature, or office, was honoured in 
Y 2 Greece 


‘ Cicero dc Natura Dcorum, lib.iii. 
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Greece with an anniverfary feftlval, celebrated 
in a place where three ways met, fo were the 
’Ava>t£?, or gods Cabiri, honoured with another, 
called from them 'amukuo,. The facrihees offered 
at this foi’mnity, fays Potter, in his account 
of the Grecian fcftivals, were called ^evirfiot, 
becaufe thofe Deities were l^vot, or ftrangers j 
and they confifted of three offerings, which 
were denominated 

As the above account of thefe obfeure per- 
fonages may apj)ear, from its concifenefs, un- 
fatisfadlory, p (hall add to it witat the moft 
able defender of this doftrine that ever wrote 
has f.iid concerning the Cabiric worflup in his 
tranfient vetro<'»e6t upon the Pagan Trinities. 
This extradl wid both ferve as an apology for 
the necelTary brevi<^y I have obferved, and 
tend farther to elucidate the obfeure fubjefV. 
“ Who thefe Cabiri might be, has been natter 
of unfuccefbful inquiry to many learned men ; 
the utmoft that is kown with certainty is, 
that they were originally three, and were 
called, by way of eminence, i he great or 
MIGHTY ONES ; for that is the import of the 
Hebrew word Cabirim. And of the like im- 
port is their Latin appellation penates. Dii 
fer quos penitus fpiramus, per quos babemus 

corpus. 


Potter’s Archicologla Grjccas, vol. i. p 366. 
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corpus i per quos rationem animi pojjidemus.* D 'li 
qui funt intrinfecus, atqiie in intvnis pcnetralibus 

The worrtilp of a triple power under the 
former name, Dr. Horlley is of opinion, was 
carried from Samothrace into' Phrygia by 
Dardanus, fo eaily as in the ninth century 
after the flood. The Trojans imported it 
from Phrygia into Italy; and he afl'erts, that 
veftiges of this acknowledgement and adora- 
tion of a T rinity are vifible jn *"he joint worfliip 
of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, the Triad of 
the Roman capitol. 

“ This worfltip, therefore,” obferves the 
Bifliop, “ is plainly traced bar 'tv to that of the 
THREE MIGHTY ONES in Sahiothiace, which 
was eftabliflied in that ifland, at what precife 
time it is impoflible to determine, but earlier, 
if Eufebius may be credited, than the days oi 
Abraham.”^ 

In teftimony of what the learned Bi(hop 
has aflerted in regard to the introduction of 
the Trojan gods by iEneas, though it be 
Y 3 fcaicely 

♦ Macrobii Saturnalia, lib.iii. c-p.4. 

f Varro apud Arnob. hb.iii, p. 1^3. 

t Sft Biihopl^orfley’sTra^s, p.44, edit. 17(^9. 
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fcarcely neceflTary to cite that well-known paf- 
fage in Virgil, 

j^neas, raptos qm ex hode PK nates 
Clafle .eho mecum , 


yet it will be highly corroborative of his fuc- 
ceeding alTertion, that the Cabiri and Dii 
Penates were of kindred origin, to bring be- 
fore the view of the reader another paflage in 
the ^neid, where Auguftus, under the joint 
proteflion of tl^e Penates and Dii Magni, is 
reprefented as leading his troops to battle 
againft thofe of Anthony and Cleopatra : 

Hinc Aup^uflus, ^gens Italob in prajlia, Czefar, 

Cum patribus, pojVjIocjue, Ptnaiihus et Magnh DU, 
Stans cclfa in puppi. 

TF.npid. lib vili 

I 

But this was not the firft period of the in- 
trodudlion of this notion at Rome : the fa- 
mous triple figures of fylvan deities dug up in 
Italy, and called by antiquaries Hetruscan, 
are proofs of this aflertion. In moft of thofe 
countries, where the Romans extended their 
arms and propagated their theology, the num- 
ber three was confidered as facred, and a divine 
^riad was woifhipped. In the 54th plate of 
Montfaucon’s Supplement, in his account of 

Gaqlic 
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Oaullc An^quities, may be fecn afTemblages 
of deities i'i tiiple groups. In one of tliefe 
groups it is not a little remaikablc that the 
centre figure hath ihoes on Ins feet, a^-il' "St 
fuperior dignity ; tlic other two figures, if 
fubordinate, are bate footed. In (rmter, too, 
may be feen deit..' in tiiple groups, wor- 
llaippid by the aiicient Germans, which they 
called Maik.®; ami '-no is thus inilribed: 
In bon-, em l)oiinU drcin^E oi.'s Mnirabus % in 
honour of the divinp nou -e- to the goddelTes 
INTiirae, Thele gcddeiles weie, indeed, ruial 
deities, as were the ti’plc Sulev^s and Va- 
CALEiNEiiiE, ahnded To before, of the He 
trufei ; but this notion is etfily to be accounted, 
for in the debafed theology (.f tliofe lio mavle 
the Earth the grand piimaeva' deity, and 
adored it under the It^nale lorm of C yl elc, 
the mother of gods and men. Eioni thei'e 
additional inflances wt| fee how rcrnaikably, 
throughout all the periods ot antiquity, this 
humour of dividing cvciy thing into i'iirle 
difplayed itfelf; and whence, except fiom the 
fource from which I have derived it, could 
this general, but mutilated, tradition of a triune 
God have originated ? The Fates, thole rc- 
lentlefb lifters who weave the web ot human 
life, and fix the inevitable doom or mortals, 
Y 4 vverc 
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were three \ the Furies, the dire difpenfers of 
the vengeance of heaven for crimes committed 
upon earth, were three i the Graces, who 
were 'honoured as divinities, and had a thou- 
fand altars and temples erefted to them in 
Greece, were three j and the celeftial Muses, 
according to Varro, were originally included 
in the fame folemii and myfterious number. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 


•The Persian I'rimty inveftigated. — It confijied 
of three allegorical FcifonageSf denominated 
Oromasdks, Mithras, and Ahriman. — 
Fbeir refpeStive Office and Attributes defcrihed. 
— Mithras himle'f often denominaicd'l'Ri- 
Pi-Asios, or ‘■I'hreeiold , fome times the Me- 
diator. — Fbe DoBrnie patriarchal, origi- 
noting from ConviShon that Man is a 
FALEEN Creati/R’ , 'jc anting a Mediator. — 
Hence the Stars and Vj anets, , at leaf, 
the Genii that guided theij Orbs, c'vfidtrcd as 
Mediate n! ado and on tins Bad, riot Sa' an 
Superfiti v\ e-ert ''Ji-ti -- "J he Dai’HNIC 
lejiival of f'lt.cc —her ,jr; : ^\c Kelt rt u'^^rice 
between the Fcrj.as: Ai.r i.. .-.rr, rbj mdian 
Seeva, and ire F,py[,i,aa Avpiioa — i 7 v 
Battle of the Ct-di an ..,.'ono Ai^ecen of 
the ancient Pe>fiii>ts. — ‘'/.v '■ifc' tio'^. > >11 ibe 
Idea of a Prinity in JjeL.cue ‘ f - kv was 
Jirji introduced ‘V '..ho' ' a A . ■ cs-r.g 

Chrifiians, foife^fn, > t\ , uai : .a j ' tc- 

* 
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tion in the Godhead was immemorially diffufed 
through all the Greater Asia. 

W E come now, in the progrefs of our 
extenfive inveftigation, to confider the 
'cejiiges of this doStrinCy which is all that is 
contended for, fince, in its true character and 
undepraved purity, it exifts only in the Chrif- 
tiin world, among the ancient Perfians ; and 
v/e find thofe indubitable, though corrupted, 
veftiges remaining in their three great 
DEITIES, Oromafdes, Mithra, and Ahriman. 
Of thele deities, indeed, two are fubordinate 
and finite, and their difpofitions and attributes 
are reprefented as various, and even oppofite. 
But I have not undertaken fo much to account 
tor its perverfion, as to record and afcei tain the 
fa6l of this noticin of a Triad of Deity 
being radically interwoven in the theological 
codes adopted in aljnoft every region of Afia } 
Afia, where the fublime fyftem of the true 
religion was firft revealed, where the pure 
precepts it inculcates were firft praftifed, and 
where unhappily its leading principles were 
earlieft adulterated. The Almighty, however, 
hath not left himfelf without a witnefs amidft 
the degrading fuperftitions and the falfe phi- 
lofophy of the degenerate Afiatics, 


Ih 
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In examining the Perfian Triad, the firft 
diftinguifhing feature which prefents itfelf to 
our view, and which muft irrefiftibly attradl 
the notice, and excite the wonder, of even'tKe 
fceptic to the more exalted Triad of Chrif- 
tianity, is, the charaffer of Mithra, the mid- 
dle God, who is called the Mediator. Now 
the idea of a Mediator could alone originate in 
a confeioufuefs of committed crimes, as well 
as a dread of merited punifliment, and- the 
firft dawn of a Mediator among mankind 
darted into the mind of Adam, after he had 
committed the gre^t tranfgrciuon which exiled 
him from Paradilc, and after his beneficent 
Judge had declared that the feed of the li^oman 
flmtld britife the head of the frpent. It was 
this glorious, but remote, profpe..t of the 
grand Intcrceffbr of the hu^an race, to appear 
in the due time of Omnipcjtent Wifdora, that 
made exile tolerable to oijr parents, and dif- 
armed that death, which they were doomed 
foon to undergo, of all its novel and ghaftly 
horrors. It was this hope of a fpotlcls Me-, 
diator to emerge from the dark bolom of lu- 
turity, that animated the minds of the patri- 
archs during their toilfome migrations thiough- 
out the Eaft, and, under all their perlecutions, 
from age to age fuftained, and ftill fuftains, 

the 
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the fpiiit of the virtuous among the He- 
brews. Infatuated men, your Mediator is 
arrived ! Hear, and obey the Aimmons of 
ydat^Godll! 

Far beyond all the periods to which human 
annals afcend, mankind have been uniformly 
imprefled with the notion that they are fallen 
creatures. The convidlion of their being fpirits 
degraded from their original rank in the 
creation, forms the bafis of the Metempfychofis 
of the Indians, a people only fecond in anti- 
quity of all the nations upon the earth. 
Whence could this univerfal idea of corrupted 
nature and degraded ftation originate, but in 
fomc obfcure traditions of the Jail, handed 
down, through a long revolution of ages, from 
the parent of the human race? Whence could 
this univerfal belief in reftoration to primitive 
purity to be obtairled through the means of a 
Mediator, whether jviithra or Vceflinu, arife, 
except from the fame genuine though diftant 
fource ? Fatally for the happinefs of mankind, 
amidft the rapid growth of crimes on the 
one hand, and the gradual increafe of fu- 
peilVition on the other, though the confciouf- 
nefs of their degeneracy remained, the know- 
ledge of the true Mediator was erafed from 
their minds. 


While 
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While hardened Vice, however, openly 
braved the vengeance of the Ikies, humble 
and timorous Piety ftill lifted to heaven, in 
lilence, the imploring eye, and extended, v^k{v' 
diffident hope, the fuppliant hand. The awful, 
the immenfe, diftance of the fupreme all- 
ruling Intelligence, vihom they fuppofed to 
have his throne on the extreme verge of ex- 
igence in the central abyfs of light and glory, 
and, though not totally regardltfs of terreftrial 
concerns, inacceffible, except by beings of a 
more pure and elevated nature, induced them 
to explore the astherial regions for inlercelTors 
among the higher and nobler orders of created 
beings. The devotion of the Chaldaeans to 
aftronomy, and their confequent veneration 
of the hoft of heaven, has been repeatedly no- 
ticed : it was not, however, to the orb itfelf, 
but to the fpirit which wtre thought to refide 
in that orb, to be the foul ^f it, and to direfb 
its courfe through the expanfe of heaven, that 
they addrefled their prayers. They flattered 
themfelves with the hope that thofe benign 
fpirits would a6l as their Mediators with the 
Supreme Power, whofe nature they but ob- 
fcurely comprehended, at whofe majefty they 
trembled, and from whofe vengeance they 
flirunk : and that, if they proved projiifious, 

they 
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they would have influence enough to furpend 
his wrath and appeafe his vengeance. For 
the truth of what I have thus aflerted, I fliall 
pfoduce in evidence two very high authorities } 
the firft is the celebrated Rabbi Maimonides, 
who, in the More Nevochim, treating con- 
cerning the origin of the Sabian fuperftition, 
expreflly informs us, “ that the propagators 
of it acknowledged one fupreme Numeric the 
Creator of heaven and earth ; but that the 
refidence of his majeftic prefence was in a re- 
gion fo remote from the earth as to be irt- 
acceffible to mortals : that therefore, in imita- 
tion of the condud: adopted by the fubjeds of 
terreftrial monarchs, they engaged, as Me- 
diators with him, the planets and the guar- 
dian fpirits that dired their courfe, whom 
they denominated princes and nobles, and 
whom they imagined to refide in thofe orbs as 
in fumptuous palaces and fplendid flirines."* 
The fecond proof of the above aflertion is to 
be found in the very curious information re- 
lative to the Chaldaic worfliip of the planets, 
tranfmitted down to us in the authentic page 
of Diodorus, and purpofely omitted by me in 
the preceding account of the fuperftitious 
pradices of that people, becaufe 1 thought it 

better 

• See Maimonides, More Nevochim, part iii, cap. 29. 
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better calculated to illuftrate the prefent fub- 
je£l of the Perfian Triad of Deity. 

The Chaldaeans, according to this author, 
were of opinion that the fun, the moon, ani' 
the five planets, were the principal intelli- 
gences miniftering to the Supreme Deity j and 
that, under the direction of thofe planets, 
w'ere thirty flats, whom they called 
©£»f. Counfelling Gods ; fifteen of which ob- 
ferved what was tranfa6ted under the earth, 
and the other fifteen what pafled upon the 
earth and in the region above it. Thef^ thirty 
ftars, they affirmed, were ftationed in the great 
circle of the zodiac, but that twelve of them 
were of principal note, among which the 
planets more immediately revolved. Twelve 
of thefe ftars towards the north pole, and 
twelve towards the fouth {>ole, they honoured 
with the title of Judges c*T all Things, and 
affigned thofe that we fee^/o the livings and 
thole that we do not fee to the dead. Two of 
thefe ftars they confidered as meflengers, and 
affirmed, that, once in every ten days, one of 
the higheil order defeended to them that were 
of the loweft order ; and again, that, after the 
fame interval, one from the loweft order 
afeended to thofe of the fuperior order ; and 
this in alternate fucceffion. By this means the 

Counfelling 
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Counfelling Gods above the horizon were 
fourteen in number, with an attendant ecyyeXest 
or meflenger, which is the true meaning of 
the word dyyeXos j and exaftly the fame num- 
ber remained below the horizon.' 

It would, however, be allowing too much 
even to the defervedly eminent Maimonidcs, 
and the accurate Diodorus, were we to aflert 
that the Sabian idolaters had invariably, for 
the ultimate objefl of their addrefles to the 
planetary angels, the Supreme Creator. Noj 
they gradually forgot the Deity, invifible and 
inacceffible, in the dazzling fplendor of the 
orb itfelf, and in the imagined influences dif- 
penfed by the flaming heralds of the divinity. 
The SUN hirafelf, in time, became the Deity 
they adored, and the moon and Hars his 
miniflers and attributes. In Paufanias, there 
is recorded an acc^ount of a famous Grecian 
feftival, celebrated ( among the Boeotians, in 
honour of Apollo, at the end of every nine 
years, and called Aa<pvj?(pop;a, which will ferve 
as a pointed illuflration of the preceding alTer- 
tion. Upon the top of an olive-branch, 
adorned with garlands of laurel, (both, it is 
to be obferved, confecrated woods,) and va- 
rious kinds of flowers, they placed a large 

globe 

* Vide Diod S'cal.ii, lib ii. p 117, edit. RJiodomanni. » 
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globe of brafs, from which were fufpended 
fevcral fmaller globes; about the middle of 
the branch were fixed purple crowns, and a 
globe a degree Icfs in diameter than that which 
ornamented the top ; the bottom was covered 
with a gaiment of a fafTron colour. By the 
great globe on the fummit, fays Paufanias, 
they fymbolized the sun, that is to fay, 
Apollo ; by tlie fmaller globe direcT;ly under 
it, they intended to reprefent the moon ; by 
the globes fufpended from that at the top 
were fignified the stars ; while the crowns, 
being in number 365, reprefented that of the 
DAYS in which he performed his annual revo- 
lution. The bough, thus adorned, was car- 
ried about in proceffion by a youth felefted 
for the occafion : he was obliged to be in the 
full vigour of his age, of noble parents, and 
beautiful afpedl; his l|air was dilhevelled, 
doubtlefs, to reprefent the rays of the fun ; he 
was apparelled in a fumptuous robe that 
reached down to his ancles ; a rich crown of 
gold adorned his head, and coftly fandals of a 
particular falhion, called ipbicratidat from 
Iphicratides the inventor of them, covered his 
feet. This noble youth, for that day, executed 
the office of the prieft of Apollo, and was hor 
noured with the title of or the 

. Z laurel- 
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Jaurel-bearcr. A rod, (imitative of the folar 
beam,) richly decorated with garlands, was 
borne before him, and a chorus of virgins, 
(poflibly typifying the hours,) bearing branches 
of laurel in their hands, followed him. In 
this order they proceeded to the temple of 
Apollo, furnamed Ifmenius, where hymns and 
fupplications to the god terminated the fefti- 
val.* By fuch dcliglttful allegories as thefe 
did the genius of antiquity ftiadow out the 
operations of nature, and imprefs upon the 
admiring fpeftator the myfterious truths . of 
theology. 

From the preceding ftatement, it is evident 
that the ancients acknowledged a Mediator to 
be neceflary •, and Mithra, we have feen in the 
Perfian theology, was that mediatorial and 
middle god. It was doubtlefs this notion of 
the ncceffity of a Mediator between God and 
man, or rather this tradition of one, appointed 
in the promife that “ the feed of the woman 
fhould finally crufii the ferpent,” that firfi: in- 
duced the Perfians to look upon the Sun as 
that Mediator, and to confer on him the title 
of Mediatorial. 

It fhould be obferved too, that this notion 
of Mithra as a mediatorial God was not con- 
fined 


• r*iuranxai ir Ha’oticI . 
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fined to the bofom of the priefi, or locked up 
in the creed of the initiated j it was fo uni- 
verfally known, and fo generally the fubjefl 
of belief, “ that the Perfians are affirmed by 
Plutarch, from this very charader of their god 
Mithras, to have called any Mediator, or middle 
perfon between tw'O, hy the name of Mithras 
Aix Kxt Mi9^r^v Ui^irxi tov Mccnrtjif ouofAx^aa-i.^ 

But there was another very remarkable 
epithet that applied to the god Mithras by the 
ancients, which, in this review of the Pagan 
Xrinities, deferves our particular notice and 
inquiry. This epithet was T^i^jrXxa-io;, or 
threefold i and here I cannot avoid once more 
remarking it as a circumftance that muft be 
peculiarly perplexing to the oppugners of the 
facred doftrine contended for, that, whatfoever 
perfonage the ancients thought proper to exalt 
to the rank of a divini .y, they immediately 
found out for that divinity either three pro- 
perties, or three qualities, which they made a 
diftinguiftiing mark of the Godhead they thus 
prefumptuoufly conferred. 

In the fame manner, if they treated con- 
cerning the world, which indeed they fome- 
times elevated to divine honours, they made a 
THREEFOLD partition of it j or rather they 
Z 2 conceived 

^lutarch, de liide ct Cfiride, p. 4;?, 
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conceived three worlds, and diftingulflied them 
by the appellation of the fenfible^ the aerial^ 
and the atberial^ by which latter term they 
mufl: ever be confidered as meaning the Akass 
of the Indians. To thefe worlds again they 
afligned three principal properties. Figure, 
Light, and Motion i Matter, Form, and 
Energy * So, in fucceeding ages, the Jewifli 
rabbies divided the human nature into Ts-veut^x, 
the fpirit j ^ux^i, the animal foul -, and <rw^a, 
the corporeal vehicle. 

In regard to this epithet of Triplahos, 
Dionyfius, the Pfeudo-Areopagite, in his fe- 
venth epiftle to Polycarp, fays, K«/ elcrert 
Metyot T« javijjiAOiruva ra reXuertv : 

or, “ the Perfian Magi to this very day cele- 
brate a fedival folemnityin honour of the Tri- 
plafian, or triplicated, Mithras.” Dr. Cud- 
worth remarks on ‘this paflage, that, as this 
title has been but very ill accounted for by the 
ancients, it cannot well be otherwife interpreted 
than “ as a manifeft indication of a higher 
myftery, viz. a Trinity of the Perfian theologys 
which Gerard Voffius would willingly under- 
Hand, according to the Chriftian hypothefis, 
of a divine Trinity, or three hypoftafes in one 
and the fame Deity, whofe difiintHive cha- 

raders 

• SfT Kircht-r, tor;, u p- i ^4 to p, i;i. i tom. ii. p, 192. 
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rafters are Goodnefs, Wifdom, and Power.”* 
In addition and corroboration of what Dr. 
Cudworth has faid, I muft remark, that, in 
all the ancient monuments on which Mithra 
is fculptured, three perfons are invariably de- 
fignated, himfelf in the centre, and the two 
others, generally, on each fide of him •, as they 
appear on the illuftrative engraving of that 
divinity, which I have prefented to tlie reader 
from Dr. Hyde’s Treafure of Perfi an theolo- 
gical Antiquities. But, what is ftill more re- 
markable, the fupreme god Ormuzd, or, as 
the Greeks foftened down theword, Oromafdes, 
is by Plutarch faid to triplicate himfelf in the 
fame manner; o r^igluvrovuC^iiirci;' 

Oromafdes thrice augmented himfelf.”'j' 
Without, therefore, at all introducing Ahri- 
man into the Perfian Triad, we have in thefe 
accounts of the ancients, relative to the two 
fuperior hypoftafes, fufficient evidence to 
evince that the Perfians were by no means 
deftitute of ideas on the fubjecl, fimiiar to 
thofe of their Oriental neighbours. The true 
character of Ahriman, however. Dr. Cudw'ortli 
feems to think has been geneially miftaken by 
Z 3 mythologifts, 

* See Cudworth’s Intclleflual Cyilem, vol. i. page 285, edit. 
Birch. 

^ f Plutarch, de Ifidg ct Ofvryr, tom. 11. p. Opcia. 
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mythologies, and indeed he appears to me to 
refemble the Seeva of India, who, it has been 
obferved, is only the Deity in his deftroying 
and regenerative capacity, far more than the 
malignant Typhon of Egypt. Dr. Cudworth 
conjedlures, that, by Ahiitnan, is to be under- 
flood not fo much an evil piincipal co-eternal 
with the good principle, and ever hoftile to 
his benevolent purpofes, as aflerted by Pla- 
tarh, and as afterwards reprefented by the 
Manichtean heretics ; but that, by this diftinc- 
tion, and by this perfonification, they meant 
to point out to us a certain mixture of Evil 
and Darknefs, together with Good and Light, 
which they imagined to exift in the com- 
pofition of this lower world, and that they 
reprefented their conceptions by this allegori- 
cal perfonification j that Ahriman was in fadl 
a Deity, but 'fomewhat fubordinate in rank 
and ftation, refembling the Pluto of the 
Greeks j and this opinion of Ahriman, being 
both fubordinate and finite, is very coincident 
with the ftatement of Dr. Hyde on this fub- 
jeft. 

An ample inveftigation of the character of 
Ahriman would be more proper for a dilTerta- 
tion on the grofs phyfics than the purer 
theology of Afiaj and, indeed, towards the 

clofe 
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clofe of tbe preceding chapter, his real cha- 
radler and functions, under the name of his 
prototype, Seeva, have been already inveftigated 
at confiderable length. The parallel between 
the attributes and properties of Ahriman and 
thofe of the Itulian dcfti'oycr, I had intended 
to rtferve for thi chapter on Hindoo litera- 
ture ; but as I know not when that treatile 
may appear, and us the iketch may afford my 
readers a lliil deepci infight into the fyflem 
both of OTu ntai phyncs and morality, 1 Ihal), 
in, this place, bjicHy delineate the features of 
that imaginary charaifer, i])c dcifruefive and 
legcncrarive power of God perfonifiel, to 
w;hs'’h the ancient Peifians and Indians gave 
the name of Ahtiman and Seeva. To delineate 
them propeily, in all their vaiicty of light anti 
fhadc, would require a haige volume ; and it Is 
a fubjcih lb ciuious and fo iniercfling, that, 
poOibly, a large volume on that topic v.'oultl 
not excite dilgufl. 1 fhall, however, comprefs 
my obfervations within the uiofl contracted 
limits poihble, that may be confillcnt with 
perfpicuity. 

Arguing from analogy, and guided by what 
we have already obferved, relative to that deep 
tinge which the phylical and aftronomical 
fpcculaiions of the ancients have given to all 
Z 4 Afiaiic 
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Afiatic theology, we may fairly conclude that 
a great part of the properties and attributes of 
both Ahriman and Seeva may be explained by 
Natural Hiftory and Aftronomy. The whole 
hypothefis, indeed, appears to be nothing more 
than an ingenious detail of the Good and Evil, 
alternately predominating in this terreftrial 
globe, and the Light and Darknefs that fuc- 
ceflively prevail in the two hemifphercs. If 
the fuperior hcmifphere is illuminated by light 
pcrfonified by Ormuzd, a Perfian title, which 
means the primaeval light, before the folar orb 
was formed, and which the Greeks foftened 
down to Oromafdes } if nature is invigorated 
by the fun, Mithra, the parent of fertility j fo 
is the fphere of the moral world irradiated by 
the beam of religion, and cheiiflied by the 
luftre and energic influence of virtue. Good- 
nels and Light create and preferve i and, in 
this refledtion, we have diredl indications of 
the origin of the refpedlive chara»5ters of the 
Indian deities, Brahma and Veeflinu. On the 
other hand. Evil and Darknefs defolate and 
deftroy; and, therefore, are perfonified by 
Ahriman and Seeva? but, from evil, or what 
is called and appears to be evil, though in 
fadt only' a lefs degree of attainable good, 
aiifing from change of place or circumftance, 

fuprenie 
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Aipreme and unforefeen felicity frequently re- 
fults : while from the apparent deflrudlion of 
one being, another new-modified fprings up, 
as in the dying vegetable the feeds of new life 
are contained, and generation vigoronfly ger- 
minates from the very bed and bofom of pu- 
trefaction. 

Such is the folution of the allegory, confi- 
dered in a phyfical, a moral, and theological, 
light. Underftood in an aitronomical point of 
view, from which, however, it is impoflible 
wholly to feparate their theology, this Eaftern 
fable prefents to our fight Ormuzd, or Mithra, 
the fupreme deity of the upper hemifphere, 
the 'AyaQo^oiifAuv of Perfia, for permanent vigour 
and undecaying youth, fymbolized by the 
ferpent that annually fheds its Ikin, and flou- 
rifhes, as it were, in life's perpetual fpring : it 
prefents to our fight, I fay, on the one hand, 
-Mithra, attended by a train of bright, that is, 
benignant, angels, by which the Perfians meant 
the planets and ftars perfonified, the radiant 
hoft of heaven, which, during the progrefs of 
the fun through the fummer-figns, attend his 
car, and fparkle unfeen around the throne of 
their chieftain. On the other hand, this aftro- 
nomical view of the fubjeCl exhibits to us 
Ahriman, or Darknefs, perfonified and fym- 
bolized 
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bollzcd by the great celeftial ferpent, or 
dragon of the ikies, the KocKo^xifiuv, or evil 
genius of Periia, who is, as we have feen, the 
everlafting objeft of dread and horror to the 
Indians, leading up to battle againft his mor- 
tal enemy the folar god, who reigns in the 
fuperior hemifphere, his fable train of malig- 
nant angels, or evil genii, that is, the ftars of 
tl.e inferior hemifphere, marihalled in dire 
array, and ftill more awfully formidable from 
the darknefs that envelopes them. There is a 
remarkable paiTage in Plutarch, which .will 
greatly elucidate the hypothefis juft mentioned, 
of the fix-fummcr figns, headed by Oromafdes, 
contending againft the fix winter-figns led on 
to battle by the great Draco, or dragon, of 
the celeftial fphere ; that Draco, whofe ftation 
in the heavens is fixed on high aniidft the 
gloomy regions of the noith pole, whjre his 
vaft body forms a molt confpicuous conftella- 
lion, and is therefore well calculated to be the 
mighty chieftain of the arftic figns. “ Oro- 
mafdes,” fays Plutarch, “ created fix gods, the 
fix fummer-ligns of the zodiac, good and be- 
nevolent, like himfeif ; Ahriman created, and 
oppofed to them, fix other gods, the wintry 
figns, dark and malignant, refembling his own 
nature. Oromafdes created alfo twenty-four 

othef 
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other gods, all of Nvhich he inclolcd la an egg, 
that is, the Mundane Egg, that moft ancient 
fymbol by which Indians, Perfians, and 
Egyptians, alike /hadowed out tlic univerle ; 
Ahrinian, likewife, formed his twenty-four 
other gods, which were inclolcd in the fame 
egg. Now, by the twciity-four gods created 
by Oromafdcs, added to the twenty-four made 
by Aliriman, are meant the forty-eight great 
conftellations into which the ancients, as be-i 
fore obferved from Ulug Beg, divided the 
vifilfle heavens. The tiubulcnt deities, made 
by Ahriman, broke the egg in which they 
were depofited, and, from that unhappy mo- 
ment, Good and Evil, Darknefs and Light, 
became promifeuoufly blended in that uni- 
verfe of which the egg w'as the exprelTivc 
fymbol.”* 

It was, undoubtedly, this mixture of phyfi- 
Tal and aftronomical fpeculation, the eternal 
contentions of thefe two adverfe champions, 
Light and Darknefs, blended together, with 
fome o'ofcurc traditions of the re'volt 0} the an- 
gelic bands f of the fall of man, and the contejis 
of the great gatriachal Jamilies of Shem and 
Jlam Jor the empire of the infant world, that 
gave birth to the celebrated dudrine, fo widely 

diffufed 

Vide riutaic>i, de Ifide ci Olirl p. 63. 
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difFufcd throughout the Oriental world, of the 
two principles of Good and Evil. We lee this 
do5' rin perpetually difplaying itfelf in all the 
theological and metaphylical writings of the 
pagan philofophers, and, as has been before 
obferved, even in periods comparatively rcent, 
it continued to flourilh, in many parts of Alia, 
in the depraved fuperftition of the Mani- 
chaeans. In Egypt, we have feen that the 
whole fyftem of the national religion turned 
upon this balls : every thing that was wonder- 
ful and ftupendous in nature j whatever events 
in the courfe of Almighty Providence either 
infpired the foul with affedtion and gratitude, 
or imprelTed it with apprehenlion and horror, 
were refolved into the various operations of 
the benevolent Ofiris and the malignant Ty- 
phon.* Thefe tw^o principles are reprefented 
as eternally contending together for ihe em- 
pire of the fublunary fphere j and there is a 
curious fymbolical print in Montfaucon,”!* 
by which the ever-allegorizing foris of Miz- 
raim lhadowed out thefe contells, of which I 
have in this volume prefented the reader with 
an engraving. Thefe principles, undoubtedly 

of 

• See Ilydfe’b Ilift. Rcl. Vet. Perf, p. 160, 
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of Perfian origin, are in that print reprefented 
by two ferpents raifed erect upon their tails, 
oppofite to each other, and darting looks of 
mutual rage: the one, who reprefents the 
good principle, and may be confidered as the 
fei’pent Cnuphis, who, I have obferved, had a 
temple in Upper ligypt, holds in its mouth an 
egg, that ancient fymbol of the created world, 
very common in Egypt and Greece, and, as 
my future biftory of the Indian cofmogony 
will demonftratc, by no means unknown in 
Hindoftan : the other, who may be confidered 
as the evil principle, appears with its expanded 
jaws, eager to feize upon, and tear from its 
rival, the egg for which they fo fiercely con- 
tend. 

In India, very plain traits of the fame aftro- 
nomical fyftem are vifible in the conteflrs of 
the good and evil Dewtahs, that is, the ftars 
•perfonified, waging againlt each other per- 
petual war to obtain the empire of the 
agitated globe. Hence it is, that, in Mr. Hal- 
hed’s fine edition of the Mahabbarat, illufiratcd 
with emblematical paintings, the Soors, or 
good Genii, the offspring of Surya, the Sun, 
arc painted of a white colour } while the 
Assoors, or children of darknefs, who tenant 
the gloomy regions of the north pole, are 

conftantly 
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conftantly depided black. In the perfons of 
Veeflinu and Seeva, not only phyfical good 
and evil are inceffantly oppofed, and their re- 
fpedlive followers inflamed with relentlefs fury 
againft each other, but from the crefcent, 
which, according to Mr. Wilkins, adorns, at 
Benares, the ftarry crowir on tiie ftatue of this 
god, his aftronomical attributes, and his con- 
nexion with the nocturnal hemifphere, are 
evidently pointed out.* Veefhnu rides upon 
his Garoori, or eagle, a bird ever facred to the 
fun j and poflibly this eagle is the fame with 
the Aquila of the celeltial fphere, one of the 
ancient forty-eight great conftellations} while 
the bull of Seeva may have as intimate relation 
to the Taurus of that fphere. It is by no 
means inaptly faid, that Seeva flaould have 
command over the hoft of heaven, fince, if I 
may quote a very applicable paflTage in a very 
excellent aftronomer, Mr. Keill, fpeaking of 
the rife and extinflion of the fixed ftars, in- 
forms us, that “ the principle of generation 
and CORRUPTION is widely diffufed through 
nature ; it reaches even the moft diftant fixed 
flarst and all the bodies of the univerfe arc 
under its dominion. ’’-h 

To 

• See Mr. Wilkins’s Notes upon the Geeta. 
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To the arguments which I have before pro- 
daced towards cftablKhing the authenticity of 
thofe portions of the Chaldalc oracles, which 
were tranfinitted down to us by writers who 
were ignorant of, or hoftiie to, the Chriflian 
religion, I lhall now’ add the following very 
particular and pertincit pafiage in Plutarch, a 
Greek philolopher, who could draw no part of 
his theology from Chrilii’iiuty, and was io far 
from being friendly to a T riad of Deity, that 
he is generally fuppofed to be a ftiong advo- 
cate, foi the doctiine of true piinciplc'. Plu- 
tarch, however, gives this ftrong flip port to 
what I have afferted relative to the opinions 
of Zo.baftcr. “ Zoidafter is faid to have 
made a threefold diftribution of things : to 
have afligned the firft and higheft rank to 
Oromafdes, who, in the oracles, is called the 
Father ; the loweft to Ahrimanes ; and the 
middle to Mithras ; who, in the fame oracles, 
is called rov Seure^cv Nki/, the fecond Mind.”* 
The fentiments thus imputed to Zerdafter 
muft have come to Plutarch, who was born 
in the firft century of the Chriftian asra, at a 
remote city in Bceotia, from fomc other quar- 
ter than a gnoftic heretic, and his repiefenta- 
tion is certainly entitled to more refpeft than 

even 
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even Proclus, who was born in the year 410 
of that aera, or Damafcius, who did not flou- 
rifh till fo late a period as the fixth century. 
Plutarch cites this paflage, to mark the ftrong 
feature of refemblance exifting between the 
Zoroaftrian and the Platonic Triad of Deity, 
which would not have been the cafe had the 
learned of Greece generally conceived that the 
idea of fuch a Triad had folely originated in 
the fchool of Plato. I hope, however, finally 
to prove that the Zoroaftrian fchool is the 
Indian fchool. One grand fyftem of theology 
in thole remote peiiods pervaded the Greater 
Afia j and if we Ihould hereafter, as we doubt- 
lefs lhall, find the fyftem already formed, and 
the doctrine flourilhing in that country and 
Thibet five hundred years before Plato was 
born, the outcry of its being entirely the fa- 
brication of Plato, and of its being introduced 
into the church by Juftin Martyr, an admirer 
of Plato, in the fecond century, muft hence- 
forth ceafe. In faft, at that very period, and 
even at the diftance of twice that period, the 
fymbols of it were elevated and adored by the 
Brahmins in the deep foreft of Naugracut, 
and fculptured in the facred caverns of Ele- 
phanta:. they were ftamped on a thoufand 
coins and engraved on a thoufand gems 5 they 

decorated 
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decorated the tiara of the prieft; they were 
interwoven in the purple robe of the judge, 
and Ipaiklcd on the rubied feeptre of the 
prince. Let us now, then, turn our eye eaft- 
ward, to that country which is aflerted, by 
fome enraptured admirers of the religion, po- 
licy, and manners, of the Indians, to have 
been the cradle of mankind and the nurfe of 
rifing fcience. 


a 
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CHAPTER V. 

*Tbe "Trivity of hiJui difiiiU'ed. — Compoft'd of 
the three allegorical Perfonjges, Bkauma, 
V EESHNU, and See VA. - Immemorially repre- 
fented hy a trifle fculinurrd linage^ having one 
Body but three Heads. — Each Figure bearing 
in its Hands Symbols peculiarly defcrlptive of 
its feparate Funclicn and Attributes^ as the 
Creator, the Presekvfr, and Regene- 
rator, of Mankind. — Fhus defignated in the 
Cavern of Elepii'Inta, the Ahra of ivhofe 
Fabrication runs back to the patriarchal Ages: 
Mod probably., there] irc, the Idea originated 
in a Corruption of the patriarchal Doctrine 
on this Point. — Fbe triliteral IVord A U M 
allufive to this ntyflical Union of the three 
principal Deities. — llln/lrations and Proofs 
from various Oriental Writers and 2r<7- 
sellers. 

O F exquifite Vvorkmanfhip, and of ftn- 
pendous antiquity ; antiquity to which 
neither the page of hiftory nor human tradi- 
A a 2 tions 
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tions can afcend ; that magnificent piece of 
fculpture, fo often alluded to, in the cavern of 
Elephanta, decidedly eftabhlhes the folcmn 
fadf, that, from the remoteft aeras, the Indian 
nations have adored a triune Dfity. There 
the tiaveller with awe and aftonifliment be- 
holds, carved out of tlje folid rock, in the 
moft confpicuous part of the moft ancient 
and venerable temple of the woild, a buft, ex- 
panding in breadth near twenty feet, and no 
lefs than eighteen feet in ahitude, by vi hich 
amazing proportions, as well as by its gor- 
geous decorations, it is known to be the image 
of the grand prefiding Deity of that hallowed 
retieat: he beholds, I fay, a buft compofedof 
three heads united tp one body, adorned with 
the oldeft lymbols of the Indian theology, and 
thus exprefsly fabricated, according to the 
unanint^ous confeflion of the faezed farerdotal 
tribe of India, to indicate the Creator, the' 
Preserver, and the Regenerator, of man- 
kutd. I confider the fuperior antiquity of the 
Elephanta temple to that of Salfette, as efla- 
blift^ed by the circumftance of its flat loof, 
proving it to have been excavated before man- 
kind had difcoveicd the ait of turning the 
xnajeftic arch, and giving the lofty toof that 
^oncave form which adds fo gieatly to the 
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grandeur of the Salfette temple. The very 
fame circumftance, I may repeat, is an irre- 
fragable argument in favour of the high anti- 
quity of the ftrudtures of the Thebais, through 
the whole extent of which no arch, nor vault- 
ed dome, meets the eye, perpetually difguftcd 
with the unvaried uniformity of the flat roof, 
and the incumbent mafs of ponderous marble, 
never deviating from the hv">rizontal to a cir- 
cular termination. JSl. Sonne rat thinks the 
pyramids of Egypt very feeble monuments of 
art and labour, if compared with the excava- 
tions of Salfette and Elora; the innumerable 
u'ltues, bas-reliefs, and columns, he is of 
opinion, indicate a thoufand years of con- 
tinued labour j and, he adds, that the depra- 
dations of time mark at leaft an exiftence of 
three thoufand years*. To what aera, then, 
will he refer the ftill more ancient temple of 
Elephanta? To afeertain, indeed, precifely that 
sera, is impofliblej but, from various circum- 
ftanccs, recapitulated in many preceding pages, 
we are juftified in fixing it as near the deluge 
as the progrefs of fcience will allow us with 
propriety to fix it ; and the remarkable fimili- 
tude which its fculptures bear, both in their 
ftyle of defignation and ornaments, to thofe of 
A a 3 the 
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-tlic Sabians of Chaldaea, has been demonftratcd 
in the former volume. 

Although from the grofs alloy of phyfics, 
by^ which the refpective chaiafters of Brahma, 
Veeflinu, and Seeva, are degraded, any imme- 
diate parallel between thofe three perfonages, 
as at prefent conceived of in India, and the 
Chriftian Triad, cannot, without impiety, be 
made j yet the joint worlhip paid to that triple 
divinity, in ancient times far more general and 
fervent than in the prefent, v/hen the great 
body of the nation is fplit into fe6ts, adveffc 
in principles and hoftile in manners, incon- 
teftably evinces, that, on this point of faith, 
the fentiments of the Indians are congenial 
with thofe of their neighbours, the Chaldaeans 
and Perfians. But it is not only in their grand 
Deity, reprefented by a buji with three heads^ 
that thefe fentiments are clearly demonftiated ; 
their veneration for that facred number 
ftrikingly difplays itfelf in their facred books, 
the three original Vedas, as if each had been 
delivered by one perfonage of the auguft 
Triad, being confined to that myflric number ; 
by the regular and prefcribed offering up of 
their devotions three times a day j by the im- 
hterfion of Iheir bodies, during ablution, three 
times in the purifying wave; and by their 

couftantly 
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conftantly wearing next their fkin the facred 
Ze^tnar, or cord of three threads, the myftic 
fymbol of their belief in a divine all-ruling 
Triad.* The Indians, we may reft aflbred, 
are too wife and too confiderate a nation, to 
have adhered lb invariably to thefe rites and 
ceremonies without fome important incentive 
and fome myfterious allulion ! 

The facred Zennar, which we have juft 
obferved, the tribe of Brahmins conftantly 
wear, deferves very, attentive confideration# 
This facred cord can be woven by no profane 
hand j the Brahmin alone can twine the hal- 
lowed threads that compofe it, and it is done 
by him with the utmoft Iblemnity, and with 
the addition of many myftic rites. The man- 
ner of performing the operation is thus mi- 
nutely deferibed in the Ayeen Akbery : •— 

TCbree threads, each meafuring ninety-fix 
hands, are firft twifted together j then they are 
folded into three, and twifted again, making it 
to confift of nine, that is, three times three 
threads ; this is folded again into tbree^ but 
without any more twilling, and each end is 
then fattened with a knot (the Jod of the 
Hebrews). Such is the Zenn ar, which, being 
A a 4 put 

• See Indian Antiquliies, vol. ii. p 97 ; and the Ayeen Ak- 
bery, voL iii. p. 217. 
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put upon the left ftioulder, palTes to the right 
ilde, and hangs down as low as the fingers can 
reach.”* 

What, I would now afk, can be intended by 
all this myAic ceremonial, except they meant 
by it to lhadow out the clofe and myAerious 
union exiAing between the fecred perfons who 
form the Indian Triad? and why is the Zen- 
NAR to be for ever worn next the Ikin, but as 
a folemn and everlaAing memorial of that 
Triad ? It may here be remarked, as a very 
curious and fomewhat parallel circumAanCe, 
that the Jews wear under their external gar- 
ments two fquare pieces of cloth, called Arba- 
KANFOTH, or four comers i the one covering 
the breaA, the other the back, to which the 
fringes, which they are commanded to wear 
by the Levitical law, are faAened,” fays the 
Jew Gamaliel, after a peculiar manner, for 
myAerious realbns.” 

This Arba-kanfoth is what all Jews arc 
commanded to be inveAed with, and the veil 
which they wear in the Synagogue, being 
adorned with fringes after the fame manner, 
was originally inAituted to be worn during 
the prayers, to fupply the want of the Arba- 
kanfoth in’ fuch as had neglecled to inveA 

themfelvcs 
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themfelves with It. “ Thefe fringes they are 
obliged to kifs three times in the prayer of 
Wawyomer Adondi El Moflieht every time they 
exprefs the word fringe, which is three times 
mentioned in the aforefaid commandment.”* 
By fuch myfterious reafons as thefe, poffibly, 
the Brahmins are actuated in the multifold 
windings of the facred threads that compofc 
the Zennar ; but its three final divifions are 
undoubtedly in memory of the three -fold 
Deity they adore. 

Degraded infinitely, I mufl: repeat It, be- 
neath the Chriftian as are the charafters of the 
Hindoo Trinity, yet, in our whole refearch 
throughout Afia, there has not hitherto oc- 
curred fo direct and unequivocal a defignation 
of a Trinity in Unity as that Iculptured in 
the Elephanta cavern } nor is there any more 
decided avowal of the dodtrine itfelf any where 
\o be met with than in the following pafiages 
of the Bhagvat-Geeta. In that moft ancient 
and authentic book, the fupreme Vceflinu 
thus fpeaks concerning himfelf and his divine 
properties : I am the holy ONE worthy to 
be known he immediately adds, “ I am the 
MYSTIC FIGURE OM j the Reig, the 

YAJUSIf, 

• • Sec the Prayers and Ceremonies of the Jew*, fecond part. 
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Yajush, and the Saman Vedas." Geeta, 
p. 8o. Here v/e fee that Veefhnu fpeaks ex-^ 
prefsly of his ««/Vy, and yet, in the very fame 
fentence, declares he is the myftic figure AUM, 
which three letters, the reader has been in- 
formed, from Sir William Jones,* coalefce 
and form the Sanfcreet word OM, a word 
fimilar to the Egyptian ON, of which denomi- 
nation there were prieftsi a circumftance 
which proves to a demonftration that the 
myfterious import of that word was known 
to the initiated of both nations. But he is, 
moreover, the three ancient and original Ve- 
das, or facred books of the Brahmins, the 
names ot which, we have obferved from the 
fame author, likewife coalefce and form the 
word Rigyajuhsama. It may here be re- 
marked, that there cannot be a greater proof 
that the fourth, or Atharva Veda, is not au- 
thentic, than that only the three former Vedas* 
are mentioned in this moft ancient produftion 
of the Hindoo hierarch, and that /o elucidate 
the nature of the Deity. With refpe6t to the 
difpofition and meaning of the letters which 
Compofe this myftic fymbol of the Deity, I 
ftiall now farther add, from Mr. Wilkins, that 
the firft letter ftands for the Creator,' the 

fecond. 
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fecond for the Preferver, and the third for thtf 
Deftroyer,”* that is, the Regenerator. Here, 
then, is exhibited a complete, though debafed. 
Triad of Deity, reprefented by three Sanfcrcct 
letters, nearly in the lame manner as the He- 
brews reprefented the Trinity by the three 
Jods } but, what is ftill more admirable, the 
awful name formed by thefe letters is, like the 
facred appellative imported by thofe Jods, for- 
bidden to be pronounced, but is meditated 
upon in facred and profound filence. Let me, 
however, fleer clear of the rock on which fo 
many pieceding wi iters on Indian topics, and 
efpecially the mifllcnaries, in their laudable 
anxiety to do honour to our holy religion, 
have ftumbled. I do not aflert that they flole 
thofe notions, any more than they did their 
lofty ideas of the unity of God, from the 
books of Mofes in the firft place, or from the 
fabbies afterwards ; but it can fcarcqjy be 
doubted in what primaeval country the idea 
originated, and from the virtuous anceftors of 
what race (I mean the Chaklaean or Cuthite) 
the expreflive fymbol was borrowed. 

The Hindoos,” fays M. Sonnerat, ** adore 
three principal deities, Brouma, Chiven, and 
Vichenou, who arc ftill but one i which kind 

of 
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of Trinity is there called Triraoutti, di'TritJ 
vamz, and fignifics the re-union of three 
powers. The generality of Indians, at prefent, 
adore only one of thefe three divinities $ but 
fome learned men, befide this worfhip, alfo 
addrefs their prayers to the three united. 
The reprefentation of them is to be feen in 
many pagodas, under that of human figures 
with three heads, which, on the coaft of 
Orifla, they call Saribarabrama ; on the 
Coromandel coaft, Trimourti ; and Tre- 
TRATREYAM in the Sanfcreet dialeft in 
which dialedl, I beg permiffion to add, that 
term would not have been found, had not the 
worlhip of a Trinity exifted in thofe ancient 
times, full two thoufand five hundred years 
ago, when Sanfcreet was the current language 
of India. But let M. Sonnerat proceed in his 
relation : “ There are even temples entirely 
confec rated to this kind of Trinity j fuch a^ 
that of Parpenade, in the kingdom of Tra- 
vancore, where the three gods are worfhipped 
in the form of a ferpent with a thoufand 
heads. The feaft of Anandavourdon, which 
the Indians celebrate to their honour, on the 
eve of the full moon, in the month of Pretachi, 
or 0£lober, always draws a great number of 
people, which would npt be the cafe, if thofe 

that* 
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that came were not adorers of the threb 
POWERS.”* Such is the account of M. Son- 
nerat, colleited from fads to which he was a 
witnefs, or from authentic information ob- 
tained in India, whither he travelled, at the 
cxpenfe of the king of France. There is, 
however, in his firft volume, a literal tranfla- 
tion from Sanfcreet of a Pooraun, which he 
denominates Candon, and in which the fol- 
lowing paflage, decifively corroborative of his 
former alTertions, occurs. Though, in this 
paflage, it is- plain that three attributes of the 
Deity are perfonified, yet the exad number of 
three only being feleded, and their indivifible 
unity in the Indian Trimourti being fo ex- 
prefsly Ipecified, evidently prove from what 
dodrine the fentiment originally flowed ; even 
from that mofl: ancient doctrine, the per- 
verfion of which gave to Chaldasa its three 
PRINCIPLES, to Mithrahis three properties, 
and thence his name of T^i’jr'Kota-ioi j which in- 
duced the Phoenician Taut to fabricate the 
celebrated mythological fymbol of the Circle, 
Serpent, and Wings i and which aflfigned to 
Ofiris his two co-adjutors in the government 
of that world round which he is, on Egyptian 
fculptures, allegorically reprefented as failing 

in 
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in the facred Scyphus ; himfelf in the middle, 
and Ifis and Orus at the two extremities. The 
pafTage alluded to is as follows : “ It is God 
alone who created the univerfe by his produc- 
tive power, who maintains it by his all-pre- 
ferving power, and who will deftroy (or re- 
generate) it by his deftruftive (or regenera- 
tive) power j fo that it is this God who is re- 
prefented under the name of three gods, 
who are called Trimourii.”^ On this paf- 
fage I fliall only make one remark, which is, 
that, if the Indians had originally intended to 
deify merely three attributes of God, they 
would, furely, have fixed on the three prin- 
cipal attributes of the Deity, which are Good- 
ness, WiSDOEf, and Power, rather than his 
creative, bis preferving, and his deftroying, 
faculty. Of thefe there was furely but little 
occafion to make three gods^ fince he, who 
poffeffes the power to create, muft of ne- 
ceflity alfo polfefs the power to press i^ve and 

to DESTROY. 

The Indians feem to have been, at Ibme 
time or other, fo abforbed in this worftiip, 
that they have both varied and multiplied the 
fymbols and the images by which they de- 
fignated fheir Triad. Mr. Forfter, often cited 

by 
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by me as an authentic fource of intelligence, 
becaufe the adlual fpeftator, as well as the 
faithful reporter, of their numerous fuperfti- 
tions, in his Sketches of Hindoo Mythology, 
writes as follows ; “ One circumftance which 
forcibly ftruck my attention w’as, the Hindoo 
belief of a Trinity : The peribns arc Sree 
Mun Narrain, the Maba Letcbimy, a beautiful 
woman, and a ferpent. Thefe perfons are, by 
the Hindoos, fuppofed to be wholly indi- 
vifible i the one is three, and the three are 
one/’* The facred perfons who compofe this 
Trinity are very remarkable} for, Siec Mun 
Narrain, as Mr. Forftcr writes the word, is 
Narayen, the fupreme God : the beautiful 
woman is the Imma of the Hebrews } and the 
union of the fexes in the Divinity is perfetflly 
confonant with that ancient dofliine main- 
tained in the Geeta, and propagated by Or- 
pheus, that the Deity is both male and fe- 
MALE.-j* The ferpent is the ancient an4 
ufual Egyptian fymbol for the divine Logos, 
a fymbol of which the Saviour of the world 
himfelf did not difdain, in fomc degree, to ad- 
mit the propriety, when he compared himfelf 

to 
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to the healing ferpent devated in the wilder- 
nefs.* 

M. Tavernier, on his entering the pagoda 
firft defcribed in this volume, obferved an idol 
in the centre of the building fitting crofs- 
legged, after the Indian fafhion, upon whofe 
head was placed une triple couronne i'\- and 
from this triple crown four horns extended 
themfelves, the fymbol of the rays of glory, 
denoting the Deity to whom the four quarters 
of the world were under fubjedtion. Accord- 
ing to the fame author, in his account of the 
Benares pagoda, the deity of India is faluted 
by proftrating the body three times j and to this 
account I (hall add, that he is not only adorned 
with a triple crown, and worfliipped by a triple 
falutation, but he beats in his hands a tbree~ 
forked Iceptre, exhibiting the exadt model, or 
rather, to fpeak more truly, being the un- 
doubted prototype of the trident of the Greek 
Neptune. On that fymbol of the watery deity 
I beg permiffion to fubmit to the reader a few 
curfory obfervations. 

The very unfatisfadlory reafons given by 
mythologifts for the aflignraent of the trident 

to 
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W that duty, exhibit veiy clear evidence of its 
being a fytnbol that was borrowed from fonw 
more ancient mythology, and did not natti* 
ally, or originally, belong to Neptune. Its 
hree points, or tines, fome of them aiHrm to 
fignify the different qualities of the three forts 
'f waters that are upon the earth} as the 
vaters of the ocean, which are (alt } the water 
f fountains, which is fwcet ; and the water 
of lakes and ponds, which, in a degree, par- 
takes of the nature of both. Others, agiuq, 
Infifl that this three«pronged fccptre alludes 
to Neptune’s threefold power over the &a, 
viz. to agitate, to ajfuage, and to prefenu,^ 
Thefe reafons arc all mighty frivolous, aiwl 
amount to a confeflion of their total ignorance 
of its real meaning. 

It was, in the moft ancient jxriods, the 
fceptre of the Indian deity, and may be feen 
in .the hands of thi^ ddty in the fourth plate 
of M. d’Ancarville’s third volume, as well as 
among the facred fymboilis fculptured in the 
Elephants cavern, and copied thence by M. 
Niebuhr into the fixth plate of his engravings 
of the Elephanta Amtquities.-f* It viras, indeed, 

B b highly. 
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highly proper, and ftrifkly charafteriftic, thact 
' a threefold Deity fhould wield a triple fdeptrc : t 
and I have now a very curious circumftancc 
to unfold to the reader, which I am enabled 
to do from the information of Mr. Hodges, 
relative to this myfterious emblem. The very*, 
ancient and venerable edifices of Deogur, 
which have before been deferibed as immenfe 
pyramids, do not terminate at the lummit in 
a pyramidal point ; for, the apex is cut off at 
about one-feventh of what w'ould be the en- 
tire height of the pyramid were it completed, 
and from the centre of the top there rifes a*^ 
circular cone, that ancient emblem of the fun. 
What is exceedingly lingular in regard to 
thele cones is, that they arc on their fummits 
decorated with this very fymbol, or ufurped 
Iceptre, of the Greek Uoa-u^otv. Thus was the 
outlide of the building decorated and crowned, 
as it were, with a confpicuous emblem of the 
worlhip celebrated within, which, from the 
antiquity of the llruffure, raifed in the in- 
fancy of the empire, after cavern-worlhip had 
ceafed, was probably that of Brahma, Veelhnu. 
andSeevaj for, we have feen that Elephanta is, 
infant, A TEMPLE TO THE INDIAN TriAD, 
evidenced in the cololTal fculpture that forms 
the principle figure of it, and excavated pro- 
bably 
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bably ere Brahma had fallen into neglefl 
among thofe who ftill acknowledge him as 
the creative energy, or different fe6Vs had 
fprung up under the refpeCfive names of 
Veefhnu and Seeva. Underftood with re- 
ference to the pure theology of India, fuch 
appears to me to be the meaning of this mif- 
taken fymbol ; but a (yftem of pliyfical theology 
quickly fucccedcd to the pure one; and the de- 
bafed, but ingenious, progeny, who invented 
it, knew too well how to adapt thefymbols and 
images of the iruc to the faJ/e devotion. The 
three fublime hypoftafes of the true Trinity 
were degraded into three attributes; in phyli- 
cal caufes the facred tnyfteries of religion were 
attempted to be explained away ; its doflrines 
were corrupted, and its emblems perverted. 
They went the abllird length of degrading a 
Creator (for luch Brahma, m the Hindoo 
cjced, confelledly is) to the rank of a created 
Dewtah, which has beeij fhewn to be a glaring 
iblecifm in theology. 

The evident refult, then, is that, notwith- 
ffanding all the corruption of the purer theo- 
logy of the Brahmins, by the bafe alloy of hu- 
man philofophy, under the perverted notion 
of three attributes, the Indians have immemo- 
rially worftiippcd a threefold Divinity, who, 
B b 2 conftdered 
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confidcied apart from their phyfical notions, 
is the Creator, the Preferver, and the Regene- 
rator. 1 muR again repeat, that it would be, 
in the higheft degree, abfurd to continue to 
affix the name of Deftroyer to the third hy- 
poftafis in their Triad, when it is notorious 
that the Brahmins deny that any thing can be 
deftroyed, and inhfl that a change alone in 
the form of objects and their mode of cxiftence 
takes place. One feature, therefore, in that 
charafler, hoftile to our fyftem, upon ftridt 
examination, vanifhes j and the other feadurc, 
which creates fo much difguft, and gives fucb 
an air of licentioufnefs to his charafler, is. 
annihilated by the confideration of their deep 
immerlion in philofbphical fpeculations, of 
their inceflant endeavours to account for ih^ 
divine operations by natural caufes, and to ex- 
plain them by palpable and vifiblc fymbols. 

Thefe three beings, in faft, are all fculpr 
turcd with expreflivc emblems, or marks, 
that prove them to be not of temporal nor 
mortal, but of divine and fpiritual, origin. 
The fymbol of Brahma, which he conftantly 
bears in his hand, is the circle ; the known 
fymbol ef eternity in India, in the fame man- 
ner as ferpents in circles were, in Egypt, the 
fymbol of revdving cycles and perpetual gene- 
rations. 
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flis foui heads mark the creator of 
the four elements of Nature; and their pofition 
in all fculptinesand paintings, to front the four 
quarters of the world, points him out as the 
fupreme hifpeciiloi and governor of that uni- 
verfe which, I have fiequently obferved, the 
e£ort oj a God only could create. When, there- 
fore, fome (eefs of Indians degrade Brahma 
from his divine rank ; or when they vainly 
philofophize, and make him to be matter, and 
honour him with lefs folemn and refpeftful 
rites* in their temples than Veelhnu and Ma- 
hadeo ; it is evident they do not rightly un- 
derftand their own fyftem of theology; that 
they have forgotten the grand original tradi- 
tion by which they were led to worfhip three 
in one I and are, moreover, guilty of the 
enormous folecifm of making matter create 
itfelf. On every retrofpeft towards the bene- 
volent charatSter and amiable functions of the 
fecond perfon in the Indian Triad, it is, 1 
conceive, abundantly manifeft, that, by Veefh- 
nu, the original inventors of this fyftem of 
worfhip could only mean to ftiadow out the 
great Preferver of mankind from the pains of 
eternal death. Veelhnu invariably carries in 
his hand the celeftial chacka, or Indian 
thunderbolt, which is likewife a weapon in 
B b 3 the 
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the form of a circle, continually vomiting forth 
flames ; and which, at the command of the god, 
itfelf inftindl with life, traverfes heaven and 
earth to deftroy the Assoors, thofe malignant 
daemons who perpetually plot the moleftation 
and downfall of the human race, the obje£f of 
his guardian care. Veelhnu rides upon his Ga- 
roori, or eagle, which is conftantly fculpturcd 
near him in the Indian temples f a fymbol, 
which, while it puts us in mind of the thun- 
der-bearing eagle of the Grecian Jupiter, can- 
not fail of bringing to our remembrance? that 
hallowed bird of the Hebrew cherubim, which, 

I have obferved, formed a confpicuous con- 
ftellation on the primitive and poffibly ante- 
diluvian fphere. It fhould alfo be remember- 
ed, that to Seeva belongs the bull, which is 
another animal in the grand Hebrew hierogly- 
phic, and, notwithftanding the wild mythology 
of the Brahmins, it is more than probable that 
this aftronomical fymbol, in ancient times, 
was at once both accounted for and applied 
in a manner widely different from that in 
which it is explained and applied by the pre- 
fent race of Indians. In refpefb to the remain- 
ing fymbolical animal of the Cherubim, though 
the LION be not the immediate fymbol of 
Brahma, yet it gives its name to too many of 

the 
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the diflinguifhed perfbnages in the Indian 
hiftory and mythology, to allow us one mo- 
ment to doubt of their high and moft ancient 
veneration for that zodiacal afleiifm, confe- 
crated by the adoption of it among the few 
fymbols admitted into the Mofaic theology. 
To clofe this extended Difquifition on the In- 
dian Trinity, we fee that the Elephanta ca- 
vern-pagoda, excavated in aeras of unfathom- 
able antiquity, was a stupendous temple 
TO THAT Trinity j that their moft ancient 
and venerated production, the Mahabbaral, is 
not lefs exprefs upon the unity of Deity than 
^he threefold diftinCtion contended for j that, 
in remembrance of this Triad, at firft pure 
apd holy in every feature of its charaCter, but 
degraded afterwards by grofs phyfics and falle 
phijofophy, they wear a facred Zennar, or 
cord of three threads, next their bodies, and 
that .thence the number three has beeq 
holden by them in the moft facred veneration 
through every sera of their exiftence as a na- 
tion i a nation diftinguilhed above all others 
in Pagan antiquity for the profundity of its 
[various learning and the purity of its primseval 
ptheolo^ 
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